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PRISONERS OF HOPE 

CHAPTER I 
I 

“ My dear Lumley,” said Lady George Cornish, 
who, in spite of having been a barmaid for 
several years and in the habit of calling waiters 
by their Christian names, now addressed her husband 
by his surname as though he were a Peer, “ if you 
want ter ge-ow, ge-ow. Thet’s all I’ve got ter say. 
Gather yersclf together, fish three and sixpence out 
of mer bag, drip out the dregs of the bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, and melt away like butter in the sun. When 
1 come to a Covent Garden Ball 1 sleep all day and 
mer vitality ain’t worked out until the bally band dies 
in its shoes.” 

She turned away her all too golden head, gave him 
a vast expanse of powdered back, and flashed upon 
the kaleidoscopic scene beneath the box her once 
very beautiful eyes. The band of black with which 
the poor soul surrounded them now was as broad as 
the one used by Frenchmen on their writing paper 
as a mark of respect and sometimes affection for a 
just deceased relative. It gave a touch of grotesque 
pathos to an unacknowledged wreck. 

Algernon Lumley did not find it easy to talk above 
that miraculously persistent band and the everlasting 
swish of dancing feet. A quiet man, who revelled 
in silences, his voice was quiet, as were his clothes, 
his tread, and a history whose rather queer echoes 
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had almost died away. And in any case what was 
the use of talking ? As well attempt to move the 
Rigi with a volley of blank cartridges as dissuade 
Kitty Cornish from a fixed idea with mere^ntlemanly 
words. Then, too, she was more than his wife. She 
was his banker. The fifteen hundred’a year into 
which she had come when George had died like a 
fish in a bottle had saved him from competing with 
the collar stud and bootlace merchants in the streets 
of London. With a shrug of the shoulders he put 
away, therefore, the watch that he had inherited from 
George, rose and stQod in one of liis unconsciously 
graceful attitudes in a comer of the box. To this, 
as to every place, he lent an air. of great distinction 
with his liquid height, his Stuart profile, his snow- 
white hair, and a dyed moustache upon which he 
lavished as much care and attention as most men 
devote to golf. 

On the great space below there were at least two 
thousand temporarily demented people wobbling 
about in one unholy mass, like just caught flies on a 
sheet of sticky paper. Many of the younger men, 
slim, sinuous, and simpering, looked, in their elaborate 
fancy dress, like women, but all the women could not 
be mistaken for anything else in costumes which 
outdid Baedeker as a guide to sight-seers. The 
stammering rag-time with the thrumming under¬ 
current of banjos rose into an atmosphere heavy 
with the reek of scent, powder, and cigarette smoke. 
All the other boxes were filled with fantastic people 
who came and went like bees in a Gargantuan 
honeycomb. 

“ Then, too, as you know as well as I do,” added 
Lady George at the top of her voice, “ I*ve asked 
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some of the boys to drop in 'ete about three o’clock 
for an ’am sandwich and a glasser two. Nice thing 
if they came up and found that you had marched me 
off ’ome anS left ’em flat, I don’t think.” 

Although she wasn’t looking, Lumley bowed and 
waved his £and as who should say, “ My dear did 
thing, I dm not arguing. Have it your own way. 
You always do, and you have the right.” 

She knew both gestures as well as she knew the 
remark, but being one of those women who continue 
to fight long after the battle has been won she carried 
on her reproaches in the vain hope of getting some¬ 
thing back which would give her a legitimate reason 
for further indignation and eloquence. She ought to 
have been an opera singer, so that she must have been 
obliged to save her voice between performances. 

The only thing that she held up against Lumley 
was his lack of imagination. He simply could not 
understand that, for the sake of her self-respect, a 
wife ought to be provided with something to grumble 
at even if it is fictitious. 

By putting up with her ever-varying moods, by 
escorting her into places and functions and that 
strange and lamentable company who came out of 
the shady comers of London into the glare of its 
night lights, he considered that he worked as hard 
for a living as all the conscientious men who slaved 
at City desks. He was, however, a grateful person. 
He performed his duties cheerfully, showed no im¬ 
patience or irritation, and in his own peculiar un¬ 
demonstrative and economical way was fond of the 
woman who had married him for his air of high 
breeding, but continued to go under the name, without 
having the slightest right to do so, of the feeble-minded 
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man to whom she had served so many brandies and 
sodas. 

Uncommonly beautiful in her youth| this kind, 
easy, trying, pathetic, and often bibulous woman had 
flourished at the time when it was the fashion among 
the more idiotic of the sons of the ancient aristocracy 
to spend their days in going from one to another of 
the refreshment rooms on the various railway stations, 
where they drank between trains and became socially 
familiar with all the most attractive barmaids. 

George Lomax Alexander Gerald St. John Cornish, 
third son of the thirteenth Marquess of Millchester, 
had joined the railway brigade on coming down from 
Oxford. A' big, lumbering, blond, curly-headed, 
good-natured creature of the St. Bernard type w^ho, 
if he had had the energy and the necessary clean eye 
would have made a magnificent county cricketer, 
dedicated enough of the best years of his life to the 
Great Western brandy crawl to achieve the enviable 
position of its chief exponent. Before he became a 
confirmed alcoholic, as he did at twenty-eight, it 
was his proud boast that he knew every bar and every 
barmaid on the entire system. At a moment’s 
notice, although never at any time after midday, he 
could give the pet name and a very vivid description 
of every one of the girls who stood with regulation 
insolence and decoration behind a thousand counters. 
But it was to the refreshment n>om of the station at 
Reading that he gravitated most frequently, because 
it was there that Kitty Libby, daughter of a local 
barber, reigned as queen, dressed always in the height 
of fashion and the cheapest jewellery. 

He was, of course, Geordie to her, and she was 
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naturally Kitten to him.^ Under the influence of 
her sympathetic eye and four star brandy he fell into 
the habit of confiding his inmost thoughts, and the 
heartrending* account just before closing time, of his 
being misunderstood by the family. He even went 
so far eventually as to take rooms in her town, of 
all places, S;o that he might be witliin a few hundred 
yards of the “ one woman on God’s green earth ” 
who appreciated his good points and guided him to 
the door of his lodgings. 

And then, suddenly, the brandy crawl habit which 
had led to several most amusing and amazing 
marriages was supplanted by the one that developed 
strongly in 1906 of haunting the musical comedy 
theatres and making Peeresses of chorus girls. Where¬ 
upon George Cornish found himself in sole possession 
not only of the Reading but every other refreshment 
room on the Great Western Railway—and it got 
upon his nerves. He was now a man of two great 
grievances, because to the family misunderstanding 
he added the wholesale desertion of the gang. And 
so, emerging from a more than usually enjoyable 
attack of delirium tremens, he obtained the strong 
arm of a friendly and often tipped porter, was escorted 
from his rooms to the station, entered the familiar 
and fly-blown room in which the lovely Kitten dis¬ 
pensed spiritual comfort to her customers and leaned 
feebly on the too familiar counter. “ Kitten,” he 
said, ** how about trottin* round somewhere with me 
in the mornin* and gettin* married ? ” 

In all truthfulness it must be said that this ex¬ 
tremely worldly young woman, who had clung with 
the most rigid and sometimes puzzling pride to her 
virtue, received so great a shock from an unexpected 
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proposal which would lift her out of the vast medioc¬ 
rity of her position as a barmaid into the dazzling 
heights of aristocracy that, for the first time in her 
career she fiooded a small glass of Benedictine and 
burst into tears during business hours. «Like every 
member of her useful profession she !bad allowed 
nothing hitherto to disturb her flashy imperturbability. 

They were joined together as soon as the necessary 
regulations of the Registrar of births, deaths and 
marriages could be overcome, and lived an almost 
ideal life until another Registrar was called in to 
fill in the form for George’s exit from all mortal 
worries. It need hardly be said that in addition to 
her wifely duties Lady George had performed those 
of a nurse; a watcher, a prohibition agent, a 
gaoler, and a guide, and all these she had carried 
out with a garrulous devotion that was inspiring to 
behold. 

A broken woman in the early forties she then made 
the fatal mistake of retiring from the elasticity of 
semi-society and a tlat in Shaftesbury Avenue in 
which she had entertained actors and horse-trainers, 
bankrupts and members of Parliament, a Duke or 
two, several Hoiiourables, a Scotch company pro¬ 
moter who played underhand games with newspapers, 
and many of those great optimists who followed the 
races and played cards for a living, to bury herself 
in a remote corner of Buckinghamshire, where the 
county continued the old-fashioned practice of draw¬ 
ing the line. There, in a charming cottage with a 
lovely garden, her existence was completely ignored 
by everyone of any social standing for miles around. 
The Vicar gladly would have called upon her, having 
had a penchant for barmaids in his undergraduate 
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days, but his wife threatened to write to the Bishop 
if he so far departed from the country cue. 

With greying hair and a strangely unmade up and 
wistful face the lonely widow chummed with her rural 
maid, surfeited herself with novels, and underwent a 
long and presently devastating rest-cure, growing 
finally to hate the sight of wisteria, to resent the 
exquisite scents and sounds of her rustic surround¬ 
ings, and pine for people, buses, shops, restaurants, 
and the old night life. And when, one lucky day, 
a wealthy New York woman found the village in 
her motor-car, fell hysterically in love with the 
cottage and made a sentimental offer for its purchase. 
Lady George seized the breath-taking cheque, shook 
her fist at the Chiltern Hills, returned to London with 
eager joy, and rented a stuffy little house in Hill Street, 
Knightsbridge. 

But being ashamed to face the old and evergreen 
lot in all her clean and pathetic naturalness, she 
placed herself in the hands of one of those terrible 
creatures who call themselves beauty specialists, and 
underwent all the hon*ors of renovation. The white 
fantail pigeons which had been her so devoted friends, 
perching confidently on her shoulders and taking 
grain with the utmost delicacy from her uncoloured 
lips, would never have recognized the painted lady 
with the iron-twisted yellow hair who was welcomed 
back to shadiness by the London regiment of rasta- 
quiers who saw in this full-blown elderly member one 
who was ever ready to win their constant company 
with a good table and a well-stocked cellar. 

Her reaction from rusticity and the cold shoulder 
carried her almost immediately, of course, into a 
second marriage. One glance at Algernon had been 
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enough. Shabby and starving as he was when she 
met him she recognized in him the antithesis of the 
bibulous and drink stained George, discovered that 
he really had been a Major in a crack cavalry regiment, 
and married him to revenge herself upon the Buck¬ 
inghamshire Lumleys to whom he belonged, and who 
had tilted their noses when they had driven past her 
cottage every day. And by refusing to take his name 
she gloried in the belief that she had put a blight upon 
them from which they never could recover, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that they had refused to claim 
this graceful and disgraceful relative for very many 
years. 

The second marriage had been as great a success 
as the first one, but this time it often fell to the lot 
of the Major, according to the inevitable laws of 
poetic justice, to guide his wife’s faltering steps to 
the little house in Knightsbridge. 


II 

Teddy Sherwood was the first of the boys to visit 
the box at the appointed hour, and being the only 
man of her wide acquaintance who drew a large and 
steady income from a reputable source. Lady George 
greeted him with effusion. 

“ Oh, hello, Teddy dear,” she said, the inexhaustible 
band making it necessary for her to sing her welcome 
in the manner of a stentorian Brunhilde, “ where’s 
the others ? ” 

Sherwood’s honest bourgeois face wore so angry 
a scowl that he brought immediately into the com¬ 
parative peace of that domestic atmosphere a strong 
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and impending sense of trouble. He was not in 
fancy clothes. Every inch of him showed plainly 
that he detested dressing up. He wore a dinner 
jacket in wliich, with his immense breadth of chest 
and short, 4thick, bandy legs he easily might have 
been mistaken for a gymnasium instructor at a 
dance giveh by his Masonic Lodge. He was the son 
of Sherwood of Everybody’s Grocery Shops, that’s 
who he was ; a damned common man, and he didn’t 
care who knew it. In fact, he advertised the fact. 
He had done so at Charterhouse and Merton. And 
he still did it, and always would. Sherwood—^the 
name was as well known as Lipton, or the A.B.C., 
or Dewar. He suffered from that inverted form of 
snobbishness which makes men boast of having 
started life with half a crown. Very different from 
the greater number of the men with whom he chose 
to herd, who persisted in calling themselves gentlemen 
merely because the accident of birth had given them 
names that were to be found in Debrett. 

“ Don’t ask me,” he said shortly, pushing a chair 
into a corner and sitting down with his back to the 
outer world. 

Lady George, much to Lumley’s astonishment, did 
not ask. Never before had he known her to miss an 
opportunity to exercise her tongue. She had, how¬ 
ever, kept her eyes open since the commencement of 
the ball, and had seen something happen which made 
her very well aware of the reason for this man’s deep 
anger and dangerous jealousy. With an air of almost 
comical pride he had arrived in the first rush, she 
had seen, with a girl who had at once arrested her 
attention. With hair as golden as the petals of a 
buttercup, a small oval face with a tip-tilted 
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impertinent nose» laughing lips, and eyes as blue as a 
robin's egg, her delicate roundness and youthfulness, 
her tiny ankles and wrists were apparent to any eye 
from the fact that she wore the trying costume of 
a ballerina. And although there had never been 
much poetry in Lady George's battered soul she 
had told herself, as she had looked down from her 
high perch, that this young thing might have been a 
wild flower that had fallen out of Heaven and landed 
stem first into a puff of snow white cloud. 

Herself tall and full blown, with wide shoulders 
and even in her prime a tendency, if she had permitted 
it to conquer, to become Rubensesque, as she was 
now, Lady George, like all Juno women, envied and 
admired the small-boned, exquisitely coloured Nattier 
type beyond the power of words. And so, poor old 
world worn but romantic creature, she had followed 
this alluring little figure through the fast increasing 
maze with pathetic interest, caught Teddy Sherwood’s 
eager joy in dancing with her, watched the way in 
which “ that rotter ’* Tony Fortescue had cut in 
suddenly at about half-past one and, with an utter 
disregard for moral or civil codes or for the feelings 
of the man who had often lent his money and put 
him up when there was no other roof for his head 
than that of a doss-house, had absorbed her ever since. 
At that moment they were dancing together. Lady 
George could pick out the enviable form of the girl 
and the tall wiry body of Tony dressed as a Dulac 
Pierrot among the many coloured crowd. 

Who this girl was, and where Sherwood, who had 
the reputation of being a misogynist, had found her, 
Lady George, whose once detective memory for faces 
had become considerably blurred, had not the remotest 
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idea. By the unusual ecstacy that was stamped upon 
him when he had brought her to the floor, his bitter 
annoyance and dejection at having been used and 
dropped, and his present attitude of smouldering 
rage as he %at like a volcano in the dark comer, it 
was not difficult to guess that, before the ball was 
over, Teddjr Sherwood would see red and fight. 

Like everybody else. Lady George was very fond 
of the Hon. Anthony Stirling Fortescue—^wlio could 
help it ?—but so far as this incident went Sherwood 
had her sympathy for his abominable treatment on 
the part of a man to whom he had been so generous. 
She considered, therefore, that the grounds for the 
ugly fracas that was bound to come were sound and 
good, and she could not help being anxious to see 
justice meted out. It did not occur to her to put 
any share of the blame upon the girl for allowing 
herself to be” carried away, because Tony, as she had 
said so often, was irresistible, with his high spirits, 
his infernal impudence, and his extraordinary good 
looks. All the same, belonging to the aristocracy by 
both her marriage ties, she hoped that when Sherwood 
did let himself go it would not be in or near her box. 
She had no desire to see her name in the Police Court 
news. 

She had not forgotten, nor ever would, the whirl¬ 
wind attack that Sherwood had made upon three men in 
Leicester Square one night who had gone a little too 
far in their badinage. In a very few minutes they 
had been rendered temporarily unrecognizable under 
a battering which had been so savage and relentless 
as to make shudders run up and down the spines of 
the most cold-blooded members of her theatre 
party. 
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“ Lumley,’* she sang out, “ give Teddy Sherwood 
a glass of champagne.’* 

“ Oh my dear fellow, I beg your pardon,** said the 
Major, “ I don’t know what I was thinking about.” 

“ Think about whiskey,” said Sherwood rudely. 
“ That’s what I need.” 

And when he filled a tumbler and drank it neat at 
a gulp, repeated the process and rose to his feet in 
all his monkey-like strength, Lady George was 
thrilled to the marrow. Woman-like, she had an 
intense admiration for primeval man and the same 
joy at the sight of blood that took so many of her 
sisters to prize fights and the bull ring. In another 
instant she expected to see this outraged man mount 
to the rim of the box, take a flying leap to the floor 
below and grapple murderously with the disloyal 
friend who had taken his girl away. 

The girl, as she ought to have known at once, was 
Chrissie Bunning who, having brought herself up 
to the supreme pitch of courage that enables perfectly 
sane people to commit suicide, was dancing round 
the face of the clock. 


Ill 

It may or may not be remembered that long before 
the Duncan Sisters came over from America to sing 
their quaint and amusing little songs, dressed like 
the youngest of the numerous children of an over¬ 
worked small town store keeper, the most popular 
turn on‘the London music halls was given by two 
clever and charming girls who were billed as Sissie 
and Chrissie. The fact that they were twins and so 
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exactly alike that when Chrissie slipped suddenly 
into Sissie’s place at the piano nobody believed that 
the change had been made, added a curious piquancy 
to their very delightful and very ingenious programme. 
It gave people the chance, too, of betting as to who 
was who, and thus attracted to the houses in which 
they performed a public who otherwise would have 
spent the evening at the card table or the billiard 
room. 

The orphans of a man who had driven one of the 
London horse buses until they had been superseded 
by motors, and his wife who had worked herself into 
a premature grave in the gallant endeavour to keep 
her family’s head above water by charing, these girls 
had not won their way to the top line of the Coliseum 
without the usual struggles and the inevitable demand 
for physical purchase. 

At a time when even the most precocious children 
are still seen and not heard, these two funny looking 
little sparrows began to chirp. Inheriting the bent 
for music from their father, who played the mouth 
organ to complete perfection, they were encouraged 
at school and set up in the parlour of the Fulham 
Road tenement building to show off. Also they were 
taught to play the piano gratis by the German 
conductor of a suburban theatre who lived in the 
next door flat. From the frequent street organs which 
brought a fleeting joy into the ugly dullness of their 
world, they picked up all the popular airs of the 
moment, and with gestures invented by themselves 
sang them together to admiring neighbours. At 
the age of twelve, though they were still tiny enough 
to be taken for eight, they began to work out little 
songs of their own, adaptations of nursery rhymes 
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for the most part, touched with the quaint sense of 
humour that develops in the London streets, with 
melodies founded, like those of all writers of popular 
music, on the successful efiorts of a ^ndrcd pens. 
Both of them now played the piano with all the 
astonishing dash and flourish of the dverage piano 
tuner, but that was all. In other words, they con¬ 
veyed the impression of being able to do very much 
more than they did, which succeeded in raising them 
to the altitude of musical prodigies in the estimation 
of their schoolfellows and the friends of their parents. 

It was then that their father, dismounted from his 
bus, died of humiliation and anger after having 
walked the streets for a year. Carbon had something 
to do with his death, of course, because he took to 
haunting his old bus yard in order to cast vituperation 
upon the abominable invention which had put him 
and his horses on the shelf, and the fumes from back¬ 
firing engines flowed down his open throat. He was 
one of numerous mart 5 rrs to the imhappy cause of 
progress. 

When the girls were sixteen, their worn mother 
arrived at the end of her breath, fell all the way down 
the long flight of stairs that she had just scrubbed in 
the offices of the Fulham gas company, and with 
one last anxious thought for her pretty twins passed 
immediately with a glorious welcome into the special 
corner that is reserved in Heaven for widowed 
charwomen. 

After a period of overwhelming grief followed by 
three years of semi-starvation Luck tapped the two 
little buttercup girls on the shoulder. Through* the 
influence of the German conductor they were engaged, 
on a joint salary of a pound a week, by the manager 
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of a troupe of picrrots who performed in a tent on 
the sands of Blackpool, and on the small rickety 
stage of this sometimes hot, but more frequently 
chilly, enclosure appea^sed 'in the short frc^s of 
children; of^ six, and brought great prosperity to the 
modem Scrooge who had signed them on for the 
season and refused to raise their salary. Even on 
that, however, they managed to keep body and soul 
together, and avoid the temptations of more and 
easier money that came to them from lasciviqus 
hoUday makers who “ liked *era young.” 

A fine offer to appear in the Christmas pantomime 
at a large midland city was refused because it i^tsried 
with it a clause for alternate week-ends with Mr. 
Cooper Marsley, the owner of the theatre, and so 
Sissic and Chrissie toured the small towns with a 
vaudeville troupe. Finally, after a series of humilia¬ 
tions, sarcasms, degrading atmospheres in which they 
retained their bloom like a pot of geraniums on the 
window sill of a brothel, proffered contracts for 
London engagements from agents who invariably 
demanded the quid pro quo, they were given the 
opportunity to appear at the Coliseum as an extra 
turn in the off season, and in the colloquial language 
of the “ Gentleman with the Eyeglass ” who wrote 
about London in an evening paper, “ they stopped 
the show.” 

“ Miracles sometimes happen,” he ^rote. ” I 
know, because I saw one last night with my one good 
eye. It came upon the audience in St. Martin’s 
Lane after the heartrending efforts of an elderly 
prima donna to mount to the giddy heights of C, 
and two beefy Swedes who flung cannon balls at 
each other in the laudable but unsuccessful attempt 
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to break each other’s necks. Out came those awful 
words that so often spell amateurishness, imitation, 
and the boredom that can be cut with a knife—* Extra 
Turn,’ and just as the house.lvas rising as one man to 
.occupy the bar the curtain went up on twg diminutive 
girls, so clean and yellow and young that they looked 
like chickens who had just tapped themselves out 
of their shells. Or, better still, (my, ain’t I eloquent?) 
two perfect and arresting pieces of Copenhagen ware 
designed by an artist who loved his Heavenly Twins. 
Twins they were, so astonishingly and amazingly 
alike as to make one afraid for a moment that one 
had got ’em again, and oh my dears, how heavenly 1 
Words fail my overworked pen in an endeavour to 
describe the effect upon the immediately reseated 
audience at the sight of these two. Honestly, and 
if I weren’t honest I shouldn’t have been there to 
find the elusive copy for my column, it was like a 
shaft of sun%ht on a drab wall, a puff of sea breeze 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta. They sang, playing 
their own accompaniments, first one and then the 
other, sitting at or perched upon the piano. They 
sang together, and played together and laughed 
together, enjoying themselves as much as we enjoyed 
them. They were as deft and charming as gambolling 
kittens with a ball of wool, or spring lambs with a 
slight attack of hysteria. They went from melody 
to melody, from skit to skit, strange, surprising, 
witty, unexpected, spontaneous, utterly unself con¬ 
scious or coy, and sometimes so whimsical that they 
might have been two of Wendy’s children playing 
truant from the brain of J. M. Barrie. Therefore, 
when I say that they stopped the show I mean it 
literally. The audience was as delightfully surprised 
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as a great party of street urchins at the first sight of 
the Channel. Encore after encore was demanded, 
with such applause as I have only heard in that 
theatre 'wheh^ Mascagni ^ conducted his one famous 
opera ahd Sarah Bernhardt limped gloriously through 
the iorture sfeene of La Tosca. And when they had 
obviously gone through every blessed thing they 
knew twice they were brought back again and again 
for the sheer pleasure of taking part in their joy and 
amazement. The whole bill was disrupted. The 
house deliberately emptied itself into the street as a' 
final spontaneous mark of admiration and respect 
after the waiting artists had rushed on to the stage 
and carried these children round on their shoulders 
between laughter and tears. It really was an amazing 
and unforgettable evening, a demonstration of true 
and well-deserved enthusiasm for talent hitherto 
obviously unrecognized by theatre people, from the 
fact that theirs should have been the featured and 
not the extra turn by all the rights of the game. 
And it is the easiest thing in the world to predict 
that on the top of nfext week’s programme the names 
of Sissie and Chrissie will stand out in the largest 
and boldest red letters that can be found in all the 
printers* shops in this our city. The Gentleman with 
the Eyeglass will lay his enormous salary on that, 
good friends.” 

But as no one came forward to take his bet he made 
no extraneous and always welcome money. But he 
did have the satisfaction of seeing his bursting para* 
graph quoted in full in the newspaper advertisements 
and on a special board that was displayed outside 
the theatre for several weeks of capacity business* 
And one of the. proudest boasts of that kind, hard 
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driven little man, who couldn’t have kept an eyeglass 
in either of his eyes for all the money on earth, was 
that he had helped to discover the blue and gold 
sisters who had emerged disillusioned, * shabby and 
spotless into the glare of publicity anc^ success, to 
rank with George Robey and Vesta Tilley in the 
warm hearts of the British public. • 

All went well. From London they were booked 
into the large cities where extended engagements of 
from two to three weeks followed as a matter of 
course. Outside all the stage doors at every per¬ 
formance crowds of women and girls pushed sheepish 
men behind to see the new favourites come forth, to 
cry out “ Hello, Sissie ” to Chrissie, and “ Hello, 
Chrissie ” to Sissie and roar with laughter when, in 
graphic dumb show, the mistake was pointed 
out. They revelled in triumph, these two, and 
with the unbelievable money paid at the end of 
the week set up wardrobes of perfectly appalling 
garments, bought every inappropriate hat that could 
be found, drove about in antiquated flies in memory 
of their father, and covered themselves with as many 
beads and bangles as arc worn by Zulu princesses. 
Also they remembered to send frequent postal orders 
to their less successful friends among the pierrots, 
and took dancing lessons from the best available 
masters in every visited city. 

Every day found them hard at work polishing up 
their best numbers, rehearsing new ones, devising 
original and ingenious bits of business, practising 
effects which would look as though they were spon¬ 
taneous, impromptus that were carefully thought out, 
and back answers to the leader of the orchestra that 
had all the appearance of being made on the spur of 
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the moment. Never satisfied, they studied the 
latest slang, watched the current events, and wrote 
songs, for encores, which were steeped in the thick 
sentimentality so dear to the lower middle classes. 

Their greatest assets, and they were wise enough 
to recognize*them, were joy, laughter, spontaneity, 
and sweetness. They never forgot that line in the 
paragraph by “ The Gentleman with the Eyeglass ’* 
as to their being Wendy’s children who had played 
truant from the brain of J. M. Barrie. They clung 
to that with all the desperation of tired swimmers' 
to a spar. It gave them a patent, a trade mark, a 
cachet, a motto, and a never failing cue to new 
numbers. They were everybody’s little angels, the 
Cockney sparrows on the sunny side of the City 
streets, and so they chirped rather than sang. They 
remained, so to speak, in the parlour at a party, 
showing off in their Sunday frocks to a circle of 
neighbours. It was all very well thought out, very 
cunning and excellent and universal. They knew 
that if they could earn the extraordinary distinction 
of having it said about them that they were far too 
nice to be on the stage, poor dears, they were as safe 
as the Bank of England. 

And then one night in the treacherous March of 
1914, almost exactly two years after they had sprung 
into fame, Sissic caught a chill on a draughty stage, 
played tin the end of the week with a high tempera¬ 
ture, was taken to the hospital on Sunday morning 
with double pneumonia, and on Thursday morning 
was followed to the grave by nearly every woman and 
child in Manchester. No such outburst of emotion 
had ever been enacted in that practical city, and if 
there were no expensive wreaths dropped into that 
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little hole in the earth there were thousands of good 
tears. 

Poor little Chrissie, aghast, dumbfounded, stricken 
down by grief as a young tree torn froirf its roots by 
lightning, haunted the graveyard for several untrans¬ 
latable days. And then, ta^ng hold of herself with 
a great grip, she returned into life feeling as though 
she had had all one side of her body cut off under a 
frightful operation. Letters and telegrams of con¬ 
dolence, very real and sincere, poured down upon her 
from all parts of England, and the members of her 
profession met and passed a resolution of deep regret. 
It is indeed true to say that the death of Sissic came 
as a shock to all kinds and conditions of people. 
That one of those blue and gold children could die, 
when life seemed so essentially her right—it was cruel, 
it was wrong, it was disturbing ! But, when Chrissie 
presented herself to the managers who had been so 
eager for the services of the two sisters expecting to 
be able to work to the honour and memory of the girl 
from whom she had never been separated before, 
they shrugged their shoulders and raised their eye¬ 
brows and shook their heads. “ My dear,” they said, 
“ it’s a rotten sliame, no one knows that better than 
we do. But, you see, the value of your turn lay in 
the fact that you were twins. Simply that. Without 
Sissie . . . Very sorry. Tf you could find a young 
man, a performing dog, a little monkey . . * Well, 
there it is. Good morning, my dear. Keep in 
touch.” 

But Chrissie made no attempt to find a young man, 
a performing dog, or a little monkey. Nor did she 
keep in touch. It was written that her day was over. 
At eighteen she found that she might just as well be 
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in the earth with her sister as in the running with the 
managers. Those hide-bound people who catered to 
a public whom they never understood could not see 
the sentimehtal value that attached to a great 
favourite whose partner had been removed by death. 
Nor were they imaginative enough to appreciate the 
immense support that would be given to a girl of 
peculiar gifts who had the courage to appear as 
Chrissie-all-alone. 

With the usual improvidence and generosity of her 
kind she had saved nothing. She marked time for 
a few weeks on the money that came from the sale 
of her foolish trinkets while she made up her mind 
as to the manner in which she should rejoin her twin. 
An offer of marriage from Teddy Sherwood, made 
for the twentieth time, did not tempt her away from 
the determination to make her final exit. If she 
had loved him she would have been glsfd to remain 
alive, go far away into the country, look after a 
garden, have children, and be a good wife. But she 
didn’t love him. He frightened her. He was kind 
enough and sane enough on ordinary occasions, a 
sort of self-appointed brother during the six months 
that he had followed her from city to city, never 
missing a performance, looking after the stage set 
in which she and her sister had done their turn and 
the increasing luggage that went with them from 
place to place, but in the moments when he had 
sprung out of his enforced reserve he had shown her 
something of madness, something of a passion that 
made him ugly. She was afraid. And there was 
no one else. And so, having booked a ticket on the 
‘ftx o’clock train that was to cross the invisible bridge 
she had accepted Sherwood’s invitation to the Covent 
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Garden Ball in order that she might dance until the 
last moment .... and there met Tony Fortescue. 

By an odd and unexplainable fluke, waster as she 
knew him to be, because the stories of *his misdeeds 
were common property, frequently advertised in the 
wrong columns of the newspapers, lieVas the first 
man who had ever put an extra beat into her pulse, 
and as the moment approached when she knew that 
he was due to keep his appointment with Lady 
George for a ham sandwich and a glass or two, and 
she should have gone back to her rooms to write a 
letter to the Coroner, life had become too precious 
a thing to lose, especially when, after having held 
her in his arms for two hours, he bent down suddenly 
and kissed her lips. 
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CHAPTER II 
I 

It was not the first kiss that had been snatched by 
a trespasser, but it was the first that had touched the 
undiscovered spring of Chrissie’s virgin heart. 

For a moment she went limp and giddy. The whole 
floor swam in a blur of colours. Then she seemed 
to rise as though on wings, with a brain that was 
flooded with music. 

“ Oh good Lord ! ” said Tony, “ what’s the row ? 
I’m desperately sorry. Do forgive me.” 

That a girl should faint because she was kissed 
was an utterly new thing to liim. He had kissed all 
and sundry Avithout thinking tAvicc. And noAV that 
he came to think about it there had been something— 
what could he call it—fey ? in the eyes of this girl 
to whom he had been drawn as by a magnet and had 
ahvays wanted to meet. She must be ill. Selfish 
fool that he Avas he had worn her out in an orgy of 
dancing. It Avasn’t his unpreventable kiss that had 
affected her. It was sheer physical fatigue. And 
so, much ashamed of himself, as he still had the knack 
of being, and acting on the tip of an impulse, as he 
always did, he picked her up in his arms, carried her 
through the dancers to a room in the foyer that was the 
office of a friend connected with the management, and 
set her down with the utmost care and gentleness. 

And when she looked up into his distressed and 
anxious face she saw not the disreputable, devil-may- 
care, handsome, dissipated night bird, deep in 
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cynicism, but, in an imagination that had been 
steeped in fairy tales, a very perfect knight in a coat 
of mail, gallant and chivalrous and humble. And 
when this flash of second sight faded, ^hich, had it 
been communicated then to any of Tony«s associates, 
would have brought forth a yell of derisive laughter, 
Chrissie said to herself in the Fulham Road language 
to which she had been bred, and into which she fell 
in moments of unwatchfulness, “ This man one of 
the boys ? Outside, maybe, but underneath he’s the 
only bloomin’ gent I’ve ever struck.” 

She gave him a smile, turned away in a panic of 
self-consciousness, and sat on her legs on the sofa. 
It was extraordinary, so suddenly to have been 
transplanted from the great floor of clashing colours, 
never ending sounds and restless movements to this 
small oasis of silence. A mere commonplace hole in 
the wall with a roll-top desk, signed photographs of 
the De Reszkes, Melba, Caruso, and many other less 
famous operatic stars, a chair, a sofa, a safe, office 
paraphernalia, a worn strip of turkey carpet and a 
stale smell of tobacco, it seemed to her to be, at that 
moment of shattered plans, a wharf at the mouth of 
a swift river to which she had attached her frail craft 
by a miracle. 

She was a puzzle to Tony. Until a few seconds 
ago, when he had held licr in his arms a fainting girl 
whose flowerlike face had gone as white as her diminu¬ 
tive skirt, he had had his work cut out to keep up 
with the gaiety and abounding energy of his partner, 
the tip of whose funny little nose didn’t come up to 
his shoulder. And now he stood looking down at 
a shy child with a trusting smile in her wide blue eyes 
and a spot of colour on each cheek that might have 
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been left there by the touch of wet rose leaves. The 
look that he had called fey was gone. 

“ I can’t make you out,” he said. “ Just as I am 
going to dash forth and S.O.S. for a doctor you’ve 
come back to life, and look as if you could go on 
dancing for a fveek. Is that true, or do I dream it ? ” 

There was a short silence, during which she went 
in spirit to her lodgings in Westminster Bridge Road, 
and looked at the sinister bottle that was hidden 
under some of her clothes in a drawer. 

“ I dunno,” she said. “ But I think so.” And 
before she could stop herself she added, “ It all 
depends on you.” 

“ On me ? How ? ” There was something wildly 
paradoxical in that telephone operator aceent on the 
lips of this exquisite little Fragonard. It had amused 
him when he had heard it times without number from 
the stalls and thought that it was assumed for the 
sake of local colour. It fascinated him now. It 
was so absurd. Surprising, too, like hearing a High¬ 
lander talk French or a Parsce spc.ak with the manner 
of a Balliol blood. He liked being surprised, and so 
seldom was. And noAv tliat he saw her closely he 
asked himself if she were as old as tlie Sphinx or as 
young as to-morrow. 

She covered her naivete by rapping out the sort 
of quick back answer which she had cultivated with 
such care in her business. “ Well, I suppose you 
can nip out and pinch a syphon of soda water and 
a couple of chicken sandwiches ? Those and this 
quiet’ll do the trick.” 

“ Of course I can,” he said. “ From Lady George,” 
and made for the door. 

“ No, don’t. I don’t want ’em. I’m as right as 
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rain, reely. Please.** And she stretched out her 
hand, small, delicate, and capable, and put into her 
eyes a look which hauled him up as securely as a 
well flung lasso. It had come to her as an inspiration 
that the deserted Teddy Sherwood wa^ waiting for 
them in Lady George* s box, and already having seen 
him in the agony of jealousy all that was protective 
in her nature exerted itself to prevent his meeting 
Tony. 

Teddy Sherwood was, however, not in the box at 
that moment. Having been unable to catch sight 
of the puff of ballet skirt among the dancers he was 
hunting rapidly along the passages with a lust for 
blood. Once already he had passed the door of the 
room in which these two were destined to discover 
each other and the truth of things. 

So Tony turned and went back, wondering why 
he didn’t take her in his arms once more and kiss 
her again, as he would have done but for that odd 
touch of primness which had made her regret the 
shortness of her skirt. He had quick eyes. And as 
he stood there in his much waisted unpaid-for coat, 
immaculate tie and eccentrically wide trousers, his 
sleek hair as undisturbed as though he had just left 
the hands of the barber to whom as to everybody 
else he owed money, the characteristic impudence 
was missing from his expression. Never in the 
slightest degree self-conscious, a distressing infliction 
that makes men act, he was now perfectly straight¬ 
forward in his complete interest in this queer little 
girl with the yellow hair, blue eyes, and tiptilted nose, 
who seemed to have stopped growing in her early 
teens and to contradict sophistication by an out-of- 
date modesty. He found that the irresistible desire 
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to touch that had meule him take her away from his 
friend, though stronger than ever, was held in most 
unusual check by curiosity, sympathy, and respect. 
‘ He was ready'to bet all the money he owed that there 
was a great .pain behind that smile and that well- 
trained assumt)tion of gaiety. He was going to exert 
himself to find out what it was, and if it was in his 
power to help to do so out of gratitude not only for 
the enjo 3 rment that she and her sister had given him 
in the theatre, but because he was dominated by a 
superstitious feeling that he and she had been brought 
together for a reason impossible to define. As a 
man who backed his luck he was a prey to superstition, 
and followed impulses as sounder men acted on calm 
judgment. 

“ As a rule there’s a bottle of whiskey here,” he 
said, and opened the bottom drawer of the desk. 
” Yes, though badly hit.” 

” Not for me,” said Chrissie. 

” No ? Not just a mouthful to warm the cockles ? 
Always useful.” He held the bottle with a certain 
affection. 

” I don’t drink,” she said, with the fearlessness of 
ridicule which had made it easy for her to keep off 
the steep path. 

” Very wise, very exemplary. I’m all against it 
too.” He assumed an air of profound righteousness 
“ But I hate to see waste,” and the remaining two 
fingers went down extremely well. “ Do ^ou smoke 
by any chance ? ” 

“ Try me,” she said, dryly. 

He fished out a packet of Three Castles that was 
rather waxo^ and crumpled. “ I’m always losing 
my case,” he said, without the slightest suspicion of 
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a smile. ** So I*ve taken to leaving it in the tender 
care of my old friend Attenborough.** 

Attenborough had been a friend of hers too, since 
she had received the verdict of the ihanagers. All 
her trinkets had passed over his counter into the 
mysterious recesses that contained so Vnany fruits of 
various misfortune. 

He straightened out a cigarette and gave her a 
light. She inhaled like a Greek he saw, and felt that 
they stood on ground that was a little less uneven. 

And as he lit one for himself she ran her eyes over 
his tall, wiry, graceful figure, small, well-shaped head 
and a profile such as she had seen in the pictures by 
the old masters in the National Gallery. The stories 
of his having been sent down from Oxford, kicked 
out of his father’s house, passed through the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Court, run into Bow Street, and of his reckless 
adventures in quest of a living without work, were 
true enough she knew. The latest about Tony 
Fortesque was always a part of London conversation. 
But she told herself in extenuation of his misdeeds, 
as all good women do, that he had been misunderstood 
and without the love that makes sacrifices and the 
inspiration to go si raight. Give her the chance! 
She could put him ba<‘k into a coat of mail, she could. 

He pitched away his cigarette, drew up a chair, 
sat down with his knees against the sofa, bent forward 
and took her hands. ^ 

“ Althoitgh yoit don’t happen to know it, Chrissie, 
I’m one of your oldest London friends,” he said. 

“ What makes you think so ? *’ she asked, wrinkling 
her nose. 

“I was at the Coliseum the night tj^t you and 
Sissie were put on as an extra turn, and yelling 
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for encores gave me a sore throat for a week.’* 
He laughed at the recollection of his unwonted 
enthusiasm. 

The unexpected mention of her sister's name 
flooded her eyes and sent a tremble all along her lips. 

“ Oh my God,” he said, as back into his mind came 
the accounts of the twin’s sudden death, and the 
description of the Manchester funeral. He had 
forgotten this tragic incident when he had so ruth¬ 
lessly taken Chrissie from his friend. He had for¬ 
gotten, also, the gossip among music hall artists, 
of whom he knew many, of her being down and out, 
not bookable alone. A remarkable memory is 
demanded of people who are under the despotism 
of newspapers with their twice daily service of the 
world’s sufferings. “ Now I begin to understand . . . 
My poor kid. I’m awfully sorry.” He put his cheek 
against her cheek in an impulse of sympathy. 

There had been no one, except a kind landlady in 
her Manchester lodgings to mother her in her grief. 
This human touch was good 1 And presently, still 
sitting in this way, ^e drew a long breath and said 
“ A bit of luck meeting you.” 

“ It will be if I know anything about luck—and 
I do, because I’ve lived on it.” And he put his arms 
round her shoulders and added, “ You were going 
to take something this morning, weren’t you ? Tell 
me.” ^ 

“ What made you guess that ? I’ve been laughing 
ever since you cut in.” * 

“ The look in your eyes. I’ve seen it before. It 
always means the same thing.” 

“ Yes,” she said simply. “ That’s what it was 
all right.” 
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“ No need to ask why. You lovely quaint thing, 
you don’t look old enough to have acquired the 
courage to do that thing.” 

“ I had it because I’m not old enough,” she said. 
“ Nothing to lose. No one to break from. No roots. 
It’s different now.” 

“ Why is it ? ” 

She didn’t answer. 

But he felt that she came a little closer to him. 

“ You can tell he said. “ You oiigM to tell 
me. Why did we meet like this on what was going 
to be your last night ? Why are we here now ? ” 

“It’s different because of you,” she said, with her 
usual honesty. 

Whereupon he drew back quickly, took her little 
face in his hands, and looked deeply into her eyes. . . . 
He had been right to feel superstitious then. He had 
not intended to come to this fool ball where he was 
bound to rub shoulders with all the people of whom, 
temporarily, he was sick. On the way to a gambling 
club he had felt a sudden pull to divert the cab, and 
he had done so instantly. He obeyed such hunches 
implicitly, in backing horses, at baccarat. It was 
the elusive liand of luck. And here was this extra¬ 
ordinary girl, who had fallen from the top of the 
tree, whom he had always wanted to meet and 
couldn’t, because she and her sister had dodged 
extraneous men, and^hom he had drawn back from 
the threshold of death. 

There was no argument. She was his. He claimed 
her. And he was hers. He knew it. Everything 
in his spirit cried it out. He was to give her life, 
and she, a twin without her sister, as lucky as a load 
of hay on a cart with a whit^ horse, a new moon seen 
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over the left shoulder, a hunchback on the right-hand 
side on Derby Day, was his mascot and his girl. 
She couldn’t work for herself and he couldn’t work 
for her. He never worked. But if he could keep his 
own head above water as an expert swimmer he could 
hold hers above as well. It was a certainty. A snip. 
The best thing in racing. 

He kissed her then and shot out a kind of trium¬ 
phant cry. “ All right,” he said. “ From this 
moment you and I are against the bally world. Is 
that a bargain ? ” 

She nodded with a smile of utter adoration, and 
put her check against his cheek again. 


II 

It was five o’clock when Teddy Sherwood returned 
to the box. During his absence he had dashed off 
rapidly to half a dozen of Tony’s haunts—the cab¬ 
men’s shelters in various parts of the town to which 
that “ blighter ” so frequently went for a preliminary 
breakfast witli anyone who was still awake, the 
restaurants having closed at a respectable hour. 

He had been driven into Westminster Bridge Road, 
too, to see if there were a light in Chrissie’s window. 

He had come back to Covent Garden because he 
felt, poor devil, that in Lady George he had a friend. 
The effect of whiskey had worn off, but not of 
jealousy. 

He was more than ever determined to make Tony 
pay for his ruined evening, however long he had to 
wait. He was a man who not only never forgave, 
in the manner of most of his brother Christians, but 
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who fostered a spirit of revenge with a sort of inverted 
enjoyment. 

Sticking to his post to the bitter end there was the 
now sunken-eyed Major. In one of his early examin¬ 
able chapters he must surely have played the patient 
part of A.D.C. to a Colonial Governor, and been 
placed at the disposal of a social-minded wife. 

Several men were surrounding Lady George. It is 
true that she had imbibed a little too much wine, 
and that her hair had become a trifle careless. She 
was, as she always had been, excitable in the presence 
of any man who wasn’t her husband, and not only 
did her tongue run away with her, but her gestures, 
her facial expressions, and her laugh, especially her 
laugh, which went on loudly, for no reason at all, 
like that of an Irish cook out under the moon with 
a friend. One of her guests w'as Mortimer Pollock, 
whose brilliant pen, though he was seldom in a 
condition to use it, did almost as much to show the 
public what egregious little peddlers the leading 
politicians were as the muddles they made. Another 
was a strangely excellent actor, whose metier it was 
to give far too truthful portraits of men in senile 
decay, and as he rarely got the chance because the 
public had no liking for the raw truth upon the stage 
was nearly always and unwillingly resting. And the 
others were gentlemen of no visible means, like Tony 
Fortesque, who worked far harder to keep alive by 
not working than if they worked for a living—^very 
presentable until one got too close, when the tremble 
of the hands and the maplike red lines that ran from 
cheek to cheek via an undoubted family nose became 
apparent. They put up with the illustrated volu¬ 
bility of dear old Kitty for the sake of what she could 
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give them to eat and drink, and then, like yachts 
that were liable to meet with fogs, laid in a plentiful 
supply. 

Among theSe nimble but energetic people who no 
longer perched upon even the most attenuated branches 
of their family* trees the plebeian Teddy was curiously 
out of place. He was like an ill-bred terrier among 
gun-shy pedigree dogs. They allowed him into their 
range of vision with an air of patronage because he 
was the possessor of the sort of income of which they 
dreamed in half-waking moments. 

The floor was almost as crowded as when Sherwood 
had left the building. People danced on and on, as 
though they had been wound up, and the band went 
from tune to tune like a body of mechanical figures. 
The whole thing, in spite of all the colours of the 
rainbow, had settled down into a dull and joyless 
orgy of irresistible movement. It might have been 
a form of punishment ordained by a despot with a 
sense of the ridiculous. 

How long Lady George would have had to wait 
until the orchestra died in its shoes cannot be decided. 
At the moment when Tony Fortesque led Chrissie 
into the box, singing out “ Hullo, everybody,” and 
Teddy Sherwood got up to spring at his throat, a 
scream so piercing rose above the music that it 
shattered into confusion and stopped, while every 
woman fell away from her partner, and thousands of 
eyes, shocked suddenly into intelligence, turned to 
the place from whence it came. 

Lady George, who had been tuned up to drama by 
Sherwood’s attitude, jumped, as she would have said, 
out of her skin, and all her party hurried to the edge 
of the box and leaned over. Tony held Chrissie’s 
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hand in a proprietory grip, and Teddy Sherwood, 
despoiled of his revenge, cursed the interruption and 
stood impotent. 

In an empty box on the second tier*a man stood 
with his arms raised above his head. His hair was 
long and unkempt, his face pale and cadaverous, and 
he wore spectacles and a rusty suit of black clothes. 
He might have been a Sinn Feiner or an anti-vaccina¬ 
tionist. He was obviously a fanatic who had stepped 
in unnoticed from the street. 

Satisfied that he had captured the attention of 
everyone there he began at once to shout in a thin, 
tubercular voice, tinged with the triumph of one 
with a horror to impart. 

“ Fools, fools, thoughtless, sightless fools, dancing, 
dancing when forests of trees stand ready to be made 
into crosses to mark the graves of half your people. 
Before it is too late, go forth from the sham paradise 
in which ye live, put your ears to the ground, hearken 
to the industry of great factories that prepare the 
instruments for tlic ruin of this world, pray to God 
for strength and courage, and lit yourselves to play 
the part of men in the coming holocaust. I tell ye 
that the hour approaclieth when ye will dance to 
the tune of war, hold each other close in the most 
unholy fear, fall on your faces before the Four Horse¬ 
men of the Apocalypse, bo driven in masses into the 
bloody maw of guns, fight, curse, shriek, suffer, 
starve, and if by a miracle ye escape alive meet the 
foul diseases that will ooze from the reeking earth. 
I say to you ....*’ 

What else he would have said was choked back 
into his mouth by the iron hand of a policeman who 
marched solemnly into the box, saiM him by the 
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collar, whirled him round, and walked him of! in 
front of a stiff, relentless arm. 

There was a burst of catcalls, a scatter of sarcastic 
cheers, a buzz of talk. Someone called out “ Who 
goes home and the answer came with a roar 
“ We do.” In the manner of geese that followed a 
leader a general movement was made to the doors— 
flaccid pierrots, limping Queens of Sheba, Rajahs, 
Turks, Tyrolean mountain climbers, diaphanous 
Persians, monks, nuns, cavaliers, gondoliers, and a 
concave woman, probably advertising a new reducing' 
medicine, who wore nothing but a suit of black silk 
tights. With all the appearance of relief the bands- 
men accepted their quietus and began to put their 
instruments away. If the fanatic had not succeeded 
in sending the dancers out to pray he had, at any 
rate, brought the orgy to an end and packed them 
off to bed. 

“ What are you thinking about ? ” asked Chrissie, 
looking up into Tony's almost unrecognizable face. 

“ War,” he said with gleaming eyes. “ By God, 
if that man’s right, life begins for me.” 


Ill 

Forgiving everything, even rudeness and neglect, 
on the part of a good-looking man. Lady George, 
who had joined in the laughter, swung over illogically 
to Tony’s side. She always thought of him as a 
darling in spite, or perhaps because, of his numerous 
bad tricks. And when, as now, he gave her one of 
his angelic smiles and raised her hands to his lips 
as though she were a Queen she didn’t wobble, she 
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crashed. But a quick glance at Teddy Sherwood 
made her very certain that his assault had only been 
postponed by the ridiculous interruption of that self- 
appointed prophet of impossible evil, and so with a 
touch of masterly strategy she worked another 
tangent. 

“ Oh, Teddy dear,” she said, in her most wheedling 
voice, ” you’re the only nippy member of this party. 
Make a bee-line into the street, like a good boy, bag 
a taxi for me and wait with it at the corner of York 
Street until I come along with Lumley. I’ll follcr 
at once.” 

He hesitated, with green eyes on Tony’s complacent 
face. 

“ Please,” she added, and turning him round gave 
him a little push. 

And so he went, blasphemously, nursing his 
grievance. And the inevitable fracas was averted 
again. 

“ Urn,” said the actor, taking the last of the Major’s 
cigars. “ That man ought not to be run into Bow 
Street as drunk and disorderly. His place is in 
Downing Street at the head of our fathead Govern¬ 
ment. He might put conscription through and disturb 
the German plans for war.” 

“ Bosh! ” said Mortimer Pollock, pouiing out the 
dregs of a bottle of champagne. “ The Germans 
have no such plans. War is merely the nightmare 
of jingoes in this age of intelligence. The Teutonic 
war machine is maintained as a brilliantly clever 
method of putting their increasing Communists into 
uniform. It is the epitome of Kulture, the disci¬ 
plinary herding system. You’re out of date, old 
boy.” He drained his glass. 
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“ Oh, don’t say that,” said the Major whimsically. 
“ I could do very well with a nice long war. As a 
pukka soldier who passed through the Staff College 
I should certkinly be given a brass hat, a seat in the 
war office aiid pay that would add very greatly to 
my comfort.” 

Lady George held out a cordial hand to Chrissie. 
” Nobody’s taken the trouble to introduce us,” she 
said graciously. ” And now that I remember where 
I’ve seen yer before I suppose they thought there 
wasn’t no need. You’re better known than I am, 
Gungadin.” She giggled at what her many syco¬ 
phants would have called a witty remark. But 
before Chrissie could answer with more than her 
funny little way of wrinkling her nose like a rabbit, 
her hostess turned to Tony with something of anxious 
haste. “ Now’s your chance to do a guy, quick.” 

Tony was genuinely surprised. “ Do a guy ? ” he 
echoed. “ My dear old thing, what do you mean ? 
Chrissie and I are going home with my old friend 
Teddy for scrambled eggs and the best coffee in 
London.” 

” Oh, no, you’re not,” said Lady George. 

“ He’ll be frightfully disgruntled if we don’t.” 

“ You think so, do yer ? I always say you’re 
one of the freaks tliat was bom with an extra skin. 
If you could have seen Teddy’s face when he found 
that you intended to gobble up his partner you wouldn’t 
make that song about scrambled eggs, mer boy. 
Minced beef would be the proper words to use.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Chrissie, who had seen this man go 
mad. ” Let’s slip out and get some breakfast at 
Lockhart’s. It'll be time enough for you to look up 
Teddy in about a week.” 
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But Tony refused to be mothered into running 
away. “ Poor old Teddy,’* he said. “ He is rather 
upset, 1 suppose. I’d forgotten all about his having 
brought you here, Chrissie. But that’s all the more 
reason for our going home with him. I pan apologize 
and put things right. He’s one of the best and as 
human as they’re made. He’ll understand. Why 
don’t we all go to Mount Street ? His man’s a light 
sleeper, and nothing pleases him so much as showing 
his extraordinary gifts with a frying-pan.” 

“ Teddy’s out to kill,” said Lady George. 

“ My dear old thing,” said Tony, in his most 
soothing manner. “ I have as many lives as a cat.” 

And so Lady George washed her hands of the whole 
thing. She had brought diplomacy to a fine art in 
order to shelve a horrible row, and failed. Well, 
there it was. She could do no more. Tony always 
had his way. The fight must happen. She was 
tired. “ Why dorCt you make an effort to get out 
of this infernal place, Lumley ? ” she snapped, 
remembering suddenly that she possessed a husband. 
“ Do you think I want ter be the last ter leave the 
burning ship ? ” But the word she used was obviously 
not burning. 

” I beg your pardon,” said the Major, allowing 
something of his keen desire to have evacuated the 
position hours before to show in his expression. A 
cloak, a vanity case, a pair of opera glasses—these 
were only a few of the unnecessary things that his 
wife inconvenienced people with. Someone said of 
her that she always went about prepared for ship¬ 
wreck on a desert island, like Micawber. He gathered 
them all up like a well-trained courier. Whereupon 
Lady George led the little procession into the passage 
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and down the main staircase, across the foyer, and 
into the crowd that surged about the doors. Cars 
were conspicuous by their absence. Taxis were 
scarce. People dribbled into the narrow street either 
to walk home^ under a sky split by the Unger of dawn, 
or to go in search of some sort of conveyance in which 
to drive into the purlieus from which they had issued 
like moths during the final hours of the long departed 
day. 

“ I *ave a cab,’* said Lady George, “ in York Street. 
I’ll give a lift to anybody who lives on the main road 
between this and Knightsbridge.” 

But the actor existed in Charing Cross Road. 
Thank you. He was walking. The air was good. 
Mortimer Pollock allowed nobody to know where 
he placed his head at night. He, too, would enjoy 
the air. Of the others one hung out near Waterloo, 
another was going to Hammams in Jermyn Street. 
His constitution needed the hot room in that admir¬ 
able Turkish bath. The rest slid into the shadows. 

And so Tony and Chrissie escorted her wobbling 
Ladyship to that angle of York Street which once 
had housed the editorial staff of The World —an 
empty building now, with dirty windows and a door¬ 
step on which scraggy cats sang their midnight songs. 

There, sure enough, was Teddy Sherwood, mount¬ 
ing guard over a dilapidated taxi of the vintage 
of 1905, and there, in that temporarily deserted spot 
which reeked with the smell of cabbages and was 
slippery with the water of a street cleaner’s hose, the 
inevitable fight took place. 

Without waiting for the garrulous departure of 
Lady George, Sherwood threw off his hat and over¬ 
coat, darted like a bull-dog at the expectant Tony, 
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cried out “ You dirty dog,” and aimed a blow at 
his face. 

“ My dear old Teddy,” said Tony, guarding it. 
” You have a grievance, I freely admit, but why not 
let me explain ? ” 

“ Explain 1 I don’t want your blasted explana¬ 
tions.” And he threw in his left again. 

Under the excited eyes of the tousled old woman, 
who clung to Chrissie to prevent her from breaking 
into the fracas, and those of the placid Major, who 
was on the look-out for a prowling policeman, 
Sherwood’s bottled-up rage exploded. Blindly, bru¬ 
tally, but wiLliout a vestige of science he lashed out 
at the lightfooted man who was not only perfectly 
cool and sober but a boxer of well-known skill—one 
who had fought for Oxford before his presence had 
been found undesirable by the authorities, and since 
then had indulged in many practice rounds with 
prizefighters in order to keep his eye in. 

The affair was made all the more absurd and one¬ 
sided from the fact that Tony, merely on his defence, 
kept up a rattle of light conversation, coaching his 
opponent as to how to use his feet, how to time his 
blows, and where to bit for the best effect. All of 
which, of course, added to the deep store of Sherwood’s 
anger, and made him more and more wild and 
pathetic. Over and over again Tony could have 
knocked his friend out with the greatest ease, but, 
as he always explained, that would have been cruelty 
to animals. And so the whole business was reduced 
to farcicality, to the great annoyance of the taxi- 
driver who enjoyed nothing so much as a jolly good 
fight. A little to the disappointment, it must be 
admitted, of Lady George, who shared the cabman’s 
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views on this point, but to the infinite joy of Chrissie, 
who had been brought up in a street of frequent 
fighting, not always between men, and therefore was 
a pacifist. Hdr prayer was that neither man should 
be hurt—^Torvy because she loved him, and Teddy 
because he had been very kind. Her admiration of 
Tony went up to the highest notch at his grace, 
deftness, good humour, patience, and above all, at 
his refusal to put a stop to the whole thing by laying 
Teddy out. 

Egged on by the cab-driver and by an increasing^ 
sense of humiliation at his complete inability to 
get in a single blow at Tony’s vulnerable parts, it is 
probable that Sherwood, going, as Chrissie called it, 
mad, eventually would have attacked with his knife 
if he had not skidded suddenly on the wet road, 
lost his feet, and come down with a crash with his 
head on the edge of the curbstone. There he lay, 
stunned, a pitiable object, poor little devil. 

“ Oh, damn,” said Tony. “ What a rotten shame. 

I was awfully afraid he might do that. Now we must 
take him home and put him to bed. Lady George, 
be an angel and drive us there. I haven’t a bean 
for another taxi, even if there were one to be found.” 

Without waiting for permission, he picked the 
unconscious man out of the gutter and was about 
to carry him to the cab when a silent-footed policeman 
snooked round the corner, increased his pace, and 
stalked into the middle of the group. 

“ Nar then. What’s all this ’ere ? ” He loomed 
largely under the light of the lamp-post. 

“ When our strenuous hygienic brigades wash the 
streets,” said Tony, always ready, “ why don’t they 
dry them again ? As you see, there’s been a nasty 
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accident to a member of Lady George Cornish’s 
party, and if you happen to know to whom to send 
the doctor’s bill I wish you’d give me the name.” 

“ Oh, it’s you,'* said the policeman, ^ving Tony a 
dry half-smile. He had not immediately recognized 
him in his fantastic clothes. * 

“ Yes. How arc you, my dear fellow ? ” 

“ Fair ter middlin’. No complaints. But as it’s 
you. I’ll have to ask the lidy for a bit of explanation.” 
He jerked his thumb at Teddy Sherwood’s limp form 
and dangling arm. 

Immediately adopting an air of aggressive pom¬ 
posity Lady George stepped forward. Oh dear, oh 
dear, this was exactly what she had wanted most to 
avoid. “ What Mr. Stirling Fortescue has told you 
is perfectly true, constable. On our way from Covent 
Garden Opera House . . . .” 

But the policeman completely ignored her tumbling 
words. His eye had been attracted to Chrissie’s 
golden head and well-known figure, of which he now 
saw a good deal more than he had ever seen before. 
He saluted with an air of respectful friendliness. 
” I’ll ’ave it from you. Miss Chrissie. Anything that 
you says goes,” he said, “ and I’m glad to see you 
lookin’ so bonny, I’m sure.” 

It was part of his duty to drop into the Coliseum 
every night during the performance. He was a 
married man and fairly happy, but he had been heard 
to say, in and out of uniform, as his highest tribute 
to the genius of the twins : “ Well, I don’t care ’oo 
knows it, but cither of them little gals can ’ave me** 
He had worn a black armlet for Sissie for a fortnight. 

With one of the heaveply smiles that she had 
practised so assiduously for her audience, Chrissie 
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spoke at once, in simple, sisterly words. “ That’s 
very kind,” she said. “ But there ain’t nothing for 
you to trouble about here. I give you my word. 
You can see how wet the street is. Mr. Sherwood 
was prancin’ about in one of his mad moods and down 
’e goes and catches his head on the curb. What we 
want ter do is to put him in the cab and drive him 
home to bed.” 

The policeman was perfectly satisfied, in spite of 
the presence of that there roystcring young shaver. 
Chrissic and the Bank of England—he believed in^ 
both. “ Right you arc, Missie,” he said, and opened 
the door of the cab. “ In ’e goes.” 

In he went, quickly and deftly, as it was Tony’s 
way to do things. ” Forgive my getting in before 
you. Lady George. I must hold up poor old Teddy.” 

“ That’s the idea. Can’t be’avc with style in an 
accident. Now, Lidy.” 

So infinitely relieved at her rescue from Bow Street 
that her dignity mattered nothing at aU, Lady George 
obeyed the order with a sort of purr. 

But as Chrissie was about to follow the polieeman 
touched her arm. “ Pardon me,” he said in a low 
and warning voice. “ Is that young feller a pal of 
yours ? ” He indicated the bland and smiling Tony 
with a slant of the head. 

“ My best pal,” answered Chrissie. 

“ Oh, well then, there aint nothing I can say.” 

“ Nothing,” she said, and held out her hand with 
one more footlight smile. 

The policeman grasped it eagerly and squeezed 
it much too hard. He put into that grip the very 
deep sympathy that he felt for the loss of her 
sister. 
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** Thank you, Jack/’ said Chrissie, taking a chance 
at his name. 

“ Who says I don’t know a mascot when I see 
one ? ” said Tony to himself as the cab moved off. 


IV 

It was an uncle of his, a man who had devoted a 
sufficiently wealthy leisure to the study of animal 
life, who, in talking about the much discussed Tony 
Fortescue, had come to the conclusion that he was 
one of the inevitable products of a too long peace. 
And when called upon to justify this alarming de¬ 
scription by the fellow members of the Carlton Club 
who stood for heredity and ppintcd to Tony’s Crom¬ 
wellian father, he laughed and said that almost any 
man could be Cromwellian who had no temptations 
to be anything else. The Earl of Stirling, he pointed 
out, had had the great advantage of finding himself 
in the world during the middle reign of Queen Victoria, 
when, he said, it was the fashion to behave oneself, 
walk the straight and narrow path, and carry the 
traditions of a gentleman with one even when it was 
pleasant to break the dull routine by a carefully 
conducted excursion into forbidden places. “ Then, 
too,” he said, “ you ntust remembei* that my brother 
came into the title at an early age, was the possessor 
of an income large enough to permit him to indulge 
his hobbies without the need of going to the money¬ 
lenders, spent the greater part of his youth on the 
moors and in the trout streams of the old place in 
Scotland, so that he was able to wear down his 
exuberant vitality in a hard climate by strenuous 
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exercise, and then was married before he was thirty 
to a healthy, normal, and beautiful woman who was 
at his side in the open air until her various domestic 
events compelled her to retire to the nuptial chamber, 
out of which* phe reappeared with an alacrity that 
held his love and won his great respect and admira¬ 
tion. Under such conditions, my dear fellow,” he 
went on, “ a man would have had to be a degenerate 
to have broken away from a most agreeable and easy 
rectitude and indulged in the process of touching 
pitch with a hand so strong and sunburnt. It is 
money, a home one loves, and a wife who keeps herself 
beautiful that enable the ordinary man to become 
Cromwellian. Nothing else. Under the same sad 
and extremely difficult influences that affected Tony’s 
boyhood and the changed times in which he went to 
school, it is more than probable that my brother 
would have been a very different man—not, perhaps, 
as wild as this boy, he lacks the homogeneity, but 
certainly not a credit to his class. You don’t agree 
with me ? Well, then, let’s put young Tony under a 
magnifying glass and study causes. They always 
tell. Here was a child who formed the tail of a 
rather long kite— a. sort of St. Martin’s summer child, 
bom ten years after the process of child-bearing had 
come apparently to an end. In itself that plunged 
the house which had settled down to a nursery-like 
routine into a sort of belated chaos, somewhat irrit¬ 
ably resented by the father. Add to this the sudden 
invalidism of the hitherto splendidly healthy mother 
which led in a year to her death, and you can see that 
even before Tony could speak, and he can speak, 
he was already a dog with a bad name, ripe for the 
gallows. Without his wife my brother was a miserable 
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wretch who had indeed lost his better half, and it 
was natural, I suppose, that he should look at the 
last of his children as the cause of his^ loneliness. It 
would not be true to say that he resented or detested 
poor Tony, but I know, from having watched the 
whole thing, it would be true to say that he started 
off in the wrong mood towards the boy and paid 
him out, so to speak, for having brought about a 
new way of life. To this my brother, the most 
conservative of men, never could accustom himself. 
Everything the boy did was wrong, therefore, almost 
before he had done it. The hereditary influences 
which had turned out the other children in the modern 
Stirling mould jumped back, for an unaccountable 
reason, to the Stirling mould of the old fighting 
chieftain times of Scotland—which is all the more 
difficult to explain because the boy was born to a 
father and mother in the most settled and conven¬ 
tional period of their lives at a time in the history 
of the country just before the utterly unnecessary 
scrap in South Africa had led to the use of arms. 
The fact remains, however, that, environment not¬ 
withstanding, this lad was recognizably one of the 
so-called bad rather than one of the obviously good 
Stirlings. From the very first the little beggar looked 
for trouble, fought with his nurse, invented the most 
extraordinary forms of mischief, was temperamentally 
incapable of accepting discipline, and although he 
was endowed with the great gift of leadership invari¬ 
ably used it to cause a riot both at home and at school. 
Charm, a most disarming personality and great 
good looks made his water a little less hot than he 
deserved after most of his escapades, but an example 
had to be made at Eton, and he was returned with 
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care. His funeral at Oxford was a most elaborate 
business after a career during which every law of the 
University wa^ broken; but this time, perhaps because 
the former fatted calf was not to his liking, the 
prodigal son t^dn’t go home. He came to London— 
and you know the rest. At the age of twenty-three 
he has already achieved the doubtful distinction of 
being referred to in the newspapers under the heading 
of ‘ Fortescuc again.* All the same, my nephew is 
neither a degenerate nor a criminal. He is simply a 
throwback born to an unromantic age. Give hi/n 
a maiden in distress to rescue and he will rival Don 
Quixote, and if he has not killed himself in a motor 
accident or had his throat cut in Soho before Germany 
plunges Europe into war, he will find himself and give 
proof that he is as much a Stirling as his forbears 
were with all their fighting qualities. What if 
Germany doesn’t declare war, you say ? She will. 
Go there to-morrow and you will see that all her plans 
arc like the set pieces of a firework display, waiting 
only for the match.” 

A wise kind man, this, who had twice given Tony 
a crinkling bank note. 


V 

Sherwood’s rooms in Mount Street were above the 
offices of a well-known firm of house agents. 

Dawn had broken and a cold light had brought 
out the outline of the houses, but not even the earliest 
of the working ants of the sprawling city. The street 
was deserted as the cab stopped. The breeze which 
came in from the country had brought with it the 
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faint aroma of the awakening earth, the intangible 
scent of unlocked flowers. Chrissie caught it, drew 
in a long breath, and gave great thanks for the new 
life which Tony had led her into. 

With his unoccupied hand he had held one of hers 
during the journey from York Street. The other 
had been round the inanimate Sherwood, whose head 
had been resting on his shoulder with ironic affection. 

“ If it’s all the same to you, I won’t get out,” said 
Lady George, who had never ceased to talk. “ I’m 
a bit shaken after all this ’ere excitement. And 
Lumley’s just about to come unglued. Chrissie had 
better come along *ome with us, ’ave a nice ’ot bath, 
sleep till five o’clock in the afternoon, and send 
someone for her clothes.” 

But in answer to Tony’s inquiring look the little 
golden head was shaken in violent protest. 

“ That’s very charming of you,” said Tony. “ The 
only thing is I think it will be necessary for Chrissie’s 
tender fingers to make a bandage for poor old Teddie. 
I’m rather lost when it comes to that. What do you 
think ? ” 

“ I’m past thinkin*,” said Lady George, with an 
immense and irrepressible yawn. “ All I ask is that 
you’ll do what you’re goin* ter do without talkin’ 
about it, and let me go on to hit the sheets. I’m 
absoballylootly all in.” 

“No wonder,” said Tony sympathetically. “ Give 
me time to hunt Teddy over for his latch-keys and 
to thank you a thousand times for bringing us here, 
and we’ll keep you no longer. Ah, here they arc, 
neatly on a ring. Major, I wonder if I may trouble 
you. . . .” 

“ No,” said Chrissie, “ let me have ’em.” In an 
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instant she was out of the cab, standing in her startling 
whiteness at the side of the open door. The other 
key belonged to the flat on the first floor. 

Before the cab was half-way up the street the still 
unconscious Sherwood was lying on the sofa in his 
sitting room, Chrissie was in the bath room wetting 
a towel, and Tony was opening a sideboard in which 
he knew that brandy was to be found. He was 
one of those ubiquitous men who have the gift of 
making themselves completely at home in other 
people’s houses, and, in order to save trouble by not 
asking for what they want, make themselves instantly 
acquainted with geographical arrangements and help 
themselves. 

“ Curbstones are rotten things to hit,” he said 
cheerfully, administering a dose. “ Now the towel, 
Chris, and I don’t think it will be many minutes 
before our patient will be babbling again.” He stood 
back and watched the girl’s deft and delicate fingers 
with admiring eyes. He knew where he would be if 
war came at last, and it was easy to guess where 
Chrissie would be found, cool, capable, and with an 
angelic smile that would be as valuable in the hospital 
ward as the surgeon’s knife on gun-fodder. War I 
Yc gods .... 

And while she took off Sherwood’s collar and undid 
his shirt, Tony went in search of the man who had 
such extraordinary gifts with a frying-pan. 

It was a well-arranged bachelor flat. There were 
a large and airy sitting-room, a large enough dining¬ 
room, two bedrooms, a small kitchen, and plenty of 
cupboards. Sherwood’s ideas as to furniture and 
decorations were, however, devoid of originality. It 
was obvious that he had spent about half an hour 
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in one of the Tottenham Court Road shops in which 
everything still smelt of varnish and had ordered 
one of this, three of that, two of the other, until his 
list had been worked off. His carpets and curtains 
had come from the same establishment, *'and probably 
his pictures as well. They were all honest, safe, 
and appalling. There was, therefore, nothing charm* 
ing about the place. It might easily have been, 
indeed, a suite of rooms in a hotel at one of the tripper- 
run seaside resorts. It was, nevertheless, character¬ 
istically Sherwood, and off the peg, like his clothes. 
It seemed to shout the fact that it was penny plain, 
and if you don’t like it don’t stay. It announced 
itself, rather blatantly, as the antithesis of so many 
of London’s bachelors’ rooms which, with their old 
pieces, delicate curtains, many cushions and a thousand 
and one delightful dinks looked as though they might 
belong to artistic women. 

Tony had no fault to find. He had stayed there 
for weeks at a time, and when he had not won Teddy’s 
bed with a flick of a coin, had enjoyed many delicious 
sleeps on the sofa in the sitting room. He had 
taken so great a liking to the fiat that it had been 
somewhat difficult to disgorge him on several occasions. 
He was an affectionate visitor. 

The man, an Italian from the fact that his long 
black hair was fanned out dryly all over his pillow, 
and an ex-waiter by the existence of the white dickey 
which hung by its collar from one of the bed posts, 
was profoundly and noiselessly asleep. It would not 
have been surprising if he had confessed that he had 
come suddenly to life and escaped from one of 
Gozzoli’s frescoes in the Chapel of the de Medici 
Palace, and then had emerged from the beetle ridden 
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kitchen of a Soho restaurant to live in the comparative 
luxury of Mount Street. 

Tony hate4 to disturb him. All the same he was 
anxious that Chrissie should have something to eat 
and a cup ofTiot coffee to drive out the morning chill. 
She was recklessly without clothing. He, too, felt 
acutely the need of both, and, after all, as luck would 
have it, it was part of Beppo’s business to be disturbed. 

The deed performed, the order given, but the room 
not left until the half dressed man was safely in his 
trousers, Tony returned in the highest spirits to the 
sitting room. 

He was received with an angry glare from the 
sitting Sherwood and a question as to what the devil 
he was doing there. 

“ Oh, splendid work,” said Tony warmly. “ Con¬ 
gratulations, old boy. You have the constitution of 
an ox.” 

“ And you have the hide of a rhinoceros,” said 
Teddy. 

“ And the cursed impertinence of a tax collector. 
Say it, why don’t you ? It will clear the air and 
leave us with nothing but the future to discuss.” 
And then, without the usual laughter lines about 
his eyes, he went up to Teddy and put an arm affec¬ 
tionately round his shoulder. “ So far as the past 
goes, old man, I want you to know that I’m frightfully 
sick at the way I went back on you to-night. No, 
listen, because this has got to be cleared up before 
we go on to the next step. You know how deeply 
I value your friendship, and how grateful I am to 
you for all you’ve done for me. Hear me out, 
Teddy, old thing, please. (“My word,” thought 
Chrissie, “ he talks like a book,” and she put her hand 
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on Teddy’s throbbing head to soothe him out of 
interruption. Teddy would willingly have been half 
dead for less than that.) You see, I’ve been dying 
to meet Chrissic ever since the night t^t you and I 
cheered the roof off at the Coliseum. And when you 
introduced us to-night at the C.6.B., I went nutty, 
old boy, balmy, dippy, prehistoric, and all those 
hours fled away like a minute. I swear they did, 
and it was only when Chrissie caved in that I remem¬ 
bered what I’d done. No, don’t blaze out and work 
yourself up all over again. You’ll only make your 
poor old cocoanut thump and undo all our work. 
I can’t do more than offer you my humble apologies, 
and ask you to accept my assurance that I’m damned 
ashamed.” His curious mixture of slang and pedan- 
ticism only added, somehow, to his earnestness and 
sincerity. 

“ Gas I Gas ! ” cried Teddy. “ You don’t mean 
a word of it. You’re the King of Kidders I know 
you.*' 

“ Oh, Teddy ! ” said Chrissie, to whom such remarks 
seemed almost blasphemy. If this wasn’t a bloomin’ 
gent, she’d like to know who was ! 

And then the man whose pride had been far more 
injured than his body turned on the girl whom he 
loved altogether beyond the power of words. “ Oh, 
so you’re the latest, are you ? You’re the new one 
to kneel down and kiss the boots of this damned 
humbug. You’re all the same, the lot of you. You 
put up barbed wire and virtuous notices against the 
decent people you come across, but let a wily skunk 
sneak in with a moving picture profile and down 
go your defences and you hand yourselves away. 
God, it makes me sick 1 ” 
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The smooth-footed presence of Beppo with a table 
cloth brought the argument to a stop for the moment. 
Accustomed to seeing strange people in that room 
at all hours of the day and night, his child-like ex¬ 
pressive facc^ showed no surprise at the sight of a 
girl in the costume of the ballet and the familiar 
Tony in the decadent garments of a Dulac illustration. 
Nor was he in the smallest degree upset because his 
master’s head was bandaged. It all belonged to 
what he called life, and it appealed to the natural 
passion for dramatics that plays so strong a part in 
Italian psychology. 

As soon as he was out of the room the ball was in 
play again, this time in Chrissie’s hands. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by all that, Teddy,” 
she said quietly, “ and it don’t seem to me to be any 
use to make another scene. It’s very simple—^all of 
it. I’m just as sorry as Tony is for spoilin* your 
evening, but it’s as much my fault as it is his. All 
those hours were like a minute to me too, because 
just the same thing happened to me as happened 
to him.” 

“ I know that. You’re only telling me what I 
told you.” 

“ Yes,” replied Chrissie, watching every word with 
the greatest care in order to try and live up to Tony’s 
wonderful flow. “ But with this difference.” 

“ What difference ? ” 

“ You think Tony went nutty about me as he’s 
been nutty about other girls,” 

“ So would you if you knew an 3 rthing about him.” 

“ No. You’re wrong there too. You won’t let 
yourself understand what I mean when I say that 
this was meant.” 
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“ Meant ? ’* the word completely floored him. 

“ Yes. It was marked out to come, and it would 
have come just the same if I hadn’t gone with you 
to the ball. Tony and I had to meet to-night, we 
had to, and we should have done it at the corner of a 
street, in a chemist’s shop, any old place.” 

Sherwood shot out a scornful and incredulous 
guffaw. 

“ And having met ”—a rising emotion put her off 
her grammatical guard—“ We’re not goin’ to cut 
loose again never in our lives. Sec ? It’s me and 
him against the bloomin’ world! ” 

She left her nurse’s place at the head of the sofa, 
and with a dignity and finality that proved to poor 
old Teddy that his hopes were dead, placed her head 
on Tony’s chest and closed her eyes in peace. 

And Tony held her tight, not with passion but with 
a settled love. “ That’s true,” he said, “ so help 
me God.” 

But they knew very little of Teddy Sherwood’s 
tenacious nature if they imagined that they had 
brought the struggle to an end. He intended to 
fight for Chrissie as he had fought for revenge, and 
if necessary to cut this knot with his knife. 

“ How touching,” ho said, with a rather feeble 
attempt at sarcasm. If I had a camera handy 
you’d make a beautiful photograph of love’s young 
dream. But unless Tony’s the monkey the managers 
asked you to find, how do you think you’re going to 
set up a house for your domestic bliss ? Is he going 
to pinch one when nobody’s looking, or are you both 
coming to live on me ? ” 

The entrance of Beppo again. He carried a large 
tray of cups and plates, and spoilt the effect of the 
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heavy insults with which Sherwood had hoped to 
draw blood. It is more than probable that he would 
have been rewarded, instead, with a smile. There 
was genuine humour in the last suggestion. 

As it was Chrissie drifted to the window over which the 
blinds were drawn, and Tony strolled casually to the 
table on which there was the familiar cigarette box. 

*‘And as to all this fatalistic muck that you’re 
trying to hide behind,” continued the unscientific 
fighter as soon as Beppo had gone, “ it doesn’t go 
down with me. If you were frank and were to tell 
me that you were mesmerized I might believe you, 
Chrissie. That blighter mesmerized me often enough 
for money and food and roof. And if you were to say 
that you’re going to stop going straight because of 
the suffering you’ve had and chuck yourself away 
on any woman’s man in a violent reaction, I might 
even believe you there. But this piffle about ‘ having 
to meet ’ and being together against the world .... 
What do you take me for ? ” 

“ These cigarettes are a little too dry, old boy,” 
said Tony, endeavouring to change a perfectly useless 
conversation. “ There’s a little man in Jermyn 
Street . . . .” 

“ Oh shut up,” cried Teddy. “ You’re not going 
to put me off like that. You may not know it, and 
it wouldn’t matter to you if you did, but Chrissie’s 
my friend. I’ve been her slave and bottle-washer 
for the last six months, and you’re not going to get 
away with this high handed commandeering as lightly 
as you think. It’s all in a day’s work to you, this 
sort of thing. You’ve only to bat your eye at a 
woman to take her from any man she’s with. But 
I’m going to fight to save Chrissie from you as long 
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as there’s one damn bit of truth left in me. She’s 
worth it.” 

“ I agree with you there,” said Tony. “ Fight to 
the last gasp. I like you for it.” 

Sherwood sat up straight, swung ropnd, and put 
his feet on the floor. The towel had slipped a little 
over his left eye. His collarless shirt from which 
the studs had been taken gaped as dress shirts will. 
He cut a strange figure in that prosaic room. “ 1 
love this girl,” he cried out, with a depth of feeling 
that made his voice unsteady. ” I’d sell my soul 
for her. Unlike you, who will drop her in a week, 
I’ve asked her to be my wife, over and over again. 
And unlike you, who live by the skin of your teeth, 
I’m in a position to make her happy and comfortable, 
give her a house in the country if she’d like it, with 
a car and a maid and dogs to walk with, and settle 
the business on her to win a smile. Have you asked 
her to be your wife ? Have you ? You bet you 
haven’t. You think that just because you call 
yourself the Honourable Anthony Stirling Fortescue, 
and precious few people believe you are, that you 
can take what you want and ride loftily over all the 
rest of us. But if, before Chrissie goes any further, 
she’d take the trouble to look up your record at Bow 
Street, she’d probably find that you’re as common 
a man as I am and without as honest a father. I ask 
her to do it, that’s all. 1 ask her to remain uncharmed 
long enough to make inquiries, to be the hands off 
Chrissie to you that she’s always been to me. That’s 
fair, and I deserve that. Don’t I ? Come, don’t I ? 
both of you ? ” And he flung out his arms in a sort 
"of pathetic appeal, unaware of the fact that tears 
were streaming down his face. And then taking 
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advantage of Tony’s utter speechlessness, he sprang 
to his feet, went unsteadily to Chrissie and seized 
her by the wrist. “ Own up, go on, own up. You 
haven’t any more true idea who this man is than I 
have, have you ? And he hasn’t asked you to be his 
wife and has never come anywhere near it, has he ? 
Say it. Say it.” 

“ No, he hasn’t,” said Chrissie quietly. “ And I 
never expected him to.” 

“ What . . . You never expected him to ? You — 
who have been through all the cities with verboten 
on your back ? ” 

“ This is different, Teddy,” she said. “ I’ve tried 
to tell you so.” 

Sherwood was not a man of loose ideas although 
he had chosen to live among people who regarded 
morals as out of date. He believed in marriage. He 
had a hard word for women who went in for free love. 
And for Chrissie to fall from her pedestal—Clirissie, 
who, for all her beauty, had slipped through the sordid 
streets, semi-starvation, and the utter carelessness of 
the stage, who had refused to marry him .... 

“ He’s poisoned you,” he cried in horror. “ You 
good-looking irresistible devil, you’ve poisoned her.” 
And with the utmost detestation he turned to Tony, 
once more tried to hit him in the face, caught an 
uncertain foot in the carpet and lurched into his arms. 


VI 

And when Beppo had arranged his famous scram¬ 
bled eggs on the table, he threw up the blinds, drew 
back the curtains, and switched off the electric light. 

5 —(6389W) 
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By the constant sound of a high pitched voice, the 
presence of the bandage, the sudden silences when 
he had appeared he knew that there was drama in 
the sitting room. “ Life *’ as he thought of it. 
“ Christo Sancta Dio, life 1 . . . Teddy Sherwood 
had reached the advanced age of twenty-four, Tony 
was older than Regent Street at twenty-three, and 
Chrissie was as old as Fulham itself at her hard won 
eighteen years .... But when food appeared, and 
such food too, that was the time for the pause. Hence 
daylight, the announcement, the bow, the flamboyant 
exit behind the scenes. 

In the cold grey light of that April morning, 
Chrissic’s ballet skirt and Tony’s queer many coloured 
clothes became more bizarre than ever. They gave 
these two the appearance of belonging to a circus 
which had drawn up its pegs, packed its tents into 
caravans, faded away into the early mist, and left 
them high and dry. 

The delicate colouring of Chrissie’s face had also 
faded away. It was now almost as white as the 
breast of a dove. The strain through which she had 
been had made her limp and tired, but it had not 
succeeded in taking out of her eyes the glory of new 
life, the joy of first love. She had never been later 
in bed than twelve o’clock before. 

It was the sudden change from artificial light to 
that of truth and sanity that brought Sherwood down 
from a high fever of feeling to a flat sub-normal. He 
accepted his position on the sofa to which Tony had 
supported him and lay stretched out with both hands 
over his face. Luck, of which he heard so much 
among the adventurers of his acquaintance, had gone 
dead against him. 
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And then Tony began to speak. “ Teddy, old 
man,** he said, very simply and quietly, “ I didn*t 
know that you felt about Chrissie like this. I didn*t 
know how long you*ve been round with her or that 
you*d asked her to be your wife. It would have 
made a great* deal of difference in my behaviour last 
night, I assure you, but none at all in the way things 
have gone. I can*t explain to you the fact that it 
was meant to come like this in any better words 
than Chrissie has used. I can only say that, but for 
our meeting through you, she wouldn*t be alive at 
this moment. Ah, that makes you take on a kinder 
expression, doesn't it ? And as to your idea that 
she shall look me up and prove me to be who I am— 
all right, 1 agree. She won*t find that I*m the damned 
good fellow that you are, worse luck, but she will 
find that my father’s as honest as yours was. Jot 
the name down, Chrissie, and the address. It’s 
Stirling, the Earl of Stirling, 320 Grosvenor Square. 
Of all men living he can tell you the worst of me, 
and will. Stirling—^it*s a good name, and a good 
word. But somehow, when I was born, they forgot 
to put in the gold. And as to your charge that I 
haven’t asked Chrissie to marry me, that’s true, old 
man. I took it that that went without saying where 
such a girl as she is concerned. But so that you 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I intend 
to play the game this time, as you would in the 
same circumstances, and it couldn’t be played better 
than that, I now beg Chrissie—” he rose and stood 
in front of her, still very simple and quiet—“ to 
do me the honour to become my wife, and take 
the only thing I’ve got tq give her—^my everlasting 
love.” 
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(“ Oh, didn't I say he was the only bloomin' gent 
I’ve ever struck ? ") 

And with his hands still over his face, afraid to 
look, in utter despair, Teddy Sherwood heard a 
little cry, a little rush, and a kiss that (le would have 
given his soul to win. 





PART II 

AFTER THE WAR 
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I 

• 

The officer who rose to his feet as the waiters left 
the room was a Squadron Commander in the Royal 
Air Force. He was a man of about thirty-eight 
wearing a line of ribbons, and his round face was still 
boyish in spite of his long service and many wounds. 
Although he had been an actor before the War, well 
known in London for the portrayal of those brusque, 
precocious and argumentative young-old men whom 
Shaw had found so useful in the application of his 
irrepressible ideas, it was obvious to all his brother 
officers that he welcomed the opportunity to steady 
his voice which was afforded by a volley of cheering. 
It was an emotional occasion and the fact could not 
be hidden even by the most case-hardened flying man 
among the large body of diners. They were, in fact, 
wearing uniform for the last time that night. 

He took off his wrist watch and put it on the table 
in front of him. He pushed his half-empty glass 
back, and herded together a collection of walnut shells 
with a hand that insisted on trembling. Then, with 
his chin tilted at a rather aggressive angle, and one 
side of his mouth twisted into a nervous smile, he 
waited for silence with that affectation of slight 
surprise which had become familiar to his admiring 
audiences in the far off days of peace. With a few 
differences in his uniform he might have been 
“ Bluntschli in “ Arms and the Man ** again. 

Gentlemen," he said Anally in a loud and resonant 
voice. “ This, then, is the end. I don’t mean of 
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the War, which we were not permitted to finish 
owing to the craving of the politicians to get into the 
limelight. But for us. Our day is over. We are 
out. From to-night we join the ranks of the swelling 
army of the unemployed. Those few of us who have 
been practising every known trick since the Armistice 
in order to get out of uniform may thank whichever 
they like of the numerous gods that have been dragged 
into this scrap. The others, and among them I, 
are going to leave the service that we have done our 
best to bring to efficiency without the slightest joy,” 

There was a sharp burst of applause. 

He glanced all about him with an eye trained to 
read the faces of the people out in front. In this 
case they were, for the most part, young faces, those 
of beardless boys, but on them all were stamped the 
lines of physical strain, here and there of great suffer¬ 
ing, and here and there of fear. Every eye was 
focused upon the speaker, every head strained 
forward. Silence followed the almost unanimous 
approval of his statement like the letting down of a 
shutter. 

“ Why ? I ask this in order to set out my reasons. 
There are two, and both of them are good. First, 
because we fail to be impressed with the pathetic 
idea that this has been a war to end war; that we 
should be scrapped in the general scrapping as a force 
whose usefulness is ended now that the world has 
emerged from bloodshed into a period of peace on 
earth and mercy mild. We have, we take the liberty 
of believing, longer sight than those bespectacled 
idealists, those anaemic intellectuals who arc weeping 
tears of joy over the sudden universal brotherhood 
of lately warring nations. We are crudely practical 
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enough to think, putting it in the least offensive 
words, that of all the forces built up during the War, 
ours is the one that it is a damn sin and a criminal 
waste to disserve.’* 

Another outburst held him up for a moment, and 
during this the sudden rush of colour that had mounted 
to his low broad forehead faded slowly out. 

“ The next war will be fought in the air, as well we 
know, and when the late war is far from over and is 
likely to be continued for many years—^politicians 
having taken things into their well-known muddling 
hands—we regard with trepidation, mixed with grief 
and anger, the wholesale demolition of the squadrons 
to which we have been attached in both the senses 
of that word. I say, and I don’t mind who the devil 
hears me, that quite apart from the fact that the 
majority of us have been rendered useless for any 
other occupation because our education had to be 
sacrificed to the job we had in hand, the R.A.F. 
should be kept intact. It may not be needed to-day, 
to-morrow, or at the end of the year. All the same 
it will be needed if England is not to find herself at 
the merey of a less Utopian and a longer-sighted 
power.” 

Again the loud volley. Someone shouted “ Will 
they get us next time ? ” and there was a stentorian 
“ No.” 

The Squadron Commander’s mobile face went into 
an ironical grin. “ Oh yes they will,” he said. “ You 
may bet your boots on that. They’ll always get us, 
wherever we may be. But shall we be any use to 
’em then, having gone soft and slack ? Shall we 
be able to hold our tails up when we’ve been left 
behind in the competition of machines that’s going 
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on even now? That’s what you had better shout 
‘ No * to if you want to shout again.” 

And the jNo ” came like the discharge of a gun. 

“ Flying, as we know it to-day,” he added, “ is a 
kid’s game to what it will become by 'the time the 
world’s at loggerheads again. In fact as we sit 
here to-night, not many months after the Armistice, 
new inventions are being earned out whieh already 
make us look like a dock of tame canaries.” He 
threw this into the room with a break in his vdice 
and a kind of anger before steadying up and continuing 
his speech. 

“ The second of my reasons for stating that we 
face demobilization with sinking hearts is personal. 
It is, however, almost equally grave, and it affects 
every one of us in exactly the same degree. Flung 
into the street to-morrow, what are we going to do ? 
Are we, like so many of the men who have shaken 
off mud and blood and crawled out of the trenches, 
to throw ourselves angrily on the country and demand 
to know what it is going to do for us—cry out that 
we are some of those who prevented the enemy from 
spoiling our homes and ask to be kept in return ? 
Or what ? How are we going to live ? How are 
we going to keep our heads above water ? As expert 
flying men, most of us dragged out of school before 
we had the chance to finish with books, the rest 
looking round to sec the jobs we occupied before we 
joined up now filled by other men, what are we fitted 
for ? The only one of us, so far as I can find out, 
who has received an offer of work is a Wing Commander 
whom we love passing the love of a brother—^I mean 
Stirling Fortcscue, the greatest officer and the best 
fellow . , .” 
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Tony's lips went tight and his eyes glinted as every 
man in that room sprang to his feet and yelled. It 
was a roar that must have been heard as far away as 
Charing Cross, and as it went on and on like the heavy 
waters of a cataract he hoped that it might float into 
the window of the rooms in the Haymarket into 
which he had installed Chrissie that afternoon. 

“ And you will be duly impressed and full of 
congratulations when I tell you that he has been given 
the opportunity, so exactly fitted to his worth and 
services to his country, of playing the cornet in an 
officer’s street band.” 

The heavy sarcasm of this announcement fell with 
a thud and an involuntary groan rose up. 

There was a moment of utter silence during which 
it was seen that the Squadron Commander was making 
a great struggle to be able to speak his final words 
without breaking down under his deep emotion. 

“ Gentlemen of the Royal Air Force, which dies 
to-night in this room, I hope to God with everything 
that may be decent in my soul, that we shall never 
forget each other or the service to which we belonged. 
We are out, over and up against it. One fight is 
ended and another begins. We shall do our damndest, 
each one of us, to play the game as befits the uniform 
that we discard to-night. If we have the luck to 
find a new job, whatever it may be, let’s wrork as we 
have always worked. And if we have to starve until 
something comes along, let’s starve in the manner 
of the R.A.F. Tony will play the cornet like a 
gentleman, I shall hang about the old stage doors with 
my chill tilted, and you, I know it, will keep your 
tails up through thick and thin.” 

And then, with a dead white face, he stood at 
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attention, with shoulders squared, and in a voice 
that was almost out of control, began to sing the first 
bar of the National Anthem. On thoir feet, in a 
like manner, every man present gave voice most 
faithfully. 


II 

“ It*s not true that you’re going to play the comet 
in the street, is it ? ” 

Tony turned at the abrupt question. Disliking 
funerals, post-mortems and long drawn-out good-byes, 
he had been the first man to hurry from the room 
and the restaurant. It was Sherwood who followed 
him into Shaftesbury Avenue and tapped him sharply 
on the arm. 

“ Oh, hullo Teddy,” he sang out, flashing the well- 
known smile. “ How goes it, old son ? ” 

“ That doesn’t matter. I want an answer to my 
question.” 

“ Of course it’s true,” said Tony. “ And if I 
hadn’t learned to play the good old cornet while I 
was hangin* about the hospital in *17,1 should now 
be signing on with a little gang of burglars who are 
very good friends of mine. As a single man I should 
have enjoyed that sort of outdoor sport enormously, 
but, y’see, Chrissie’s been brought up on rather narrow 
lines, and so . . . .” He waved the thing away with 
a half regretful eloquence. 

An expression of horror spread over Sherwood’s 
ill-assorted features, and the ugly scar on his left 
cheek bone, an everlasting memento of Contalmaison, 
turned a dull red. As the man who had, as he 
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considered, stolen Chrissie he hated Tony in the 
self-punishing manner of a religious fanatic who 
makes an all day long ecstasy of his detestation of 
the devil. A« the officer under whom he had served 
for several years, he admired and respected him for 
his humanity and imagination, efficiency and courage 
to the extent of hero-worship. Regarding him at 
that moment, as he had had no difficulty in doing 
while on active service, not as Tony the pre-war 
rotter, the loose fish and glib cadger of peace times, 
but as Wing Commander Stirling Fortescue, the finest 
officer in the R.A.F., he was shocked and appalled 
at the idea of his falling from his dizzy height to the 
ignominy of a street musician. 

“ Look here,” he said, trying to keep his place at 
Tony’s side as they dodged through the people who 
poured out of the theatres into Piccadilly Circus, 
“ I can’t stand it. There must be something else 
that you can do.” 

“ What, for instance, with Army, Navy, and Air 
Force all lined up for jobs ? ” Quaint old thing, 
Teddy. What, after all, did it matter to him ? 

“ Can’t you go to the Earl of Stirling and get him 
to wangle you something ? ” 

Tony laughed. “ My dear old man, my brother, 
like my father before him, is a most exemplary person. 
He wouldn’t touch me with the end of a six-foot 
pole.” 

“ Why ? Doesn’t he know your record in the 
R.A.F. ? ” 

The question was not answered. Tony’s attention 
was drawn away from Sherwood’s nagging cross- 
examination by a sight that stopped his heart. 
Tilted against a wall like a sack of potatoes was an 
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ex-soldier without his arms and legs. A greasy cap 
gaped hungrily at passers-by, and two arresting eyes 
in a young and well-cut face asked with bitter sarcasm 
for charity. Tony’s silver coin, but better still his 
quick salute, won a smile of gratitude that must have 
made the pen of the recording angel tremble in her 
hand. 

Sherwood’s aim was bad. His coin hit the wall 
and rolled among the feet of hurrying people. A 
woman stopped it, picked it up, and having seen the 
actions of the two officers, dropped it in the cap, 
adding sixpence of her own. The incident came 
under the notice of others, one or two of whom, with 
a certain sheepishness, followed the example of the 
woman who had held them up by her sudden scramble. 
The rest, casting a callous glance at what had long 
become a familiar and even tiresome sight, passed on. 

Tony cleared his throat. “ Who puts him there 
and takes him home ? A Chrissie, do you suppose ? ” 
He drew up at the edge of the pavement—^was held 
up rather, because a long line of cars and taxicabs 
swept into the Circus along their various tides. Peace 
and business as usual. Not longer than eight months 
ago the now gleaming lights in Piccadilly and Regent 
Street had been dead and almost forgotten, while 
on unexpected roofs searchlights stood ready to send 
their long straight shafts into the sky to pick up 
enemy air-craft. Round the corner at Charing Cross 
the Continental trains had dumped woundeds into 
a depressed and darkened London: brought in and 
taken back men on thirty-six hours leave from those 
detested shambles. But now heroes had gone out 
,of fashion with the Armistice. Dance, you who have 
the coins and the legs. Come to Ciro’s where there’s 
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jazz. Let the lights blaze and the corks pop, and 
the girls flash their nakedness. Let the old familiar 
spell-binders dodge and triek and scramble for new 
frontiers. Forget the bloody war and mud-stained 
uniforms. IJiis is peace. Lloyd George will have 
the Kaiser in a cage. Pleasure and business as usual. 

The dogged and persistent Sherwood stuck to 
Chrissie*s husband like a leech. ** All right, then,'* 
he said, jabbing Tony's arm again to compel his 
wandering attention. “ Just listen, will you ? I've 
got a scheme that’ll take you off the streets." 

“ Good old Teddy ! What's the brainy idea ? ” 
Remarkable this excellent little fellow’s loyalty and 
friendship. 

“ I’ll make a place for you in the advertising 
department of my head office and pay you five 
hundred a year. How’s that ? " 

A policeman held up the traffic and the two men 
were carried across the street by a crowd eager to 
get home by bus and tube and taxi. Separated in 
the rush Tony waited to be rejoined by his Sancho 
Panza on the threshold of the Criterion Theatre, 
where there were still a number of theatre-goers 
waiting impatiently for cabs. He knew them for 
men who had escaped from the recent holocaust 
and with the wives and sisters of their kind were 
revelling in the surprise and exhilaration of being 
alive. In spite of his solid foundation of selfishness 
and the habit of expecting everything for nothing 
that was characteristic of his type, he was touched by 
Sherwood’s offer. Better than anyone he knew the 
generosity which had prompted it. During all the 
years of their mutual nearness to death he had never 
forgotten the sight of Sherwood’s tear-stained face 
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in his rooms in Mount Street after that night at the 
Covent Garden ball. This, as well as the stolid 
reliability and undramatic courage of Teddy Sherwood 
as his subordinate officer, was a glcfrious revenge 
for his having stolen Chrissie, he told himself. 

“ My God, Teddy,** he said, putting his arm round 
Sherwood’s muscular shoulders in his winning way, 
“ what the dickens can I say to that ? ** 

“ Nothing. Just take the job and carry on. 
That’s all you’re asked to do.” 

He didn’t want to be fussed over by this man. 
Nor did he want to be touched, which made him 
shudder. In making this offer he was not attempting 
to do something in a roundabout way for Chrissie, 
who was always in his thoughts—deeply, wholly and 
rather terribly loved. His one desire was to put his 
late chief into dignified work on a living wage as a 
tribute to his gallantry. That was all. And having 
done that he could continue to hate with all his 
curious soul as he was damned well going to do. 

All this was perfectly clear to Tony. His uncanny 
knowledge of human nature, greatly enhanced by his 
close association with so many men under the primeval 
influences of war, made it easy for him to see the 
workings of Teddy Sherwood’s elemental mind. Being 
in uniform and not yet having fallen back into his 
pre-war carelessness, the self-respect that he had 
acquired offered a barrier against the acceptance of 
what was obviously a charitable act. If he had 
lost his arms and legs like that poor devil propped 
against the wall, he would, with Chrissie to keep, 
have been forced thankfully to live on Sherwood’s 
coins. As it was his luck had held, and he was 
sound in wind and limb. What might happen in 
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the future to weaken his war-acquired morale who 
could tell. In his present mood he shied at the idea 
of taking Sherwood's money home to pay for Chrissie's 
bread. He would do that job himself and start the 
new life cleam 

So he said, “ It’s foolish for me to attempt to thank 
you for what you want to do. But you know me. 
I could no more knuckle down to the pent-up routine 
of an office than be a parson. Your manager would 
give me the order of the boot before the end of m^ 
first week. Besides, I’m signed up to the joker who 
runs the baud, and I’m to join up to-morrow. So 
there it is.” 

“ You mean that ? ” 

“ Yes, old boy, I mean it, though I’m enormously 
grateful to you for your kindness.” 

“ You prefer to blow a cursed cornet and rattle a 
box in the face of people who want to forget the War 
to honest work in a decent office ? You ? ” He was 
not thinking of the tall, slight, graceful man in front 
of him as the son of an Earl when he shot out this 
shrill incredulous question, but as Wing Commander 
Stirling Fortescue whose deplorable career had been 
brought to an end by a war for which he had been 
born; who had been raised out of the gutter and put 
on his feet by the kind of work for which he had ha'd 
the same vocation as writing is to some men; the 
Church, surgery, or discovering the South Pole to 
others, who couldn’t have been so excellent in the 
air if he had been any good on earth. 

“ Oddly enough, I do,” said Tony. “ Thanks very 
much all the same.” 

“ God Almighty,” cried Sherwood, and then after 
a pause during which he found it utterly impossible 

6—(e369w 
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to find words suitable to express his disgust, irritation, 
and grief, flung up his hands, turned on his heels, 
and dived into the crowd headfirst. 


Ill 

Whereupon, eager to join up again with Chrissie, 
from whom, except for occasional week-ends, he had 
been separated during the period of the War, Tony 
turned his face towards—where ? Home ? That hardly 
seemed the right word for those two dingy little 
rooms that he had taken that morning in the shabbiest 
of the houses in Panton Street—grooms which once 
had belonged to a young actor whose last part had 
been finely played in the forward sweep of the Allied 
armies, and which were furnished with an odd 
assortment of bits and pieces resulting from his 
various engagements upon the London stage. They 
were, however, the best that Tony could afford, 
having saved no more than fifty pounds from his pay, 
and he was thankful to have found them unoccupied. 
How long he would be able to hold them on wliat 
he might earn as a performer on the cursed cornet 
was the new problem to be faced. The old optimism 
which had carried him through the daily adventure 
of pre-war times still iiubbled in his veins, and the 
Micawber spirit of waiting hopefully for something 
to turn up was more alive in him than ever. He 
was not worried about Chrissie. He never worried 
about Chrissie. He knew her for a sportsman. He 
knew with what amazing courage and gorgeous 
cheerfulness she was able to accept whatever came 
her way. If she couldn’t snow white she would 
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snow brown as she had always done. She had a 
genius for making the best of things, for showing no 
surprise at th« inevitable. Hadn’t she made their 
bed-sitting room in Brewer Street gleam with cleanli¬ 
ness—even be&uty—^while he had waited so eagerly 
for the war ? Hadn’t she given the desire to live to 
hundreds of her woundeds, and been known as 
“ Wendy ” wherever there was mud ? 

And so he swung into the familiar Haymarket with 
exhilaration in his heart. He was on his way to 
Chrissie. Anywhere became home where she was. . . . 
Hard luck that the War was over, and that his uniform 
must be put away to-morrow. Someone who mattered 
yesterday, who had power, responsibility, trust, who 
could make life to a number of men either worth 
something or nothing, he was down to his old level 
to-day. He was back in the ranks of the civilian 
army of flotsam and jetsam—^Fortcscue again. But 
he had had a damned good time—^revelled in every 
moment of those four swift years of fighting. He had 
mastered his job, discovered his metier, enjoyed an 
unbelievable happiness, flown to the very outpost 
of Heaven. There would be another war before 
long—everything pointed to that. Meantime life 
offered a new series of adventures, and Chrissie was 
his mascot and his wife. Hurrah ! 

At the corner of Panton Street he was held up 
suddenly by a young and charming creature whose 
dump hat was set at a rakish angle, and whose slight 
figure seemed to have been poured into his admirably 
fitting clothes. Up went a facile hand in salute 
and a smile of delight lit up that corner of the 
street. 

“ Well met, sir I ” The voice was light, crisp, 
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and filled with joy. “ So glad to see you 
again.” 

“ Very kind of you,” said Tony. ‘‘Have we ever 
met before ? ’* 

“ Have we I ” There was an illustrating gesture. 
“ No wonder you don’t recognize me in this kit, but 
I had the honour to serve under you in the Gallipoli 
push, and meeting you at this moment is almost a 
psychic thing. 1 was only saying to one of ours at 
the Club just now that if ever I struck you in town 
the temporary ugliness of things must certainly be 
relieved by at least a fiver . . 

Tony laughed. He had not been in the Gallipoli 
push. He had never seen this cool audacious fish, 
this probably excellent soldier. “ A dashed good 
trick,” he said with admiration, “ and one that I 
shall adopt without a single doubt. But fivers are 
devilish scarce I must regret to say. So better luck 
next time. So long, old bean.” And on he went, 
followed by a cheery “ Thanks so much.” But for 
Chrissie he gladly would have shelled out something 
to the man in whom he recognized a congenial spirit, 
a brother artist. As it was he husbanded his 
infrequent coins for his girl. 

Panton Street was gloomy. The lights of the 
Comedy Theatre had been turned out. The shutters 
of the various shops were down. A stray cat arched 
its back and fluttered a battered tail and a policeman 
edged along in the shadows in silent boots. From 
an open window of the Italian restaurant there 
floated the hard relentless music of a mechanical 
piano, and blown on the southwest breeze came Big 
Ben’s reverberations that Tony knew so well. London 
again. Everything apparently unaltered. The war 
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might never have happened. Well, well. It had 
been a long long way to Tipperary . . , 

He let himself into a narrow insalubrious door 
with a latch-key, took the uncarpeted stairs to the 
top floor three at a time, and barged into the living 
room in which, long ago, he had been accustomed to 
share the small-part man’s hard earned sandwiches 
when times were bad. 

Chrissie’s warm and cheery voice came in from 
the other room. 

“ That you, Tony ? ** 

“ Yes, old thing.” 

“ I won’t be a second. I’m scrambling some 
eggs.” 

A great kid, Chrissie 1 She knew that his dinner 
had been impossible to eat under the emotion of 
that evening. But where had she raised the imple¬ 
ments with which to cook and eat her scrambled 
eggs ? And as to the room, the dirt and dismalness 
of which had seemed unconquerable that morning— 
she had touched it with her magic wand and snowed 
brown once again. Clean ? Spotless. Windows 
gleaming, the battered table covered with a scarlet 
cloth, the bed consummately camouflaged as a 
studio divan, the pictures straight, a bunch of flowers 
in a shilling vase, their mutual collection of photo¬ 
graphs all neat upon the mantelpiece, her books laid 
out, the poor old carpet young again, a handsome 
handkerchief tied about the broken lamp shade, a 
nice aroma of soap, Three Castles ” and polishing 
fluid. . . . Oh, good old Chrissie. My God, she’d 
brought him luck ! Blow the tSursed comet ? Rattle 
a box in the face of people who’d forgotten the War ? 
Watch him. Ten bob a day, if he could blow and 
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rattle as much as that, meant three quid a week, 
and with an occasional fiver won by the trick that 
had been tried on him just now—^who’s grumbling ? 
Hadn’t they both managed to escape^' with legs and 
arms, health and optimism ? Wasn’t love blazing 
in this place ? It’s a long long way to Tipperary, 
’old yer ’and out, naughty boy. Keep the home fires 
burning, Where’s the good old Kaiser now ? All 
policemen have big feet. Tiddle-de-um-tum . . . 
tum-tum ! 


IV 

Her hair was the same colour as the scrambled 
eggs. And as soon as she had placed her tempting 
dish upon the table, wiped her astonishingly small 
hands on a corner of her apron and caught the pride 
and admiration that was stamped on Tony’s face, 
she flung herself against his chest and put her forehead 
to his ribbons. 

He picked her up, the funny little thing, carried 
her to a chair and stood her on it, so that her lips 
should be on a level with his lips. And as he held 
her tight and took them he could feel that she was 
weeping, and knew why. “Yes, the good old war’s 
all over, and you doi/t have to share me any more. 
You’ve got me altogether now.” 

“ Oh, Tony, Tony I ” 

“ But you’ve always had me—day and night you’ve 
had me, year by year.” 

“ No, no—^not like this.” 

“ Yes, yes, just like this, because I’m yours, I love 
you, and I’m faithful. But for you and the shield 
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you made of prayers I shouldn’t be here to hold you 
now. I know that and so docs the Bosch. Didn’t 
I'always say you’d bring me back ? ” 

1 “ My dear* my dear.” 

f It might Jiavc been the emotion of the evening, 
the shock of being no longer a Wing Commander, the 
sense of being down again on earth. The uncertainty, 
the struggle, the humiliation. What did it matter 
what it was ? The fact remained that, without 
shame, and for the first time in his life, his tears 
came and fell hotly on her golden head. And for 
many moments they held each other tight, while the 
scrambled eggs grew cold. 

“ The thing that makes me sick,” he said, “ is 
that this is the rotten best that I can do. The luck’s 
still on my side. I'm gettin’ everything from 
you.” 

She laughed at that. It was so absurd, so silly. 
“ Who gave me life ? WTio gave me love and kind¬ 
ness ? Wlio married me ? Who made me a lady ? 
Who gave me the chance to pray, to protect, to be 
proud, to adore, to work, to sing, to cook—oh my 
Lord, the scrambled eggs ! ” 

She freed herself, sprang down from the chair, 
went to the table and gazed with a rueful expression 
at her sullen handiwork. 

It was Tony’s turn to laugh. ” That’s precisely 
how T like ’em,” he said, lying and swinging a chair 
to the table. “ Solid and just on the verge of slabby. 
Can we rise to the height of salt, old thing ? ” 

She was in and out of the back room before he 
could say knife and possess himself of the fork. On 
her tray was salt, butter, bread, cheese, pepper, and 
a napkin. Wasn’t he a blooming gent ? 
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“ It’s the Ritz,” he said» but before he could touch 
her she dodged and was in and out again. A glass 
and a bottle of beer. “ Nonsense I It’s the Palace, 
Buckingham Palace,” and sat her on his knee. 

“ Eat,” she said, “ eat and say noth^g, or I shall 
be frightfully hurt.” 

Her idea, like that of every woman, was to feed 
the man she loved. Ill or well, fat or thin, hungry 
or satiated, he must eat and eat. Never mind the 
mixture, the hour of the day or night, the inevitable 
indigestion, he must be bullied into eating. It was 
“ good ” for him. 

It happened that Tony was hungry. There had 
been songs all through the dinner and the eonstant 
changing of places in order to greet old friends; 
excitement, a sense of disintegration. The meal had 
been a farce. And so while he did full justice to 
Chrissie’s preparations, she watched him like a 
mother, a nurse, a governess, a wife. 

His interpretation of her tears was the right one, 
almost femininely right. While for him demobiliza* 
tion might presently lead to demoralization, to her 
it led to another honeymoon, to complete possession, 
to unbroken service, to peace that had been so long 
in coming. She had rejoiced in his distinction, 
thrilled at his reckless bravery, basked in the reflected 
glory of his airmanship, but to her the War had been, 
not as to him and all the others of his kind, a rag, 
a beanfeast, a competition in stunts, a well-paid 
binge, but a nameless horror, an incredible nightmare, 
a highly organized imitation of hell, the end of which 
showed all the old bad men of politics snarling and 
snapping at each other as they scrambled over the 
broken bodies of their faithful victims, with hate. 
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depravity, ruin, jealousy and disease as the aftermath 
of a preventable orgy which had shattered civilization 
and poisoned all the rivers of the earth. After having 
been absorbed and obsessed as by a bad woman, 
injured and stalked by death, inflamed, inspired and 
intoxicated by the lust of fighting, he was hers again. 
She had lent him unwillingly to what had been called 
the Cause, and by the grace of God and the luck that 
follows drunkards he had been returned. And as for 
those rooms being the rotten best that he could do 
for her, she loved them, thought them wonderful, 
called them home. Give her a few days* time to 
spend some of the money that she had saved for this 
very purpose, and they should be worthy of the Hon. 
Anthony and Mrs. Stirling Fortescue, the envy of 
their friends. Already they were better than those 
in which she had been brought up off the Fulham 
Road, passed the weeks of her touring in the provinces, 
and never gone back to on the wrong side of West¬ 
minster Bridge. He should see ! 

The least that he could do was to carry the tray 
into the back room. She permitted him to insist 
because she wanted to witness the pleasure of a big 
surprise . . . Over the clothes-pcgs hung a curtain of 
brilliant chintz. The dull gas stove had been polished, 
plates stood in the empty racks, pots and pans in 
all their gleaming newness made a pattern on the 
wall above the well-cleaned sink, a huge zinc can stood 
at the side of a gaping hip bath. . . . 

“ You’re the wonder of the world,” cried Tony. 
You’re just as great an artist off the stage as you 
used to be on it, Chris. Oh God, what can I ever 
do for you ? ” 

” You’ve done it all,” she said. 
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V 

With cornet in one band, box rattlibg seductively 
in the other, hat a little tilted, suit shabby although 
recognizedly well-cut, shoes ancient but polished to 
perfection, and the good old winning smile Tony 
continued, week after week, to pounce upon passers-by 
and pester. The ritual—“ Good morning (or good 
afternoon), Ex-oiBRcers’ band.’* Rattle-rattle. “ A 
contribution^—^no matter how small ”... rattle- 
rattle . . . “ Melody instead of grumbles—music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast and when 
you are generous the aching void ”... Rattle- 
rattle . . . “ Thank you so much. So grateful,” or 
“ Next time we meet then, on your way home from 
the bank. Good morning (or afternoon, as the case 
might be).” 

Among the men permitted by the police to occupy 
a safety in the middle of the street, opposite on one 
side to the Carlton Hotel and on the other to Brown 
Shipley’s office, was one V.C. who deserved it, three 
D.S.O.’s who ought to have had V.C.’s, and four 
M.C.’s only one of whom had caught it when things 
were showered on the staff. The Gordon Highlanders, 
the Irish Guards, the Rifle Brigade, the R.F.A., the 
R.A.F., the Machine guns, the Tank Corps, were the 
regiments represented, and as Tony, with a cunning 
eye for snobbishness, had worked publicity in the 
newspapers, through Mortimer Pollock, with photo¬ 
graphs read left to right for names, the band had 
achieved very useful popularity and fame. “ The 
.Man with the Eye-glass,” ” The Peeper,” “ Town 
Gossip,” “ Your loving cousin Eve,” and some of 
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the others who pounded out their snappy snippets 
for the dailies had done them well; setting out their 
war records and family pedigrees, their nick-names 
and repartee^ London, from bus conductor to Club 
man, from Jittle clerks to profiteers, knew them, 
therefore, as they knew the Co-optimists, the Follies, 
the Cabinet, and the Labour leaders. They had 
become an institution and a fact. 

Tony’s cadging propensities, his charm of manner, 
his extraordinary good looks, his keen memory for 
faces, his tact, but, above all, his winning smile, had 
won him the post instantly of rattlcr-in-chief. This 
meant that he did nothing more with his cursed cornet 
than carry it, and so his lips were spared from becom¬ 
ing callous, and he was never obliged to practise after 
working hours. More luck. Good old Chrissie, It 
went without saying that he enjoyed the job im¬ 
mensely. It was so delightfully homogeneous, such 
a really excellent spree. Getting quickly to know 
the regulars, as he called the everyday passers on 
their way to Pall Mall Clubs, and the men and women 
who worked in all the offices nearby, he established 
the habit of touching these only once a week, letting 
them off on other days with a kind grin, a friendly 
greeting. The irregulars, who formed the vast 
majority of the people who made that part of London 
an ever shifting scene, were therefore the main source 
of income to the band. lie was most successful, of 
course, with women, who gasped at his good looks 
and were shocked to see their gallant defenders 
brought to such a pass. From his old friends in 
the service who were not among the unemployed— 
there were not by any means a great number of 
these—^he did almost equally well. “ Good God,” 
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they said invariably when the box was rattled under 
their noses. “ You—at this appalling game ! ” And 
gave with the same sense of horror that was Sher¬ 
wood’s. “ Well,” he always answered with a slight 
shrug, ** isn’t it better than drawing in ehalks on the 
pavement like poor old Mungo Stewart, or grinding 
an organ in suburban roads as our old pal Follett 
does ? Isn’t it better than going Bolshcvic like 
dozens of others who were with us, and are now 
attached to the Labour Party to talk revolution on 
corner tubs ? A fiver I You’re most frightfully 
kind.” And when the Americans stayed in London 
on their way to and from the battlefields of France 
the weekly average of takings looked up considerably, 
especially after they had read with amazement the 
illustrated pamphlet made up of cuttings from the 
newspapers and the Who’s Who of the band which 
Tony took good care to slip into their generous hands. 
There was nothing like that in their cities where the 
officers and men of the American Expeditionary Force 
had all gone back to work. What was the matter 
with England ? They were deeply moved. 

Wet and fine the band played and Tony, darting 
from one side of the street to the other, with the 
Carlton the most happy hunting-ground, carried on. 
Watched and admired by several shrewd eyes he 
had already been offered other and more lucrative 
jobs. He had, for instance, been tempted by the 
manager of a great insurance office with a year’s 
contract to become a life and accident tout on a 
good weekly salary and commission. “ With that 
smile, my boy, you could force a policy on a Batian 
bull.” He had been asked by a London publisher 
to join his staff as a salesman and go forth to 
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underwrite a new novel, a new autobiography, and a 
volume of recriminations and disclosures by an ex- 
Cabinet Minister. “ You have the sort of alluring 
persistence my dear sir, that would ensure the sale 
of a dozen oopies of the alphabet.'* He had been 
followed by the proprietor of a new vacuum cleaner, 
the owner of an invention that would make hair 
grow on a billiard ball, the impressario of a rubber 
suit that would reduce the weight of an Arbuckle. 
The head of a firm of fake jewellers that was turning 
out strings of pearls for miners’ wives, and a well- 
known company promoter who, toeing the windy 
side of the law, required the services of a glib genius 
to sell the common stock of a bogus gold mine to 
a poor but still gullible public. To all of whom 
Tony laughingly said “ No.’* He preferred his silent 
cornet and his rattling box. He enjoyed the limelight 
in which he stood. 

“ Look ! That’s Tony Fortescue, brother of Lord 
Stirling, Wing Commander, married to Chrissie— 
you remember, of Chrissie and Sissie ? Or, isn*t he 
good-looking ? Isn’t he perfectly priceless ? ” 

He liked the air, the exercise, the freedom, the 
itinerancy, the adventure, the sport of drawing 
reluctant coins from the close. He delighted in his 
picnic lunches with Chrissie every day in the back 
alleys, the division of his hard-won spoils every night, 
the reliance that was placed upon him by his friends. 

To Teddy Sherwood these refusals on the part of 
Tony to better his position, to raise himself out of 
the street, were unbelievable, irritating, almost 
indeed a declaration of decadence. Why waste 
sympathy on a man who must be suffering among 
other things from what was called, in the Freudian 
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flabbcrdashery of the day, the exhibitionist complex ? 
Why fall to the blandishments of a man who confessed 
to an inability to knuckle down to easy prosaic work, 
to a dull and enviable routine which would not only 
do away with the necessity for beggiifg but make 
life easier for his wife ? Why entertain the most 
remote pity for a person who lightly brushed aside 
all chances to be honest, exemplary, find dignified in 
order to continue to make a monkey of himself in 
the streets, who thought so little of birth and con¬ 
spicuous war deeds as to prefer to remain a public 
nuisance, a clown attached to a sort of circus, known 
by his Christian name to bus conductors, taxi-drivers, 
paper-sellers, all and sundry in the Grand Canal of 
London ? 

Hash and ignorant comments, these, proving a 
lamentable lack of understanding, and a total inability 
to size up the character of Tony Fortescue. To the 
biological uncle it was extremely plain and obvious. 
Every day on his way to the Athenaeum he passed 
Tony, contributed as a regular to his box, won his 
confidences in short and pleasant chats. He explained 
his nephew’s preference for begging in these wise 
words. “ As I told >'ou, just before the War, the 
boy’s a throw back, born four hundred years beyond 
his time. With all the stuff in him of the old maraud¬ 
ing Stirlings the War found him ready, used his 
brilliance. His vocation was to fight and kill and 
out-manoeuvre. Now, with peace, how natural for 
him, like his chieftain forebears, to levy taxes, hand 
round a rattling box and enjoy an energetic leisure. 
It is true that he docs it with a smile and not as they 
did, with the flat of the sword and roarings. Methods 
apart, he is, however, faithful to type, a typical old 
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Stirling, born to be a chieftain, a sort of king. His 
^vould be a happy clan if he had one, a wild, simple, 
hairy crowd o^ gipsies, enthralled by his smile and his 
kindness, under the spell of his humanity and daring, 
Avilling to be bled for wars and pleasures, calling him 
Cocur de Lion or some such heroic name. Sermonize 
as you may, that boy is working out his destiny, is 
doing the thing that he must do because heredity is 
the only thing that counts.” 


VI 

It was to Lady George Cornish in her own hospitable 
house that Tony gave yet another reason for sticking 
to his box-rattling job. In a dinner jacket, which 
Chrissio had had turned by a tailor who was doing 
a roaring trade with pre-war garments, the latest 
wing tie and the inevitable Ajax on his thick dark 
hair, he bore little physical resemblance to the 
deplorable ancestors of his uncle’s disquisition. 

Dinner, with its accustomed domestic jangles, had 
been most successfully surmounted. Distinctly older 
though no less sleek, graceful and debonnair, Algernon 
Lumlcy had steered the flamboyant Kitty into smooth 
waters with his usual diplomatic art. And so the 
atmosphere was kindly in the messy little drawing¬ 
room in Hill Street, Knightsbridge, when the men 
joined the ladies as steadily as they could. 

Mortimer Pollock, who was with them, bore all the 
earmarks of a manufacturer of barbed wire. He was 
fat and prosperous, gracious even, with a far less 
poisonous tongue. The pioneer of war prophets, his 
daily articles with maps, explanations, and purely 
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imaginary statistics of German dead and wounded 
had been a much boomed feature of an evening 
paper from the first to the last week of “ that ridicu¬ 
lous fracas/* as he could well afford to call it now. 
He it was who had winded his brotlier prophets, 
Hilaire Belloc and the rest, by proving, as early in 
the War as 1915, that the German reserves had 
melted, the German morale had broken, and that 
peace was a dead certainty by the Christmas of that 
year. No one rejoiced more fervently in the failure 
of his confident prognostication than he did, because 
he continued to draw and save a fat salary for several 
wordy years. He was a dramatic critic at the 
moment breaking plays with an elephantine foot, 
and the man who told the inner secrets of society 
and politics, without knowing them, every evening 
in The Flag. 

Lumley had not done so badly either. Re-com¬ 
missioned as a Colonel he had occupied a fairly 
hygenic room in the War Office during the period of 
the War, and having looked very soldierly and done 
nothing, had collected a vast number of ribbons and 
much esteem. But for the Armistice he would have 
become a Brigadier-General and a K.B.E. Hard 
luck. 

Lady George sat with Chrissie on the sofa. She 
had fallen victim to the epidemic of bobbed hair, a 
craze that should have been left entirely to flappers 
whom alone it suited. The poor old soul, startlingly 
fat now, heavily and short-sightedly made up so 
that one eyebrow was much blacker than the other, 
the left cheek more like a Canadian apple than the 
right, and a pathetic figure with her Hawaiian head, 
the colour of which had .become a disconcerting 
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purple from the constant henna. According to 
Pollock, who had ungrateful moments, she might 
have been an octogenarian Cleopatra who had taken 
heavily to gin. Chrissie in her simple home-made 
frock resembled a celandine growing beside a 
rhododendron bush. 

The room was made all the smaller by being stuffed 
with furniture, so that it had the exact appearance of 
a side street auction room in which nothing had a 
mate, and everything was no older than the Crystal 
Palace. An Italian, becoming eloquent, would have 
knocked something over with every illustration. What 
would have happened to it if Lady George had 
attempted, even sober, to have crossc;fl it in the dark, 
or to Lady George, stultifies imagination. She would 
have been discovered, in all probability, swamped 
beneath half a dozen occasional tables, swathed in 
antimacassars, covered with Apostle spoons and 
silver windmills, lace cushions, foot-stools, and fire 
guards. It was as full of memories and rubbish as 
its owner’s brain. It was, indeed, characteristically 
the drawing-room of a retired barmaid who had had 
a stroke of luck. 

Tony picked his way expertly to the fireplace on 
which there were five early Victorian decorations of 
different sizes with long glass jangling tears. Leaning 
his broad shoulders against it, while Chrissie murmured 
inward prayers, he went back to a point that had been 
discussed at dinner, and for one who had refreshed 
his glass twice too often with rather heady port his 
voice was wonderfully clear. 

“ Yes,” he said, winking at Chrissie, “ in spite of 
all temptations, English weather, and many fluctua¬ 
tions, I like the job I’ve got.” 

7—(63fi^> 
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“Skittles,” cried Lady George, a mountain on a 
molehill, “ it*s a bally waste of time. With your 
face and tricky smile, not to mention family pull, 
you cud be Secretary to a Cabinet Minister, an 
Anglican parson, or a psycho-analyst. * Couldn’t ’e. 
Pollock ? ” 

“ Easily, my dear.” 

“ There ’yar, yer see ! ” 

“ But why should he ? ” This was Chrissie, with 
the Air Force accent that she had studied day and 
night. “ He has a gentleman’s job.” 

Lady George looked over her numerous chins. “ A 
whatter ? ” she asked in amazement. 

“ I see her point,” said Pollock. “ A gentleman 
is one who lives without working and has the gift of 
being kept.” 

Tony laughed. “ Without working ? Have you 
seen the amount of ground I cover every day ? ” 

“ He comes home doggo,” drawled Chrissie. 
“ Utterly worn out.” 

Pollock had known some of the chorus girls who, in 
the old days, had married Peers and quickly acquired 
a manner that was better than the real thing. He had 
not met the lovely little Cockney twin since the far 
away night when the fanatic had smashed the Covent 
Garden ball to atoms, and he himself, being intellectual, 
had pooh-poohed aU thought of war. Her manner 
and intonation were surprisingly excellent. He re¬ 
garded her with approval. “ Clever, charming, self- 
sacrificing. Far too good for Fortescue,” he thought. 
“ And yet I never saw so happy an expression on any 
face. If I were an artist 1 would put a smiling babe 
into her arms and paint her as the Madonna.” He 
knew nothing of her work as a war nurse, the high 
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title of “ Wendy *’ that she had earned because of 
tender fingers and the mother spirit. He could, 
however, very easily imagine her shining and polishing 
the place in which she lived to make it the acme of 
comfort for th^ man at whom she gazed with so much 
pride and adoration. A woman always loves a black 
sheep better than a white one. 

“ And 1*11 tell you what. Pollock,’* said Tony, 
with what to Lady George was a most irritating 
enthusiasm. She had the Sherwood point of view. 
“ If I had your pen I could write a series of articles 
on the changed conditions of London that would be 
worthy of being preserved for the use of historians. 
I could, upon my soul, I could. First-hand stuff, 
expert observations, not the sort of guess-work 
generalizing that we get from pen wagglers who sit 
with their faces to the wall. Don’t I touch elbows 
with every conceivable person all day long ? ” 

“ Go and write ’em then and become respectable,” 
growled Lady George. 

“ Nobody would want to read them if he did,” 
said Pollock. ” Besides, he would never get them 
printed. Anything remotely connected with war is 
anathema to-day.” 

In spite of constant interruption and not wholly 
because of port wine—^he loved to hold the floor— 
Tony was determined to dictate the high spots of 
these articles to the assembled company. “ I see 
what used to be called the landed gentry going past 
my perch. Where are they mostly going in clothes 
more shabby than mine ? Either to estate agents* 
offices to put up their houses for sale, or to Christie’s 
to try and sell old masters, first editions, and every¬ 
thing they own that isn’t entail male. For the most 
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part they’ve lost their sons, their income from 
investments, and they stagger under a load of taxation 
with creaking knees.” 

“ As we do,” said Lady George. “ Lord knows it*s 
’ard ter face ther daylight these blded-the-people 
times.” 

Tony continued. “ Are they grumbling ? Why of 
course they are. But would they give their sons 
and go broke and lose their shirts and have to resign 
from all their clubs but one if called upon to go 
through the whole blessed thing again ? Why of 
course they would.” 

“ No they wouldn’t, and I wouldn’t,” said Lady 
George, who never had. “ I’d up and go to Switzer¬ 
land with every stick I own, leavin’ Lumley in the 
War Office to revel in red tabs.” 

But Tony had fallen into his stride. “ I see all the 
old political spell-binders coming out of the Carlton 
flushed with food and conceit. They’re not shabby. 
They’ve not been hit. They drew their salaries, 
hid in funk holes, yapped and yapped and made 
mischief, broke Generals and Admirals, kept diaries, 
took copies of official papers for their books, and now, 
on the ratepayers’ money, do themselves devilish 
well at the best Continental hotels with crowds of 
sycophants holding European conferences that come 
to nothing—profiteers. Worse, I think, than the 
smug bounders from the provinces who made muni¬ 
tions, cloth for uniforms, gas-masks, ran newspapers, 
bought titles, sold coal, engineered strikes, raised 
the price of meat and potatoes, rents and wages, 
dodged income tax, and now roll about in Daimlers, 
with their comic families, buying furs and pianos, 
pearls and diamonds, and turn their faces from my 
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box. They stink of money, one can smell them 
coming, and the only thing one can say in their favour 
is that they keep the hotels open and the shops alive 
and some of the old town houses from falling into 
decay. And* they’re the only people, except Ameri¬ 
cans, who can change places with the landed gentry, 
keep their grass cut and fruit trees trimmed, subscribe 
to packs, and revive the feudal system for a time.” 

“ The aristocracy of the future,” said Pollock, 
“ if the Labour Party can be kept out of Downing 
Street—^which I doubt.” 

“ And as for all the women who did their bit by 
dancing with the boys, marrying and re-marrying, 
giving away war secrets at the dinner table, getting 
pets promoted by playing games with G.H.Q., they’re 
still dancing and marrying and burying, getting 
divorces, and having merry hell. They pass me every 
afternoon in dead men’s shoes and fling a goo-goo 
at the band.” 

“ Ouch,” said Lady George. 

And Chrissie put her hand over her mouth as 
though to keep away a nasty taste. 

“ And what about the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ? ” asked Pollock, seeing a paragraph in all 
this. 

“ In training for your Labour Government,” said 
Tony, “ going Bolshevic to a man. Nothing like the 
doss house and the Embankment and frosty faced 
employment bureaus to bring about that. In every 
gang of men that marches down my street there’s 
a Lenin and a Trotsky, a future political leader, who 
dreams in a black rage of distributing the fat money 
bags of the profiteers. I study the expressions on 
their faces, and I know.” “ What did you do in the 
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Great War, Daddy ? ’* “I became a very angry 
man, my son.’* 

“ And the others—^the permanent others, the sturdy 
middle class ? ’* asked Lumley. “ What are they 
doing now ? ’* * 

“ Carrying on,” said Tony, “ in the same ding- 
dong way. Bled by everybody, poorer than ever 
they were, working harder than ever they thought 
they could; in they come in the morning, and out 
they go at night, several suits less a year, hardly any 
theatres, scanty pin-money for wives and daughters, 
third-class tickets, servantless villas, no golf, cheaper 
tobacco. Grouse ? Join me one day and hear them 
grouse. Come and see them eyeing the Carlton grill 
room before they head for the A.B.C. Come and 
have a look at their seedy trousers and skinny jaw 
lines, hear what they have to say about Lloyd George 
and his gang, the decadent girls and dance clubs, 
the fat men and over-dressed women in Daimlers, 
the ludicrous newspaper Peers and Birkenhead. 1 
hear them as they go by in the lunch hour and drop 
a copper in my box. But if they do grouse they 
don’t strike, lay down pens and stab the country in 
the back. They carry on and skimp and have no 
pleasures. They stand between the devil of Labour 
and the deep sea of the old bad men in politics. 
They’re England's backbone. They’re the workers. 
They’re the people who are going to pay our debts.” 

Pollock sniggered. Deuced funny to hear all this 
from a man who had turned down several offers of 
honest jobs and lived by sponging. But the sarcasm 
that was on his lips died there because Chrissie glared 
at him like a little lioness, and he sensed that she 
would spring and hurt him if he spoke. Having been 
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on the stage and in the limelight, she had an artist's 
sympathy for Tony’s job which, it seemed to her, 
was that of a comedian. And, in any case, he was 
Tony and her husband, a great gentleman as he had 
been always, and in his relations to her he had proved 
himself to be. 

And before Lady George could pull herself together 
for a broadside, and reiterate her objection to such 
jackanapery by one whom she called a member of 
her class, the door opened and in walked Teddy 
Sherwood, to everyone’s surprise. 


VII 

“ How are you, Lady George ? I saw these 
lights as I was going along and thought . . . But 
if I’m butting in . . .” 

He was not the same gauche person that he had 
been before his service, and much of his I’m-just-a- 
rough-man pose, a damned grocer, had been guffawed 
out of him by men who had delighted in seizing on 
a mannerism, a self-consciousness, and worrying it 
to shreds. As he stood hesitant in the doorway, 
in day clothes, stocky and bandy-legged, like a prize¬ 
fighter who had managed to preserve his nose and 
lips, he looked considerably older, and as though 
he had come out of a- long illness which had left other 
marks on his face than the scar. He stammered only 
because he had caught sight of Chrissie whom he 
had not seen, and had deliberately avoided the chance 
of seeing, since that tragic night in Mount Street 
when she had turned him down for Tony. But he 
had thought of her every day and night during the 
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intervening years, and she meant more to him at 
that awkward moment than she had ever done. 
She had become an obsession, a complex. He was 
beset by an inextinguishable passion for her that eat, 
rat-like, at his sanity. , 

“ Oh, come in, Teddy,” said Lady George. “ You’re 
always welcome. You know that. Lumley, get a 
drink for Teddy and give the boy a smoke. Let me 
see. Yer know Mrs. Stirling Fortescue, don’t yer ? 
Or don’t yer-—forget. My memory’s gone ter 
pot.** 

Chrissic laughed and held out her hand. This was 
the long hoped for opportunity to show this of all 
men how she could do herself as a lady, how different 
she was from the little street Arab music hall artist 
that she had been in the friendly days. 

“ My dcah Teddy,” she said with the slight drawl 
and all the zwah-zwah of what she took to be Bond 
Street, “ how entirely unexpected and delightful. 
What ages since we’ve met.” 

This greatly to Pollock’s amazement. “ Where’s 
heredity against environment,” he asked himself with 
glee. 

The touch of her hand made Sherwood’s heart 
thump, though the new accent and affectation sent 
it all the wav down to his boots. The Chrissie whom 
he had known and gone mad about would have cried 
out “ Wot O, Teddy, ’ow’s every little thing, old 
dear,” performed stunts in her exuberant excitement, 
danced all round him, curtseyed and played the darling 
fool. This was one of the poisonous effects of Tony, 
whom he was hating again. He had drilled her into 
this lady stuff that was so idiotic, though he had 
refused the chance to provide her with anything 
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better than sordid lodgings on pestered people’s tips. 
God, it made him sick. 

“ Then if yer know ther wife you may also know 
the *usband,” said Lady George, “ though that don’t 
follcr these days.” She was right about her memory. 
The box party, the ballarina, the frantic Sherwood, 
the fight beneath the lamp-post, the miraculous evasion 
of Bow Street—^they were all forgotten now. Her 
poor old brain had become like a gramophone record 
much worked by frequent usage. U 

“ Yes,” said Sherwood offensively, “ I know him,” 
and backed away from the cordial hand. 

After which, the antagonism being uncomfortably 
noticeable, things were somewhat strained. Mortimer 
Pollock held forth about the trouble that France was 
making, the stifling of President Wilson’s idealism, 
the squirrel-like antics of Lloyd George, Lumley was 
tactful and soothing, Tony, who knew his Sherwood 
and liked him, paid no attention to the jarr, and Lady 
George after a strong whiskey and soda became rather 
maudlin over the servant question, poverty, and the 
fact that she would be obliged to let half her house 
to lodgers if things went any nearer to the dogs. 
“ Not ’avin’ second sight *ow did we know the right 
game was to save the Army pay ? It’s the only 
money Lumley’11 ever earn, totterin’ into dotage 
every minute, and the blighters are deductin’ over 
a third of my income at the source. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t get it, I needn’t bet about that. And now 
if 1 do let all the best rooms in this place, who’s going 
ter nip up and down stairs and do ther cleanin’, 
when ther ain’t a servant ter be got fer love or money ? 
Lumley ? Can yer see ’im ? Me, with Si this 
averderpoise ? ” 
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But Chrissie was angry. She deeply resented 
Sherwood’s treatment of Tony, and all her mind was 
set on leaving. And so, at the earliest opportunity, 
she rose and said good-night. To her extreme 
annoyance Pollock, who was only there‘for the dinner, 
followed her example. And when Lady George made 
no effort to disguise her relief, but, on the contrary, 
yawned like a crocodile and said “ Great Scot, it’s 
late,” Sherwood took the delicate hint and followed 
them downstairs. In the street Tony suggested 
walking, as he hated buses and no one called a taxi, 
and going ahead with Pollock, left Chrissie to walk 
with the man whom she wanted so much to hit. 
How dared he be rude to Tony when he ought to be 
blacking his boots ? She maintained a high-chinned 
silence which finally Sherwood broke. 

” I met Wagstaffe just now,” he said, “ I mean 
Jack Wagstaffe. If you’re interested I’ll tell you what 
he said.” They were passing the barracks. 

Chrissie would have given a good deal to be able 
to reply that she was not interested, and so to chill 
him to the bone. But as Wagstaffe had organized 
the band, and it was obvious from Sherwood’s well- 
known expression that he had something bad to 
impart, she felt obliged to tell him to go on. 

He went on, raising his voice in order to be heard 
above the traffic. Old people were driving home from 
the theatres, leaving the young ones at Giro’s and 
Murrays to be worked into a condition resembling 
hysteria by jazz band imitations of tortured animals 
and paleolithic abortions in horrible ecstasy. “ The 
takings have fallen away during the last two weeks,” 
he told me, and if this week shows no improvement 
he’s going to chuck the band.” 
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“ Oh really ? ** She succeeded in making her tone 
one of complete indifference though she was aghast 
at the news. The rent, the food, the hair tonic, 
the tobacco—^how could they pay for all these ? 
Rather than* that Tony should be forced into work 
that was uncongenial she would join up again with 
the Pierrots, sing the latest songs and dance. The 
skinflint at Southport had asked her to do so, and 
she had kept his letter up her sleeve. If only Tony 
would let her. Her salary would keep them both, 
and then he could be a gentleman of independent 
means. 

His nearness to the girl with whom he was so 
dreadfully in love, the desire for whom made him ill 
and furious as in the days before the War, and now 
filled his brain with ugly schemes to get rid of Tony 
so that he might have the chance to pour his money 
in her lap, was too much for this queer, faithful 
creature. He broke, and went, as she called it, mad. 

“ Why do you stick to this rotter ? Didn’t I warn 
you about him the night he cut in and took you ? 

I don’t say that he wasn’t a damned great airman. 
He was and I know it. I would have gone to hell 
for him any time then. But look at him now the 
war’s over and he’s back on earth again. Rotting 
in the old way. Messing about with a box in his 
hand and a cursed comet, all to avoid honest work. 
Is that the way to live up to his responsibility to 
be a husband to you ? Where are you but in a back 
street, in filthy rooms ? The Hon. Anthony and Mrs. 
Stirling Fortescue, if he really did marry you—^aristo¬ 
crats in a garret 1 My God, what women will do for 
a profile and the grin of a Cheshire cat. You fool, 
and now what? How do you think you’ll live? 
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Pull an organ round with him, bring him his lunch 
to the street pitch that he covers with fish and sail¬ 
boats with coloured chalks ? Or go on the streets 
to keep him and turn him into a pimp ? ” 

He had stopped for this hideous outlSurst, held her 
up so that he should have her attention. His voice 
was thick, his scar red, his face as white as a sheet. 

Turning suddenly, with the feeling that he had 
gone too far ahead, Tony was amazed to see Chrissie’s 
hand go up and strike Sherwood in the face. In an 
instant he was with her, his arm about her shoulders, 
as Sherwood made off quickly because people had 
begun to gather, sensing fun. “ What’s the matter ? 
What did he do ? ” 

“ Just a bit ev good old Teddy,” answered Chrissie, 
dropping back to the Fulham Road accent. If she 
told him he would kill. “ I thought I’d better put 
’im in|his place.” 


VIII 

When, by the simple process of elimination, the 
removal of camouflage, Chrissie was presently turning 
the divan into a bed she looked with a sort of anguish 
at the home that she had made for Tony. By a 
hundred deft and feminine touches these rooms had 
been rendered livable, personal, and warm. The cur¬ 
tains that she had made were herbaceous in their 
clash of delicate colours. The frowsy arm-chair had 
been covered with a cheerful cretonne bought for a 
song at a bankrupt sale. The table cloth, if a little 
too vivid, struck a sharp bright note beneath the 
shaded lamp. Faint, ingenuity, and elbow-grease had 
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turned a sugar box into a first-rate bookcase, in 
which were placed all the novels that had been given 
by her woundeds and left behind by her dead. 
Cushions were everywhere. Gaiety, cleanness, colour, 
and, above afl, comfort—she had achieved all these. 
And now what ? Must they be given up when the 
band went smash, retired from as from a heavily 
shelled viUage when the takings came to an end ? 
Not that she cared where she laid her head. She 
would tramp the country roads, sleep under hay¬ 
stacks, wash in babbling brooks, and eat like a gipsy. 
But there was Tony to consider, the fastidious Tony, 
him that was a bloomin’ gent. Oh God, who might 
be interested in the adventurers of Panton Street, were 
they to be driven from this place ? 

“ You looked most awfully nice to-night, Cluis. 
A little duchess, old thing.” 

Tony longed for a pipe, but mastered the longing 
having a wife to consider. Why is it that women shy 
at good tobacco properly smoked and arc lenient to 
cigarettes ? About him outwardly there was nothing 
of the old Scotch raiding lot as he <!amc out of the 
kitchen-bath-dressing-room in the silk dressing-gown 
which had been among his large collection of pre¬ 
uniform clothes. He stood, on the contrary, for the 
moderns, though not those of the soft, lisping type 
who wrote poetry and suffered from temperament 
and were physically shattered by certain scents. 
He had never been harder, leaner, and more healthy. 
There was the sting of all the weathers on his well-cut 
face, with his small reddish moustache, large humorous 
mouth, and keen dark eyes. 

Immensely pleased at such high praise from Caesar 
she wrinkled her nose like a rabbit and blew him a 
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grateful kiss. Bless him, he never forgot to praise 
her appearance and use flattery, that unrecognized 
tonic. And not as a reward for his thoughtfulness 
but because she had followed his eyes to the tobacco 
jar, she fetched his pipe and said “ Catdh.” 

He caught, but shook his head. “ Thanks, but no 
more smoking to-night. I’ve been a factory all the 
evening.” 

She took it, loaded it, probably badly, and struck 
a match. ** I like nothing so much as going to bed 
in a cloud of smoke,” she said. 

“ But I don’t like you to, and you’re jolly well not 
going to. So there’s an end of it.” And he caught 
lier by the arm and held her close so that he took 
her breath away. “ Everybody knows that I’m the 
selfish devil round whom the world revolves. But 
you’re the sort of funny little thing who makes even 
me remember the days of Queen Elizabeth, so you 
may put that pipe away.” 

Inhere you are. Why argue ? It wasn’t a little 
thing. It was a big one. He treated her like that 
always, in every conceivable way. Where in the 
world had Teddy Sherwood got his mistaken ideas ? 
She kissed him and her pride blazed. 

She, also, wore a dressing-gown, a blue one, by no 
means in the first flush of giddy youth because, having 
been bought during those brief spending days of 
successful touring, it had seen her through the War. 
The colour suited her buttercup fairness and matched 
her eyes, and the thing itself, shrunk from many 
cleanings, showed the delicious roundness of her tiny 
body, which was still like that of a girl. 

And then she said, “ Tony, why didn’t you tell me 
that things were going rocky with the band ? ” 
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“ How did you know that ? ’* 

“ Teddy Sherwood said that he’d had it from 
Major Wagstaffe.” 

“ Dirty little dog. I’m glad you biffed him on the 
jaw then.” • 

“ Didn’t you mean to let me know that you’re 
going to be out of a job ? ” 

“ Of course not. It’s for me to do the worrying. 
Then, too, I’m not going to be out of a job.” 

You’re not! Oh, Tony. Has somebody . . ;” 

“ No. But somebody will—somebody must. 
Haven’t I got a mascot ? Haven’t you always 
brought me all the luck that’s good for a man ? Look 
here, Chris, wash out anxiety. That’s for me if 
there’s any need of it. And there isn’t. I’ve got 
none. I’m afraid it’s pretty certain that my box 
rattling days are numbered. People are fed up with 
us. We’re no longer a novelty. There aren’t suffi¬ 
cient Americans to make it pay. All right then. 
What’s the next thing ? A taxi ? I can drive any 
old make of machine and enjoy it. Fresh air and 
the art of codding bobbies. I’ve been hung on the 
line for that. Or . . .” 

She said, “ Wait a second, Tony,” and broke away 
from him, opened the drawer of the table, returned 
with the skinflint’s letter, and put it in his hand. 
This was the precise moment for her to play her 
trumps, she thought. She could work for a change, 
and he could take it easy. It was fair, and she would 
love it—^the acting that was in her blood, the delight 
of playing upon an audience for laughs and tears, 
and the indescribable satisfaction of paying Tony 
back for his tenderness and chivalry, liis rescue, 
his faithfulness. 
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He read the illiterate letter at a glance. “ Oh 
damn.” He was badly hurt. “ You’ve been adver¬ 
tising for a job behind my back.” 

“ Oh, no, Tony ! ’* 

“ Then how did this tent man know inhere to write 
to you? As far as I know we’re not in the Red 
Book.” 

“ I met him in the street the other day and gave 
him this address. I thought it might be a sort of 
insurance against . . . .” 

“ My letting you down ? ” 

“ No, Tony, no.” 

“ Um,” he said, with an expression of pain about 
his mouth. Give a dog a bad name and hang him, 
eh? You thought I was going to flop^back into 
pre-war Fortescue again. If you’re pining to return 
to the stage, of course I can’t stop you. It’s a free 
country.” 

“ That isn’t the point, Tony.” 

“ Isn’t it ? Oh, well then,” and he tore the letter 
into small pieces. “ If I could sing and dance and 
be the monkey the agents talked about before the 
war, we’d jump at this and take a joint engagement. 
But I can’t, worse luck. All I can do to provide 
my wife with a roof and bread and butter I will do. 
I’m not an Algernon T^umley yet, my dear. I’m 
not a kept man among my other vices.” He took 
her by the shoulders and made her tilt her face up. 
“ When you married me, Chris, you put me on my 
mettle. You took on a pretty bad egg, but you 
hatched me out a bird that intends to play the game 
and go out to scout for food. I’ve not let you down 
yet—^and no one’s more surprised than I am at that. 
You didn’t make me the husband of Chrissie for 
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nothing, old girl. It’s you and rae against the world, 
now as it used to be. But you must believe in me. 
I must have your faith or I may weaken and go in 
for rotting again.” With strong emotion, but with 
a laugh to cofer it, he lifted her up to a level with 
his face and kissed her. It was a trick of his. 

Long after he had fallen asleep that night with her 
yellow head on his shoulder Chrissie lay with her 
eyes open and a little song in her heart. He had her 
faith. It was a flame, a passion. The spirit Of 
Sissic had brought them together the night at the 
ball, she held, so that there was a fineness in their 
relationship, an inevitability that made for faith. 
He had given her life and made it very good. He had 
given her love which she returned with adoration. 
She was his squaw, his servant, in spite of the fact 
that he had made her his lady. He had seen that 
she understood the innermost meaning of happiness, 
all the subtle shades of kindness, sensitiveness, and 
consideration. It was for him then that she felt 
the peculiar pride that belongs to a woman with a 
son. And he was right when he called her his mascot. 
Her shield had warded off the bullet on which his 
name had been cut. And when the band failed she 
would continue to bring him luck. He believed it. 
He had faith in her. And there was God, and there 
was Sissie and so, without further anxiety, she could 
go to sleep. Then what was it that flashed a red 
light like a danger signal in the dark of that room ? 
The thought of Sherwood, his madness of jealousy, 
desire, and revenge, and that queer persistent love ? 
Yes, that frightened her. “ We must be careful,” 
she said to herself, “ I must do my best to keep Tony 
out of his way. I didn’t like the look of Teddy 
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Sherwood—^but I can make another shield with 
prayer 


IX 

£ 

Tony had said in his Micawber way that “ some¬ 
body will, somebody must.** But it was not until 
the band*s last blaring that somebody did. 

It had been one of those rare and surprising days 
in a late spring that make the people of London think 
of the country and smile. A blue and quiet sky had 
made a high roof over the old city of horizontal lines. 
The sun, hitherto persistently shy, had behaved with 
Italian abandon, painting the fame of summer on 
the walls. The scent of lambs and 4ilac had been 
wafted on the breeze, and everyone had been out 
like bees for honey. Men had their hair cut and 
bought new ties, while women hurried to their 
favourite shops mth coloured thoughts and incaution. 
It was the spring feeling, the emergement from 
sunlessness. 

For all that Tony’s winning smile and seductive 
words had brought very scant rewards. The band 
had become a nuisance, an annoying reminder of a 
nightmare. But just at that moment when one 
side of the street was in shadow and the windows of 
the other side on fire a man came up to Tony, touched 
his hat, and delivered a letter. A valet from his 
bed-side manner and the fact tliat his clothes, though 
good, had never been made for him. 

“ What the devil,” thought Tony, and asked from 
whom it was. 

“ The Earl of Stirling, sir.” 

That was a bolt from the blue, if you like. The 
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oldest brother who had ignored his existence for 
seven years—^the most sterling of the Stirlings! 
He thanked the only half respectful man and dodged 
into the doorway of Brown, Shipley’s, behind which 
the tired clerlss: were probably sorting out the American 
mail and winding up the business of the day. The 
letter, very brief and formal, was written on the 
paper of the Metropole Hotel and, without the 
conventional beginning, desired “ that you will be 
good enough to make it convenient to call here this 
afternoon before six o’clock as I have something to 
give you.” 

Oh yes, he would be good enough, though he 
expected nothing but a lecture in the inevitable 
Stirlingese. 

Then there was the gathering together in a public 
house, here’s luck and hand>shakes, deep depression, 
and something far more bitter than beer. ” The 
war’s most certainly over,” said Wagstaffe who had 
nothing in prospect, a wife and two children. “ This 
is undoubtedly peace.” But it was with a springy 
step that Tony hurried off to Northumberland Avenue, 
though with three shillings less than a pound as the 
final settling up. Next week’s rent, which had to 
be paid in advance, would leave precious little on 
which to make a splash . . . Something to give ? 
A curious remark coming from a brother who had 
not taken the trouble to inform him of his father’s 
death, and of which he would have known nothing 
if he had not seen it in the paper one evening after 
he had had several pieces of shrapnel picked out of 
his body —a not enjoyable process as he remembered 
it. 

“ Why do I take the trouble to answer this lofty 
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summons/* he asked himself as he -went. But 
somekow blood was thicker than water he supposed, 
with a shrug. As a matter of fact he would have 
given an ear or an eye to be on affectionate terms with 
his family, being a man of sentiment.*^ And owned 
to it, too, if Chrissie had asked him, though it would 
have had to be she. 

The door-^Eeeper of the Metropole, who wore his 
uniform and medals with a G.H.Q. air, almost said 
“ Hello Tony ” as the familiar box-rattler darted up 
the steps. He grinned and saluted instead. But one 
of the clerks, in the inevitable tail coat and buttonhole, 
whirled round at the sight of his old commander and 
clapped him on the back. “ Thought transference, 
old lad,” he said. “ We want a handsome person 
with diplomatic manners to drive a Daimler for our 
guests. I thought of you this morning. Fairly good 
pay and tips. Americans are generous. Care to take 
it on ? ” 

“ Thanks most awfully,” said Tony. “ On my 
way out I’ll look in at the office and discuss the pros 
and cons. I have to go up and see my brother. 
He has something to give me—^probably in the nature 
of a nasty kick in the mouth. Here’s hoping,” and, 
laughing, he went across the crowded foyer to the 
desk. “ To see the Earl of Stirling,” he sang out, 
and gave his name. 

Formalities over, he left the elevator on the second 
floor, found the room and knocked. The valet 
opened the door. 

“ His Lordship will see you in a moment, sir.” 

Left alone in that large and obvious hotel sitting- 
room Tony looked about him with keen interest and 
curiosity. He knew his brother’s overdone simplicity. 
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and was not, therefore, surprised to find that the 
room was almost as uninviting as when it had been 
left by the hotel cleaning woman. But for^two or 
three books and papers on the table and a neat leather 
dispatch case on the cushionless sofa it might have 
been occupied by nothing but an aimless incompatible 
fly. Because there were no flowers in the cold 
vases and no photographs on the bare' mantelpiece 
Tony come to the conclusion that his brother 
was in London as a bachelor. In his memory there 
was an everlasting picture of this man’s impersonal 
room in the old Scotch house. He was standing at 
the window watching the earnest students of the 
drama who had formed a queue outside the pit of 
the Playhouse when the door of the bedroom opened 
and he was given a flat “ good morning ” in a stranger’s 
expressionless voice. 

“ How do you do,” he said, and turned to find that 
his brother looked every day of his forty-eight. Tall, 
heavy, with dry red hair turning white at the temples, 
an unbarbered moustache, thick eyebrows, a large 
freckled nose, a ruddy complexion and a elefted chin, 
here was a man who might have been his father come 
to life again as he remembered him when he visited 
the nursery of the old house in Perthshire to say 
“ Don’t do this and that.” He had been a man of 
don’ts. Here was one to whom deer stalking, salmon 
fishing, and game shooting were not mere delightful 
hobbies but the grim necessary business of life j one 
who was utterly without imagination, who couldn’t 
carry a tune, be wrenched from the straight and 
narrow by a dimple, who could do without the sun. 
Every inch a modem Stirling in his Scotch homespun 
and broad toed shoes. 
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“ I have been endeavouring to find you for a couple 
of yelnrs/’ he said. “ Since, in fact, my father's will 
was proved, and in going over his papers I came across 
a letter addressed to you.” 

So the something was a letter. A kick in the mouth 
from the old man, then. 

“ Anything sent to the War Office or Cox's would 
have been forwarded,” said Tony, blandly. 

“ But, you see, I was not aware of the fact that 
you were in the service.” 

“ Where else was I likely to be, sir ? ” 

It was a disconcerting question which was left 
unanswered. And there was a subtle touch of 
impertinence in the “ sir.” Young devil. 

“ I should not have been able to get in touch with 
you now if I hadn’t seen you this morning—begging 
in the street.” 

“Hardly begging,” said Tony, who was greatly 
amused. “ Didn’t you think the sweet strains of our 
band were worthy of recompense ? ” 

Lord Stirling obviously did not. From the move¬ 
ment of his eyebrows he considered, on the contrary, 
that there were already too many unnecessary noises 
in London. “ What, was your rank, may I ask ? ” 
He almost said “ if any.” 

“ Wing Commander, R.A.F.” 

“ Oh.” 

“ And yours ? ” 

“ Colonel, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders.” 

In the quick exchange of looks there was a touch 
of mutual respect—something grudging on the part 
of the older and the blameless man. 

“ Can't you get anything better to do than the 
the thing you're doing now ? ” 


• • t 
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“ I thought perhaps that the ‘ something to give 
you * in your brotherly note meant that you had 
settled that question.’* 

Stirling missed the irony of this remark, and having 
warmed a liltle to the once black sheep, who now 
looked so healthy and confident and had held up 
the family reputation in the War, came out of his 
reserve a step or two. 

“ No,” he said, “ and I’m sorry I have nothing 
to give. In fact the present ghastly taxation has 
made it necessary for me to get out of Stirling Castle 
and live in the agent’s cottage, where my wife is her 
own cook.” 

“ Like mine,” said Tony, “ and a pretty good one, 
too.” 

“ I’m in London in the endeavour to let the Castle 
so that I can send my second boy to Oxford. My 
oldest boy was killed, you know.” 

“ I didn’t know,” said Tony. “ I deeply regret to 
hear that.” 

There was a short uncomfortable silence, during 
which Lord Stirling, in order to hide his emotion, 
bent over the dispatch case, opened it, and took out 
a large envelope, heavily sealed.” 

” Well,” he said, “ here’s the letter from father,” 

Tony noticed that, this time, he didn’t say my 
father and was glad. 

Poor old Alexander. The war had hit him hard. 
An estimablf Stirling had gone down in the winnow¬ 
ing of England’s youth. Hard luck. He took the 
mysterious letter, and as he did so and read his name 
on the envelope in the well-remembered handwriting 
of the unbending man who had so bitterly resented 
his birth, a queer feeling ran through his arm to his 
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heart. The last well-deserved words'that he had 
heard from his father had been “ Get out, you black¬ 
guard, and never come near me again.’* And now 
he was dead. It was too late to let him see all the 
ribbons that the blackguard had won. ' 

Lord Stirling made it clear that there was nothing 
more to do or say by looking at his watch. Where¬ 
upon, never expecting to see him again because blood 
wasn’t in this case anything like as thick as water, 
Tony pub on his hat, clicked heels, and saluted. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. 

“ Good-bye,” replied his brother. 

That was all. 


X 

And having wound up the whole story to Chrissie 
with the joyful news of his engagement to the Metro- 
pole Hotel as a chauffeur, “ a frightfully smart uniform 
old thing,” Tony brought the letter from his pocket 
and turned it over and over in his hand. “ Somebody 
did, you see,” he added. “ Excellent wages, too, and 
tips. Good old Chrissie.” 

He ^rlooked about the room with an expression of 
the deepest thankfulness. “ Ah, then, we’re safe 
again,” she said. 

“ Safe ? I should jolly well think so. I’ve got 
this job for life if I care to keep it. No joy riding, 
of course. The most rigid exercise of mind over 
matter tq keep well within speed limits. But 
whenever I’m tempted to let the old bus go 
after the air has gone to my hekd I shall murmur 
the word Chrissie, think of this Ritz-like suite and 
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lumber along in the timid manner of a father of a 
family.” 

She caught his exhilaration, his infectious laughter, 
and indulged in a pas seul in the middle of the room. 
It was marvellous, perfectly marvellous. Just think 
of having the luck among all the unemployed to step 
into a soft thing like this on the very day the band 
died! . . . By saving as much as she could out of 
the new salary—and tips—^she would hje able to 
make Tony more comfortable with a new calpet some 
day soon and buy those coloured prints of horses 
before which he always stopped to gaze. 

And again Tony turned the letter over and over, 
examining the seal with its Stirling crest, following 
every firm stroke of the familiar hand. At school, 
at Oxford, that writing had always led to a bad ten 
minutes, a cold shudder and a foolish act—^thc quick 
reaction of a total lack of sympathy, a huge mis¬ 
understanding. Well, he had been, of course, a 
pretty bad egg. Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that he had been the accidental means of killing his 
mother, and so the old man had had the right to nurse 
a grudge. He had known what it was to be in love. 

Finally, with a curious laugh, he gave the letter 
to Chrissic. “ I’d like you to open it, if youf-don’t 
mind,” he said, being superstitious. “ Your voice 
will temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

“ Anything you say,” said Chrissie, “ but—^I 
dunno. I wish you hadn’t got it.” All the same 
she went to the window for the last of the light. 
” It’s written on Stirling Castle paper and dated 
29th March, 1912.” 

“ Two weeks aftet he told me never to see him 
again.” 
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“ Dear Anthony/’ it says. “ I have to-day returned 
from a reluctant visit to London, and am writing this 
far from its noise and futile rattle, late at night. 
Dining with your Uncle Alan the evening before I 
left I told him about you and all the trouble you 
have caused me, the disappointment, the humiliation, 
and the shame. And while he held no brief for you 
and your misdemeanours he mounted his biological 
horse, proved to his own satisfaction that you were 
what he called a misfit and, delving into the question 
of heredity, endeavoured to excuse your anarchical 
behaviour by proving to me that you had thrown 
back to the early forebears of this family on whom 
the blame for your misdeeds must therefore, in all 
fairness, be placed. As one who has long been in 
the habit of breeding dogs and horses, watching bird 
life and the ways of ants, I am inclined to agree with 
his explanation of your inability to conform to the 
laws and conventions of the present day, though not 
any less unwilling to reverse my injunction which I 
hope will keep us permanently apart. Nevertheless, 
having dipped into the Stirling archives and read 
with horror of the lawless doings of your ancestors 
and mine, I am, 1 confess, sorry that you should 
have inherited their tendencies and suffer under the 
alarming handicap of their characteristics. I cannot 
see any other end for you than the jail or the stage. 
Your Uncle Alan suggested that I shall use what 
influence T have to send you either to South Africa 
attached to an exploration company that is opening 
up places unginned, as he put it, by the civilized 
hand—^which I am unable to do—or get you a com¬ 
mission in a tribe of Arabs so that you may be 
constantly in fights.'* 
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“Great Scot,” said Tony breathlessly. “That 
was a bright idea.” 

“ A ghastly idea,” cried Chrissie. “ We never 
should have^et.” 

“ Why not ? I should probably have raided a 
town where you were playing and carried you off 
to my tent. But go on. Don’t stop. This is like 
hearing my father’s voice over a telephone connected 
with another world.” And he leaned forward eagerly, 
greatly excited and keen. The underlying vein' of 
irony was immense. 

“ I don’t like it,” said Chrissie. “ I wish your 
brother had never found you. I’m beginning to be 
afraid.” 

“ No, no. Go on. Please go on. There’s going 
to be something in this that’ll change everything for 
us. I feel it in my bones.” 

And so she went on, but with a sense of gooseflesh, 
like one in touch with a ghost. “ But I have no 
friends among Arabs,” she read. “ 1 am a most 
untravelled man. The trouble in Algeciras goes to 
show, according to my way of thinking and that of 
Lord Roberts, that you will, however, get all the 
fighting that is good for you nearer home. My 
intention is not to interfere with your career in any 
way. If you have any of your good and beautiful 
mother in you, two or three unassisted years will 
help to bring it out. If, on the contrary, you are 
all Stirling of the ancient vintage as your uncle 
asserts, you will proceed uninterruptedly on your way 
to the gutter. Be that as it may, I haver conceived 
a plan, as the outcome of my talk to Uncle Alan, 
that I am now about to disclose to you in this letter— 
one which will be found among my papers by 
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Alexander after my death, and only delivered to you 
if he can find you then. The doctor consulted by 
me in Harley Street does not give me much more 
than another year to live. During my honeymoon 
with your beloved mother we visited the South Sea 
Islands, and while there, being under the spell of its 
strong romance, I bought an Island called Paradise 
for a comparatively small amount of money believing 
that, in after years, we might renew the joy of young 
love among its cocoanut trees in primeval simplicity 
and sunny peace. The opportunity to do so, how¬ 
ever, never came, owing to the responsibilities of 
family life, but 1 maintained the ownership of the 
Island, and it is mine to-day. Through all these 
years it has been under the charge of a man named 
Quex, a trader, who lives in a place called Apia in 
the Pacific from whom I have heard from time to 
time. The deeds of this property, which is, I have 
been given to understand, worthless though lovely, 
are not in the hands of my lawyers as you will believe, 
knowing me, but are buried in a tin box on the island 
in a certain spot, for the reason that I did not desire 
to lay myself open to the incredulous laughter of 
my l^al advisers for so fantastic a purchase, being 
Scotch. The enclosed chart, of which Quex knows 
nothing, indicates quite clearly the place where, in 
that brief ridiculous mood, I buried the box. If, 
when this letter and its enclosure is placed in your 
hands, you find yourself with sufficient money and 
courage and assiduity to set forth on a voyage of 
discovery Paradise is yours, and there you may 
establish yourself as the ruler of its ingenuous natives, 
and in turning back the calendar to the Chieftain 
times to which, according to Uncle Alan, you so 
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properly belong, live in comfort on its various fruits, 
levy taxes for your luxuries, and raid the neighbouring 
islands when you feel the lust for blood. Believe me, 
Your unaffectionate and unwilling father, Stirling.** 

“ Poor ol^ Tony,” said Chrissie. “ That was a 
nice sort of father to have! Well, thank God for 
the Daimler, the salary and tips.** 

But bursting with excitement Tony sprang to his 
feet. “ Queen of Paradise. I salute you,” he^*cried 
out, went down on one knee, and put his lips to her 
hand. 

“ Oh no, Tony, don’t be silly. It’s impossible. 
It’s a dream. 

“ Is it ? ” he said. “ You watch me. That 
island’s going to be ours. As King and Queen of 
Paradise, back we’ll go to the good old days.” 

“ How ? ” she asked. “ Oh Tony I ” She would 
rather be queen of those rooms. 

He caught her close and kissed her, laughing. 
“ I’m damned if I know,” he said. 




PART III 

PEACE 
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« I 

The man who decorated the entrance to the new 
dance Club and opened cab doors for its patrons had 
held Tony up on the steps. And so Chrissie was kept 
waiting in the foyer, the walls of which were covered 
with the raw and confused handiwork of the people 
who called themselves futurists because they had 
never been taught how to paint. The lugubrious 
wailings of farm yard instruments accompanied by 
irresistible banjoes and the rioting of drums and tin 
cans drifted through the constantly opening door 
that led into the latest Mecca of Jazz. 

A tall man with a dyed moustache and a scraping 
of thin hairs plastered on a pale head meandered 
round with speculative eyes on Chrissie. “ A Frag- 
ounard,** he said to himself, with the dull excitement 
of a picture dealer, ** escaped from her place of honour 
on the walls of a Rothschild drawing room ! ” And 
then, seeing that she was alone, became courageous, 
caught her eye and spoke. “ I would adore to have 
the pleasure of taking you in,” he said. 

It was from the Hon. Chrissie Stirling Fortescue 
that the answer came, coolly, crushingly, and with 
all the contempt that was needed to kill. Thank 
you, no. But I will look in at your bookshop next 
Friday for a pair of bathroom slippers.” 

Whereupon the remains of this picker-up crumbled, 
liquefied, and disappeared. 

And then Tony came in with his graceful salmon¬ 
like swiftness, tossed his coat and opera hat at a 

9—(C38*iv) 
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most amused attendant, and put a hand through 
Chrissie’s arm. “ Frightfully sorry to keep your 
Majesty waiting,” he said. Do forgive me. Shall 
we dance to Pollock’s table ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Chrissie, with music in her eyes and 
feet. 

These occasional nights at Cabarets either at the 
expense of Tony’s friends or out of their own savings 
were like champagne to her. Hadn’t she been bom to 
dance ? But she wished that he hadn’t fallen into the 
light-hearted habit of calling her your Majesty. It 
proved that she had not wholly succeeded in making 
him forget the subtle magnetism of Lord Stirling’s 
ridiculous island. Panton Street was Paradise to her. 

Under a Batik ceiling that ballooned above their 
heads a thick jam of dancers covered the too small 
space between the hedge of tables. The interpretation 
of jazz, if that was what it was supposed to be, was 
painted in lurid colours on the walls and pillars, 
grotesques in Chelsea caricature of Russian art, 
disturbing to the senses. The orchestra of men 
in constantly strange contortions was led by a short 
and ecstatic person of disconcerting fatness with a 
piercing violin. He wore a suit of skin tight and 
far too skimpy clothes, and when he added to the 
din with harsh harmonies, swaying from foot to foot 
and wobbling like a jelly, a line of shirt protruded 
over the top of his trousers beneath a little waistcoat 
with glistening buttons. His face was set into a 
glassy smile, and he rolled his eyes at the clutching 
couples. He looked completely mad. Cigarette 
smoke curled like hlmy snakes in the airless room 
above the blood red lamp shades. The place’s 
appropriate name was Ginn’s.” 
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“ That was an old pal of mine on the steps/' said 
Tony, doing his best to dodge the hands, heels, and 
elbows of the congested mass. “ We were in the 
same old hospital for endless weeks. He’s hitting 
the sky to-night because he was able to get his V.C. 
out of his Uncle's to-day.” 

“ Oh, that’s good,” said Chrissie. “ Poor boy.” 

Tony bent down and kissed her golden hair, not as a 
tribute to her Wendy heart, the perpetual kindness of 
which he knew so well, but because he loved her and 
wanted suddenly to let her know it. He was a born lover. 

She tilted her face and smiled and wrinkled up 
her funny nose, grateful and proud. 

“ Whenever I dance with you, young ’un,” he said 
in her ear, “ everything rolls baek like a fog to the 
night when I saw you with Teddy and crashed . . . 
Remember ? ” 

She scoffed at so idiotic a question, and pressed 
herself close. Where would she be at that moment 
but for his having cut in ? 

“ Good old Chris,” he said in a flame of devotion. 
“ Good old Chris.” 

And if she bad been less simple and forthright 
with a wider knowledge of men, she certainly would 
have asked herself what the emotional outburst meant. 
She would have known that a renewal of faith on the 
part of the average man to his wife always followed 
cither a mental or a physical break-down and a boy¬ 
like desire to be mothered, forgiven and nursed. 

To tell the truth, poor Tony had that day been 
through a trying experience of which he was ashamed. 
An extremely pretty customer whom he had driven 
out of town had left the car and sat on a stile and 
flirted, and he had been the Tony of pre-war days, 
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under the fire of eyes. It had been mental only, a 
mere affair of words. But according to him as he 
was going now, it was an act of disloyalty, a brief 
departure from the rules of his partnership to which 
he was eager to stick. Would it be wise and right 
to tell her or simply kiss and be mute ? 

“ Be honest, you dog,” he said to himself, and 
told her, bowdlerizing slightly, of course. And he 
wound up, there on the floor with his arms round her, 
having to shout above the row with “ Chris, old 
thing, I adore you. You’re all the world to me.” 

To which she replied, equally loudly, “ I know I 
am, my love,” and mothered, if anything proud of 
the fact that other women saw him as she saw him, 
while she alone possessed. 

Not because of the difficulty of making themselves 
heard but of the insidious effect of the never ceasing 
agony of trapped animals they presently ceased to 
talk, and like all other enthusiasts on that inadequate 
floor hugged in silence, and with utterly expressionless 
faces wobbled along by inches in a jellyfied procession 
of frozen joy. 

Alone at his tabic. Pollock, the ertswhile prophet 
and cynic, reformed by the possession of a sound 
deposit account, took mental notes for a paragraph 
of slim diaphanous girls and men of various ages 
who had escaped from death. 

Ginn’s—what an appropriate name for that place. 


II 

In all London there was not a happier or a gayer 
couple than Tony and his sunbeam. They found 
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life a most delightful game, and played it daily with 
all the gusto of recent converts. Hard work and long 
hours offered no annoyance to the most popular and 
the most consistently cheery chauffeur who had ever 
been in the service of the Metropole Hotel. Looking 
extremely smart in what he would just as soon have 
called a livery as a uniform, Tony regarded the job 
that he had held all through the summer as an ex¬ 
cellent joke. Nothing except flying had ever given 
him so much interest and amusement, and he revelled 
in being regarded by his customers as a romantic 
figure. It satisfied the play-acting side of his ele¬ 
mental character to masquerade as a servant when 
he knew himself to be the King of Paradise, to bask 
in the limelight that it suited his employers to focus 
upon him as a Peer’s son and an ex-Wing Commander 
who was honestly knuckling down to the Gilbertian 
situation that was the aftermath of war. And 
nothing had ever provided him with so exquisite a 
sense of surprise as the regular nightly act of handing 
over to Chrissie the tips that had resulted from his 
winning smile. That he, who once had never con¬ 
ceived the possibility of making money in any other 
way than by gambling, was now earning regular 
wages by the sweat of his brow, was something that 
often seemed too fantastic to be true. The whole 
thing was, indeed, as the War had been, an adventure, 
an excitement, and as such it appealed to all that 
part of him that had been explained so truly and so 
often by the biological uncle. 

During those busy months he had been the hero 
of many pleasant and one or two rather difficult 
incidents, all of which he liad retailed to Chrissie 
over the Isupper table in those rooms which now 
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had a brilliant new carpet and the set of horsey 
prints. He had been particularly tickled at the one 
in which the Dowager Duchess of Chelsea had been 
concerned, and had made the place echo vdth Chrissie’s 
laughter at his description of his various picnics in 
Richmond Park with that notorious old harridan. 
She had taken so violent a fancy to him that she had 
disrupted all the plans of her family by staying in 
London through July and August in order to indulge 
in an Elinor Gl}^! flirtation with her Daimler man. 

I Considerably over seventy, this once beautiful 
woman ,^who had made history and supplied endless 
gossip from the days of her youth, was still capable 
of going off at hectic tangents, and although many 
times a grandmother, still dressed young, made up 
with all the care of an actress, and filled her days 
with the tempestuous energy of a flapper. “ The 
Man with the Eyeglass ” had made two special trips 
to Richmond Park for the purpose of describing the 
quaint and democratic sight of this be-chiffoned 
old woman and the good-looking chauffeur enjoying 
a rural lunch together on the grass at the side of the 
road beneath the shadow of an ancient oak. If she 
had not been captured by one of her more courageous 
daughters-in-law and taken almost by force to the 
country, the flippant paragraphs in the more and more 
unmerciful chit-chat of the evening papers, which 
had made the hair of all her grandchildren stand on 
end, would have continued far into the autumn. 
Her love-letters to Tony, written from what she called 
her prison in Warwickshire, made wonderful daily 
reading for a time. They ceased only when she had 
transferred her affections to a young and hirsute 
member of the Labour Party whose constituency 
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she assisted in nursing by holding meetings round 
her car. Her temporary espousal of socialistic 
principles caused Homeric laughter in the House of 
Commons, a^d did a good deal to pour further ridicule 
on the party that talked violently about adopting 
a capital levy without any such intention, when or 
if they were able to sneak into power between the 
Conservatives and Radicals. There was no other 
hope for them. 

Then there was the episode, which had led to 
splendid tips, in which a new rich family from the 
Midlands had occupied the car—^a tall, thin Methoi- 
istical man who had succeeded in obtaining the 
contract to supply rum to the British forces for the 
period of the War; his enormous wife with arms like 
thighs, and an insatiable desire for beads and rattling 
bangles; two pathetic daughters who too exactly 
fulfilled one’s preconceived idea of how, having seen 
the parents, they ought to look; and the only son, 
a purely accidental affair, who seemed unfortunately 
to be aware of the fact and mope. Knowing no one 
in London, and being eager to break the devastating 
monotony of family silence, they had hired the 
Daimler for a fortnight for the purpose of being 
introduced by Tony to his friends. Only one who 
had been clever enough to obtain a supply monopoly 
of so greatly needed an article during such excellent 
opportunities for business as are provided by a war 
could have thought out so gorgeous an idea. The 
clerk with the buttonhole had spread about, of 
course, the story of the attractive chauffeur, and so 
the rum-merchant saw his way immediately to social 
activity. Sending for Tony he explained the position 
simply and frankly, and stated that every introduction 
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to a man or woman with a well-known name would 
be worth a pound to him. How was that ? “ Per¬ 

fectly wonderful,” said Tony, who was not a business 
man. If he had been he could have made it five. 
And the next day found him driving slowly up and 
down the streets where the needy ex-R.A.F. officers 
were most likely to take the air. He was imbued 
with the laudable idea of killing two birds with one 
good stone—of supplying the rum bottle with silence 
breakers and hungry men with ample food. Nothing 
could have been more successful. Before the end 
of the third day the Midlanders were in the inner ring 
of London. Four Peers, a dozen Honourables, a 
Baronet or two, and several famous aces, directed 
their steps to the Metropole at every meal hour, and 
when the hint was given that the manly circle must 
be broken here and there by a charming female figure, 
it was taken immediately with alacrity and ease. 
Like all other professions the oldest in the world 
had been badly hit since demobilization. The hungry 
friends of the Honourables condescended to accept 
the heavy hospitality of these naive outsiders with 
a charming grace. It need hardly be said that the 
juxtaposition of faces at the ever widening dinner 
table caused several dangerous attacks of mirth to 
sophisticated Londoners who were seated near. 

Chrissie banked that money—^not, as Tony liked to 
think, for the triumphant procession to the South Sea 
Islands, but against a rainy day. That practical 
little soul had served a long apprenticeship in poverty. 
Hunger had been on intimate terms with her. At any 
time there might be a change in the office of the 
Metropole and another man’s friend turn Tony off 
the driver’s seat. And as to Paradise it was not only 
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unattainable, but a waste of time to consider. An 
island, probably very hot, with biting insects, bad 
water, dust, with coloured people who danced and 
made weird poises, without soap, shops, and theatres, 
busses, bustle, the constant tingles that London gave. 
She wouldn’t be able to stand it. Heavens, what a 
spot 1 Then, too, she refused to accept all that 
stuff about Tony. He was not a throw-back.. He was 
as she had known from the instant that she had met 
him, a gentleman, born and belonging to his time. 
Just take a look at him if you don’t believe herj 
standing with his back to the fireplace in that waisted 
coat, those peculiarly wide trousers, the blue shirt 
with its small limp collar, the shoes that he always 
cleaned himself, the glossy hair brushed back from 
the wide forehead, the fine grey eyes, the straight 
nose, the large firm laughing mouth. He was Oxford, 
Air Force, Piccadilly. Anything else was absurd. He 
would be lost on a far-off island with nothing whatever 
to do. As utterly lost as she would be away from 
the rhythm of her dear old town, its leisurely rush, 
its soft grey lines and smells. That was her belief. 
What if he did spend the last half-hour of every day 
in gazing at his father’s chart ? That only meant 
that the romance of the thing amused the boy that 
was in him, fired an imagination that had been fed 
on Stevenson, Robinson Crusoe, and the like. And 
when he called her Queen and paid her deference in 
his knightly way it was only because it appealed to 
a sense of humour that was one of his strongest 
points. That was her way of looking at it. 

She was, however, wrong—all wrong, and wide of 
the mark. The truth was that 'the thoughts and 
dreams of this outwardly modem man were centred 
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wholly on Paradise. The island called him over the 
incessant roar of traffic, the quiet hymn of the 
country to which he drove his fares, and the dramatic 
calm of the city during its hours of sleep. Its voice 
became insistent. It made him homesick. It said 
to him that there, among those naive people, he would 
find himself back in the age that was his ; and there, 
like the ancient Stirlings whose blood was in him, 
he would come into his own, take his place as Chieftain, 
give his natives kindness, thrills and hero worship, 
pomp, colour, and patriotism—and make them pay. 


Ill 

“ But how the blazes,’* asked Tony of a completely 
indifferent 1919, “ am I to turn back the pages of 
this jolly old life to 1650 or so ? I can’t fly back, 
even if I could pinch a machine and I can’t drive 
back, although the Metropole Daimler goes like a 
bird.” 

And so, from day to day, he left it like that and 
carried on. Money was the only miracle that could 
perform this backward leap by taking him to the 
island, but where was that to come from when 
Chrissiie’s savings weic constantly eaten into by dull 
weeks ? 

The small salary was regular—^thank God for that. 
Bufe tips, especially as the Americans had departed 
with the swallows, had dropped steadily away. Rent 
had to be paid, food bought, clothes and shoes repaired 
and replaced, a little pleasure indulged in. Times 
were hard. And when Tony, his day’s work done, 
pored over the chart of the island under the light of 
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the Panton Street lamp, with what Chrissie called 
his boy’s heart inflamed with the desire to be King, 
to carry on his vocation as the leader of simple men, 
his feet were anchored to the present though his 
spirit had flown to the past. 

The late Lord Stirling’s letter had done more to 
unsettle Tony than any of his lectures. 

And then, one night late, just as Chrissie had 
cleared away the supper, Sherwood walked in, the 
man who had money, Teddy Sherwood who, little 
as Chrissie liked it, seemed uncannily to be hooked 
on to Tony Fortcscue’s life. 

Was there anything more in this than accident ? 

“ I’m ill,” he said in his abrupt way, standing 
pitifully in their astonished gaze, offering no apology 
for his unannounced intrusion. “ I’m devilish ill. I 
claim your friendship.” And he fell into the nearest 
chair and put his head in his hands. 

Tony was up in an instant. This was the man 
from whom he had received great kindness in the 
old days, and, in comparatively recent ones, unsparing 
service. He could never forget. “ My dear old man, 
what can we do ? Name it. It’s yours for the asking, 
isn’t it, Chris ? ” 

Chrissie’s heart had stopped. One of her jobs had 
been to keep these men apart. She was frightened 
of Sherwood, and here he was, inside. All the same 
she was a Wendy and suffering touched her heart. 
“ Yes,” she said, “ What is it, Teddy ? ” And^j)ut 
her hand on his arm. 

Sherwood sat up and looked from one to the other, 
and then at the comfortable room which made his 
own in Mount Street seem cold as a grave. His 
face w^s drawn and pale. Sleeplessness had left its 
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marks. He looked dried up and hollowed-eyed, 
and burning like one who had been through a neglected 
fever without sympathy and care. 

It’s just as bad as it was that nightiyou put on a 
bandage/* he said, as though the War had never inter¬ 
vened. “ Tony, I’m ill for the sight of Chrissie, that’s 
what’s the matter with me. She was mine till you took 
her from me. I’ve come to say that you must let me 
see her. You must. I claim it, and seeing that it 
was through me that you got to know her, I have 
the right.” 

What was to be said to that ? 

“ You’re staggered, and I knew you would be,” he 
went on. “ But I did things for both of you that 
you’ve got to remember. I’m here to present my bill. 
You can pay it "with simple human feeling and friend¬ 
ship, and I tell you I claim it now,” There was no 
hysteria about him. He was quiet but insistent and 
extremely pitiful. He looked from one to another 
with the eyes of a hungry dog. 

And once more Chrissic’s heart stopped. The last 
time that she had seen this man he had said things 
that were unforgivcable. He had let down his fourth 
wall and given her a sight of an ugliness that had 
made for many nightmares. Since then she had not 
merely hoped and prayed that he might be kept out 
of their way but exerted all her influence over Tony, 
which was magical, to prevent him from throwing a 
friendly line to Sherwood in gratitude for former 
help and in memory of mutaal war work. And now, 
suddenly, he had broken into their stronghold with 
a claim that must be met. 

As a matter of fact Tony was not staggered. His 
instant reaction to his old friend’s moving^ appeal 
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was that of compassion. He was, indeed, greatly 
moved. Whatever else he lacked in strength of 
character, he possessed loyalty, kindness, and one of 
the rarest oi^ human qualities, sentiment. And so, 
disturbing as this was to the comfort of his home, 
the delicious intimacy of his partnership, and knowing 
nothing of Chrissie’s superstitious fright, he expressed 
his eagerness to pay. “ All right, Teddy,” he said, 
“let’s talk it over quietly and see what’s the best 
thing to do. I’m with you in this as in everything 
else. I’ve forgotten nothing and never shall.” 

“ What about you ? ” Sherwood looked up at 
Chrissie, and it was perfectly plain that he was 
referring to what had been said at their last meeting 
and his punishment. 

“ I’m with Tony through thick and thin,” she 
replied. 

“ Thank you both,” said Sherwood, though he 
would have preferred to hear her agreement and 
forgiveness in words that made her adoration of Tony 
less bitter to him. He got up and wertt over to the 
fireplace. Among the crowd of photographs of men 
in uniform there was not one, he saw, of himself. 
He put his back to the mantelpiece and started to 
make a sort of apologia pro vita sua in a low monotonous 
voice. 

“ It’s like this. Since the let-down that followed 
demobilization, I’ve been living alone, living on 
myself like a sort of mental cannibal. I’m not a 
gregarious person. I haven’t the gift of making 
friends. I can’t rot about as other men can, and 
there’s only been one woman in my life. There’ll 
never be another. I’ve been drinking hard. I hoped 
it would make me sleep, but it hasn’t. It’s only been 
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poisoning my mind and undermining my health. 
Look at me, that*s all youVe got to do. I hate 
myself. I'm afraid to be alone. I’m haunted with 
hideous thoughts. In fact I'm devilish ill—^brain as 
well as body. I need kindness. I want to be rescued. 
I want sane people and laughter and a little happiness. 
Above all, I want to be taken in by you two and 
looked after a bit. I’ve missed the tonic pf Tony's 
leadership, Chrissie, and I ache for the comfort of 
seeing you. Just seeing you, alive, and not as you 
are in my thoughts, dead, and wholly separated. I 
shan’t be a worry or play the giddy ox. It’s just 
that I want to be in it, recognized, and to help things 
along. Do you understand ? 

“ Of course,” said Tony. Poor devil. He painted a 
ghastly picture. “ What's your suggestion, old boy ? ’’ 

“ There’s a furnished flat next to mine in Mount 
Street. I took it the other day to prevent anybody 
from moving in and playing the piano. Bring all 
your things over and live there and let me potter in 
and out, have meals with you, and join up. I shall 
go to the office again every day from nine to five. 
I shan’t be hanging about doing nothing and getting 
on Chrissie's nerves. It’s a question of evenings— 
not being able to think.” He stopped talking as 
though he had completely unwound his pent-up 
monologue, and looked from one to the other with 
a huge appeal. 

“ Well,” said Tony, “ I’d love it.” There would be 
elbow room in Mount Street and a bath room, good 
furniture, a proper place for clothes, a better setting 
for Chrissie, and with no rent to pay a servant if 
one was to be found to do the work of the house. 
Oh God, how he had longed to be able to take Chrissie 
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out of the kitchen. All the sybarite in him warmed 
to the welcome change. “ What do you say, Chris ? ** 

“ I’ll do whatever you think best,” said Chrissie, 
with a despairing glance at the nest that she had 
made so livable and bri^t. 

“ All right, then. We’ll take possession to-morrow, 
Teddy. Dine with us, and pocket a key for yourself. 
You shall, be on the top of your form again in a week 
or so. Leave that to us.” 

“ Yes,” said Chrissie, “ we’ll look after you now, 
Teddy. You’ll sec.” She managed that there should 
be no regrets in her hospital smile although there 
was a foreboding of change and trouble in her heart. 

As though too thankful for any words, Sherwood 
shook hands with these two good friends, picked up 
his hat and left. 

If Chrissie had been blessed, or cursed, with the 
gift of second sight she would have seen an expression 
in the eyes of that queer creature, as he stood in the 
street for a moment under the lights of the Italian 
restaurant, which would have frozen her blood with 
fright. 


IV 

Sherwood had stated his case—and it had become 
a case—^with honesty and truth. He was not aware 
of the fact, however, that the illness which he had 
endeavoured to describe W'as not wholly due either 
to his need of Chrissi^ or to loneliness. The after 
effects of the War played the largest place in it. 
Like many men who had been in the thick of lighting, 
he had developed a sort of post-war shell-shock, a 
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most insidious and not easily curable form of shattered 
nerves brought about by what he had called and 
rightly “ let-down.” By this he meant the sudden 
unhitching of concentration, the complete cessation 
of the excitement to which he had been screwed up, 
and the bewildered drop back into a life without the 
familiar duties, the accustomed dangers, the daily 
excitements, the old sense of responsibility. And 
being, as he had said, ungregarious and tempera¬ 
mentally unable to riot his memory during deliberate 
loneliness had played the war over and over again 
to him like a permanent record on a gramophone, 
and unwound itself in an ever recurring series of 
moving pictures before his sleepless eyes. Alcohol 
had not helped to dispel his nightmares, but, on the 
contrary, had sharpened his ears to sounds that he 
thought had been forgotten, and his sight to things 
that were bad to be remembered. And then to this 
unhealthy mental condition had been added the 
exaggerated agony of his desire for Chrissie, and his 
resentment and jealousy of the man w'ith whom 
she lived. He had seated himself upon the altar of 
martyrdom, and with perverted enjoyment counted 
the drops of blood that came from his pricking crown. 
His hatred of Tony had become consolidated by an 
ineradicable belief in his complete unworthiness of 
Chrissie. And this had grown to be an obsession, 
because he had wiped out his respect and admiration 
of Tony as a fighting man and gone back to his old 
opinion of him as a rotter, a man who had been a 
charming but persistent parasiffe, a gambler, a loose fish. 
A leopard could never change his spots, an Ethiopian 
his skin, and he held, therefore, that Tony was the same 
man married as he had been when single. He was quite 
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certain in his dogged way that Chrissie*s courageous 
smile and apparent cheerfulness hid unhappiness and 
pain, and that her unaccountable infatuation must 
sooner or lat^r give way before inevitable disillusion. 

Hence his visit to Panton Street, his cunningly 
thought out scheme to work upon the quick sympathy 
of the only two people in the world who swamped 
all other thoughts, and the renting of the rooms which 
were next to his own in Mount Street. Weeks of 
sleepless nights and brain storms had left him with 
a distorted way of looking at things, and he had finally 
convinced himself that it was his duty to the girl 
he loved to have her under daily supervision. He 
had served her faithfully during her professional 
tours, nailed her to the mast of everlasting love, and 
been her only male friend long before Tony had 
ever thought of her except as a music hall artiste. 
It was now for him, of all men, to protect her, to 
see that she was provided with the comforts which 
Tony, as a chauffeur, was unable to pay for, and to 
be constantly and watchfuUy at her side as a guardian 
angel. Also, curled up like a live worm in his dis¬ 
turbed brain was the thought of getting Tony out 
of Chrissie’s life, ridding her of his influence, the 
power of which he knew from personal experience. 
He had not yet managed to formulate a definite 
idea of how this might be achieved, but he was pre¬ 
pared to stop at nothing in order to bring it about. 
In moments of alcoholism he had gone to the lengths 
of murder and sat gleefully under the hideous reality 
of day dreams in whicl^he had seen Tony lying dead 
at his feet. A good riddance to bad rubbish. So no 
wonder Chrissie was frightened. 

In Sherwood’s case heredity, of course, played just 
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as strong a part as it did in the case of Tony. You 
see, the elder Sherwood had ’'been a not unusual 
mixture of Methodist and rogue, a successful cheat 
who had practised a long series of brilliant duplicities 
alongside a perfectly sincere religious fanaticism. On 
borrowed money he had bought a prosperous grocer*s 
shop in a thriving suburb in which he had established 
himself as a lay preacher. By giving false weight 
and palming off inferior articles at top prices he had 
gradually succeeded in paying off his indebtedness 
to his spinster cousin. After that, the sailing being 
easy, he had succeeded, shop by shop in establishing 
the ring which made the name of Samuel Sherwood 
a household word in English suburbs, cheating in 
every one and becoming as widely known as a fiery 
preacher as he was as a universal provider of tea and 
eggs, butter and lard, jam and treacle. A hard and 
eruel man who had dangled Hell in front of wrongdoers 
while he built up a hell for himself, he had crushed 
ail joy out of the life of his wretched wife, and taught 
his son how to hate. It was from this man, laid 
low finally by an incurable disease, that Teddy 
Sherwood had inherited his cunning, his cruelty, the 
fag-end of a religious mania that kept him from what 
he called rotting about, and from his loveless home 
that overwhelming desire to be loved which made him 
a menace to Chrissie and an evil spirit who hovered 
hawk-like over Tony’s good-natured head. 


V 

But it was not until the night of the house-warming 
in their new and fantastic quarters thf^t Tony produced 
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his father’s chart, an4|fave to the vindictive She'rW(k)d 
the germ of a murderous silence. 

The old gang was in force there. Lady George 
Cornish with«her insistent voice, her rhubarb coloured 
hair, many yards of velvet, enough cheap jewellery 
to make a good showing in the window of a pawn¬ 
broker’s shop, and the usual trail of fallen aitches; 
Algernon Lumley, the perfect gentleman, suave, 
graceful, and white ; Mortimer Pollock, grown fatter 
and more oily in his inky prosperity ; Orlando Blythe, 
the actor, who had been saved from the Thames 
by the Pictures to which he was occasionally valuable 
as the needy father of hard-working heroines. 
All were there. To whom had been added the 
heaven-sent clerk from the Metropole, with the inevit¬ 
able gardenia. Major Wagstaffe, happy in being able 
to provide his wife and children with bread if not 
with butter as one of the sheep dogs who herded 
together the straying tourists of a travel agency on 
a four-day scamper through Switzerland—poor 
Switzerland ; unfortunate WagvStaffe ; Colonel Vivian 
Bultitudc with the squeaking cork leg, who had at 
last got a job as a floorwalker in the ready-made 
clothing department of Pope Brothers on the strength 
of his gift of making such things appear to be worth 
their price ; and the beautiful Mrs. Worthing, one 
of Murray’s professional dancers, who had taken a 
Cornish bedroom in which she slept all day. 

The reason that these rooms were fantastic was 
because they had been^the shrine of a poet, a young 
person named Ivor Wympage, who had escaped what 
he called that lamentable orgy by being too young 
for the drag-net, and who, with far too much money, 
had come down^ from Cambridge a year after the 
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Armistice. The place was furnished inspirationally, 
therefore. Every room had in it something to start 
a vibration, to rattle a nerve, to ruffle a pool of colour. 
Every hanging was intended to sugge/$t a sonnet, 
every nude picture a loose verse, every pot a rhythm. 
It was frightfully self-conscious. 

And it had had an extraordinary effect on Lady 
George. “ Oh la la,” she had said on her liner 
entrance. “ Squirt me with the essence pf lilies and 
give me a dart to jerk ! . . . My ’at, Tony, who’s the 
little darling you followed into this ? ” And she had 
^set everybody into agonies of laughter with an ele¬ 
phantine attempt to mince about the sitting-room, 
with wriggling shoulders and splayed out hands. 

And Chrissie had most thoroughly agreed with her, 
throwing her mind back into Panton Street, with its 
sanity and jolly commonplace. 

As for Pollock, having recovered and smoothed his 
bulging shirt, he had summed the whole thing up in the 
one word “ Mercury,” and started a fat cigar. 

Michael Angelo had been lent by Sherwood to 
serve the dinner from a near-by caterer’s, and as it 
was a good one with a large assortment of wines 
everyone was in excellent humour on the return to 
the sitting-room. Especially Orlando Blythe, the 
actor, who, resting at the moment, had provisioned 
himself for the next day’s harbourless voyage like 
a wary mariner. What a tlirill of admiration he 
must have given to all the shades of Drury Lane as, 
taking on the colour of his surroundings, he swayed 
in from R.U.E. with a Byronic eyebrow and a 
Tennysonian scowl. 

Lady George went straight to the piano which had 
driven Sherwood frantic, and with a splodge of e jje-black 
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on the tip of a m^shmallow nose began singing 
“ Not for Joe, oh no, no,’* which, for some Freudian 
reason, had come into her mind out of the rag-bag 
of her childhood. She meant well, but her perform¬ 
ance was disrupting. And Chrissie, in her kindness, 
though she felt that she was playing hostess in someone 
else’s house, encouraged her from one prehistoric 
ditty to another, until all the Wympage trimmings 
blanched \^th pain. Although it completely killed 
Mortimer Pollock’s efforts to impress his brilliancy 
upon Lily Worthing, who lay like one upon an Oriental 
divan, slender and green, gave Wagstaffe a stabbing 
attack of toothache, and made the harassed clerk 
long for the comparative silence of the Mctropole, 
the concert went on and on. “ Champagne Charley 
is ma name ” was followed by “ Don’t make a noise 
or else you’ll wake the baby.” And even “ Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay ” was dragged out of a deservedly dead 
past. It was appalling. 

“ Oh my God,” cried Sherwood, who had an ear for 
music, “ let’s go into the den and get away from this 
ghastly racket.” He beckoned to Pollock, who came 
with gratitude, and shut the door with a bang. 

And as he did so, Chrissie, who knew that Tony 
was there, felt the pricking of gooseflesh all the way 
up her spine. Her beloved Tony had severely 
punished the wine at dinner, was in the mood for 
confidences, and might, therefore, forget her pleadings 
never to explain the chart. With her peculiar 
intuition she had all along associated that chart and 
Paradise with trouble, linked it to Sherwood, and 
worked her magical influence over Tony to keep the 
subject of his father’s letter banked behind reserve. 
Tragedy and th« island seemed to go hand in hand. 
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If only she could find an excuse to break in, mount 
guard over Tony, and put herself once more between 
Sherwood and her man. 

All the Panton Street books and photographs were 
in that slip of a room, and although, like the rest of 
the apartment, it was hung with nudes, it possessed 
something that was undoubtedly a desk, chairs that 
were healthily Maple, and a window that gave on to 
the unpoetic street. At a first glance it had seemed 
possible to Chrissie. Given a quiet hour she intended 
to make it a retreat for herself and Tony, an oasis 
in the desert of sham. First of all those nudes must 
come down because, being decent, she had an inherent 
objection to the female form defined. And, after 
all, it is only occasionally beautiful. 

“ Excellent,” said Pollock. “ Now I can hear 
myself talk.” He chose the most comfortable chair, 
putting his feet on another. “ How long are you 
going to continue driving for the Metropole, Tony ? ” 

“ For the rest of my life,” said Tony, “ so far as I 
can see.” He laughed, looking perfectly pleased with 
himself and lit a well-smoked pipe. 

And Sherwood, darting a malicious look, told 
himself that a most unholy smash would be a very 
welcome thing. 

“ Shan’t you make any sort of effort to better 
yourself, my friend ? ” 

“ What’s the use ? ” asked Tony. “ I can’t do 
any other peace time job. You see, my education 
was distressingly interfered with by my ejection from 
Eton, and my inability to conform with the rules and 
regulations of Oxford, And even if I had come into 
the world with a staid spirit and served my full 
time in both those homes of culture, 1 should^be just 
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as uneducated as I am now. I haven’t the faculty of 
learning. I’m an absolute dud with books. I don’t 
even know a blessed thing about engines, but by the 
grace of God I can drive. So there you are, you see. 
I’m jolly thankful for this work, I don’t mind saying, 
and I shall carry on with the utmost care until I 
receive a polite chit asking me to be so kind as to 
serve my King and country in the next war. And 
then I shall nip in quick and drop the first gas. 
Chrissie’s keeping the moths away from my uniform. 
Good old Chris ! ” 

“ But there won’t be another real war for five or 
six years,” said Pollock, reverting without shame to 
his old role of prophet. “ Not because there aren’t 
enough men all over the world to take up arms again 
—as a matter of fact there are thousands like yourself 
—^but simply and solely because the cushy little 
gentlemen who hold the political reins are quite 
unable to interest finance in that direction just at 
present. But as soon as Germany permits herself 
to recover after a long period of feigned bankruptcy 
behind which she will put her house in complete 
order, then will be your chance. She will sell her 
soul to possess Paris.” 

“ Oh well, I shall have to wait,” said Tony. “ Un¬ 
less, of course, Americans come over in increasing 
numbers. Then, hoarding tips, I may be able, after 
a brilliant season, to dash off at a tangent.” 

“ Oh ? Start a car of your own, do you mean ? ” 

“ Oh Lord no,” said Tony, with a flash in his eye 
and extended nostrils. “ Nothing at all like that.” 
His hand itched to lay hold of the chart. 

The false notes and the pathetic screaming were 
by no pieans nAiffled by the thinish wall Sherwood 
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writhed again, his nerves all il 3 dng, and covered his 
ears with his hands. What a cursed idiot I was not 
to have had that piano carted away,” he cried out. 
“ I ought to have remembered that Kitty loves tosing.” 

“ Poor old soul. Why shouldn’t she ? She never 
can do it at home.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Pollock. “ Does Lumley 
threaten to divorce her ? Amateur singing is worse 
than unfaithfulness. Or is there no piano in Hill 
Street among that welter of furniture ? ” 

“ That’s it,” said Tony. 

“ Ta-ra-ra-Boom . . . .” 

Sherwood sprang to his feet in his horror. “ If that 
damn row goes on,” he said, “ I’ll start a counter 
irritant. I’ll set the infernal house on fire.” He 
would have put his head up the chimney if it hadn't 
been for the guard. 

Pollock was naturally only fairly sympathetic. He 
was very economical of sympathy, keeping it alto¬ 
gether for himself. “ What would you have done if, 
like me at one time of my career, you’d liitchcd your 
wagon to a musical comedy star, who practised from 
time to time ? ” 

“ Cut my throat or gone to live on an island.” 

Island ! The w'ord touched a spring in Tony’s 
heart. Forgetting Clirissie’s strange request to keep 
his father’s letter dark, he went to the desk, opened 
a drawer and brought it out with a flourish. Like 
a woman with a secret, a boy with a new toy, he had 
longed to show it off. “ If you want to know what 
I mean by a tangent,” he said excitedly, “ you might 
like to listen to this.” 

Ta-ra-ra-Boom .... 

“ That ? Why ? What is it ? Anything^ to be 
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amused/’ said Pollock, and made a long arm for the 
cigar box. 

Whereupon, standing with his back to the mantel¬ 
piece as every Englishman does, Tony read old Lord 
Stirling’s letter and then displayed the chart. 

“ What about that ? ” he asked. “ The King and 
Queen of Paradise incognito. Those arc your hosts 
to-night.” And with a photograph smile and a 
mandarin head he turned from side to side as though 
passing tlirough a cheering crowd. 

For the first time since Lady George’s claim to 
attention Sherwood was under control. He listened 
to the reading with fixed and eager interest, the worm 
in his brain active. God, was this the way to work 
things, to make one more widow in the land ? 

“ Um. Quite eharming,” said Pollock, running a 
finger up and down the bridge of his nose, as he did 
when a play was good, a scandal succulent, or a 
woman strangely enchanting. “ Might be rather 
worth while—that island. Nitrates, perhaps. Oil, 
possibly. Cocoanuts, of course.” 

“ Ah,” said Tony with exultation, his face alight, 
his heart pounding. The island, the island. It 
called him, it caught his spirit, it made him homesick. 
Pollock had money to pay for the journey back to 
the good old days ! And by jovc, there was Sherwood 
deeply examining the chart. He had been given a 
brain wave. He had obeyed a hunch. Hadn’t he 
asked Chrissie to watch him ? Things were moving. 
She should reign in Paradise yet. 

Pollock asked for the letter and read it all over 
again. How characteristically Scotch, to funk 
having his leg pulled by a lawyer for an unaccountable 
burst romance. Don’t suppose it was a very 
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extravagant purchase either, all those years ago. 
A master of cynicism, that old devil. Pardon me, 
Fortescue. Be mortuis nil nisi honum, eh ? ” 

“ Without the smallest doubt,*** said Tony. “ What¬ 
ever the dickens k means. Do you wonder I called 
that a tangent ? Pollock, if you could see me at 
night gazing at that chart thing, transported from 
the place 1 sit into that . . . that freedom, that 
kingdom, that sunlit spot of childish people, needing 
a leader, a white Chief, understanding human nature, 
giving kindness, doing stunts, winning loyalty, 
devising improvements but doing nothing to spoil, 
to missionize, attending binges, gaining confidences 
. . .** Something came to his throat. 

“Yes, and as your mordant parent said, levying 
taxes ....** Pollock laughed heartily. Anything 
to be amused, he had said, charmed that others 
should work when he indulged in leisure. But this— 
why this was more than amusing. It was delightful. 
A novelty. A refreshing splash of Conrad, Stevenson. 
Better than a chapter from a novel because, by God, 
the thing was true The letter was alive with the 
old man's emotions—wounded pride at having such 
a son, anger, scorn, bitter sarcasm, the wistful and 
pathetic reminder of a first and only love .... and 
there was the chart, roughly but accurately drawn 
with a Scotch hand, showing where the deeds of 
possession had waited all those years to be adventured 
after, to give the owner not only all that Tony had 
said, which was merely a matter of temperament, 
throw-back stuff, but, by God again, profits, eh 
what ? If not, why not ? Nitrates did come from 
such places, he knew vaguely. Coral and other ^ngs. 

But before he could make a proposition, «n offer 
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to finance a voyage of discovery—^a holiday badly 
needed—^Teddy got in. He was not a chip of the 
old block for nothing. He had been seeing things, 
tangible thinq^s. He didn’t give a curse for the island 
as such, but he thought very highly indeed of it as 
a means to a more and more to be desired end. 

He looked up quickly from the chart, covering all 
that with a business expression, the grocer’s look. 
“ Now then,” he said, “ when would you like to 
have a dash at this place—a bachelor party—^tlie 
two of us-” 

“ Good God,” cried Tony, hardly trusting his ears. 
“ You don’t—^Teddy, you don’t really mean . . . .” 

“ Yes I do. Of course I do. Why not ? ” He 
was quiet and firm, not eager, not pressing; glad to 
experiment, glad to be able to do a good turn for a 
pal. “ How soon can you start ? ” 

“ Yes, and I’m in this,” said Pollock. Damned 
tradesmen. How nippy they were. 

Tony felt that he was walking on air. His mirage 
was consolidating at last. “ Any time. To-morrow. 
The day after. That is if they can get a joker to 
fill my place. I’d hardly like to put them in the 
cart.” A touch of the old man there. 

“ A thousand men in a queue,” said Sherwood. 
“ You know that.” 

“ Well then, how about the end of the week ? 
I can wind up with style—hand over as per R.A.F. 
Teddy, my dear old Teddy, is it possible that you’re 
going to do this thing for me—^right off the bat like 
this ? What a wonderful chap you are. It’s almost 
too ^od to be true.” And he put his arms round 
SherWbod in that winning way of his and danced 
him afaput the room, laughing and laughing but with 
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something like a sob. Damn it, was it an everyday 
affair for a poor devil who had been born four hundred 
years too late to find his period ? 

The man who had been taught to «hate by his 
father submitted to the touch of his enemy. 

And then Chrissie flung open the door and stood 
wide-eyed and pale. 

“ Chris, Chris,” said Tony. “ Didn’t I tell you to 
watch me ? Didn’t I ? Well, I’ve done it. The 
island’s mine. Teddy’s going to take us there—good 
old Teddy, the little friend of all the world. Would 
you ever have guessed it ? ” 

Yes, she had guessed it. There was no need for 
Tony to tell her, to see the chart spread out. There 
had been something suspiciously boyish in his voice. 
She had heard it through the wall at the moment 
when Kitty Cornish had lost her breath. The island 
and tragedy—^they seemed to go hand in hand. 

“ Hold on there. ‘ Us ’ is the wrong word,” said 
Sherwood quietly. “ I said a bachelor party, y’know. 
And that means you and me.” 

* “ And me, if you remember,” said Pollock. “ I’m 

in this, if you please.” 

But Chrissie went up to Tony and put her arms 
round his neck. “ Where you go, I go,” she said. 

“ Hell,” said Sherwood, inside him, both at the 
sight and the sentiment. “ That knocks the bottom 
out of the whole damned business.” 


VI 

Next morning, however, after a sleepless night, 
Sherwood let himself into the shrine of Wympage 
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early enough to catch Tony before he left for the 
Metropole. He had arrived at a plan. 

As he stood, bandy-legged and white-faced in the 
sitting-room,* among the stale reminders of last 
night’s party—a Pollock cigar butt on the foot of a 
disgusted Venus, a half finished tumbler of whiskey 
and soda against the bulging stomach of a Chinese 
god, splodges of cigarette ash on the rug by the divan 
on which the Lily had laid so greenly and slim, he 
could hear Tony whistling in the bath and Chrissie 
putting the plates ready for breakfast in the dining 
room. Had she been Ms wife, either in a pompous 
house in Berkeley Square, or a lovely place in the 
country stamped with the arms of a peace taxed 
Peer, with servants, and horses, and dresses, pearls 
as big as birds’ eggs, nothing to do . . . 

Well, all this was appearing on the cards. It was 
only a matter of tactics, of patience, and of the 
Sherwood cunning with its mixture of fanaticism. 
“ I’ve waited a long time and I can go on waiting,’* 
he said to himself, “ now that I see the way. A man 
who can chuck a certainty to go in chase of a silly 
island, to place such a wife among natives to live on 
cocoanut milk, throwing over all civilization in one 
fell swoop, is not the husband for Chrissie, and is 
better out of the way. It’s a mission, that’s what it 
is; not a murder. It’s a crusade, not a criminal 
action. It’s my job, my duty, and by God it’s my 
cause.** 

He stood in the room that was airless and sour 
without opening the window or letting up the blinds. 
He ha4 his nose to a line like a hen, and all his father’s 
tenacious capacity for holding on to a purpose. 

And ibhen, finally, following tlie smartly dressed 
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chauffeur into a dining room, the decoration of which 
was calculated to take away the appetite of any normal 
man, he leaned against the door and nodded and 
said Good morning.** Chrissie wouldn’t have worn 
that old pink dressing gown if things had gone his 
way before the War. 

Old it was, certainly, but being as clean as every¬ 
thing with 'which Chrissie had to do, and a nice 
colour, it suited her well, and emphasized the glory of 
her hair, that flower face with its little tilted nose, 
and eyes as true as beacons. Worried eyes that 
morning, though they had their invariable glow for 
Tony. He had slept all night with his head on her 
shoulder, inspecting his island in dreams. 

V Oh, hullo Teddy,” he said, waving his hand. 
** Come and have some eggs and bacon and a cup of 
Chrissie’s coffee. Can’t be beat.” 

Sherwood shook his head but gave an unfamiliar 
smile. “ I’ll tell you what,” he said. “ We’re only 
just into September and the weather is likely to be 
good. And as Chrissie insists on coming with us 
to the island and Pollock makes a point of it, I’ve 
decided to go in for a party and take Kitty Cornish 
and Lumley. May as well. What do you think ? ” 
He was competing with the general good nature. 

“ Immense,” said Tony. “ I’d love them to see 
my place. Send them back with a few mementoes. 
It’ll probably be a pretty long time before we shall 
see ’em again.” He glanced at his watch and put some 
cold milk in his coffee. War training had revolutionized 
his old ideas of punctuality, like many other things. 

And Chrissie buttered his toast. He must have a 
good meal to start his work on. She firmly believed 
in that. 
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“ All right, then,” said Sherwood. Decide what 
you want and you shall have it was his tone. 

“ But how are we going to get there, old boy ? ’* 

“ I’m going to coi^imission a yacht.” 

“ A yacht!....” 

“ Yes, there are plenty going these times and 
pretty cheap at that. Muster a crew by raising a 
finger. It’s the easiest and most private way. A 
holiday for us all. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Think so ? I should jolly well say I do. Perfectly 
great. Gorgeous. Chrissie’ll love it, too. She needs 
a flip of the sea after the summer in London. Thanks 
most awfully, Teddy. You’re certainly doing us 
proud.” 

And Chrissie gave him another egg and two more 
sliees of bacon. “ There’s quite enough time,” she 
said Wendily. 

Wliich was agony to Sherwood, though it drove 
the nails more firmly in his purpose. “ See you 
to-night, then,” he said breezily. “I’m going to 
spend the day with yacht brokers. No time to waste. 
I’ll have something to show you after dinner. Don’t 
forget to put in your notice. You must be free by 
the end of the week.” 

“ Right O,” said Tony. “ Best of luck, old son.” 

And Sherwood nodded again, with just one look 
at Chrissie—the desire, the hunger, the jealousy— 
all of which she read. 

And with his head bent over his plate and a loyal 
desire to do full justice to Chrissie’s efforts, Tony 
talked as he ate. This is how Teddy was during 
the show,” he said admiringly. “ When he got hold 
of a good thing he put his shoulder to it and shoved 
it over. ^ Nothing stopped liim. Extraordinary how 
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much better he is, too, under this diversion. As soon 
as 1 read the letter and gave him the chart to inspect 
he clicked on and became as calm as a pond. It’s 
awfully satisfactory to know that I’m doing him 
almost as good a turn as the one he’s doing for me— 
for us. Six minutes more and I must nip.” 

She gave him one more piece of toast. “ Yes,” 
she said, “ it is.” 

Tony gave a laugh and pushed the plate away. 
“ I can’t take on another ounce of cargo, old girl. 
Honestly.” 

“ Oh yes. Just that. You may have to miss your 
lunch to-day.” 

“ Well . . . And he tackled it, just to oblige. And 
then he sprang to his feet, and Hung his arms out. 
“ Who’d have thought that all this has happened 
just because poor old Kitty screamed ? ” 

The irony of it lay in the fact that she might have 
been content with “ Not for Joe ” if Chrissie hadn’t 
encouraged her sympathetically to continue. She 
brushed the cap and polished its peak. “ I’ve never 
seen more of the sea than the channel,” she said, 
“ and I didn’t much care for that.” It was her first 
attempt at a protest. 

“ Yes, but it looks very different from the deck 
of a yacht,” said Tony. “ We’ll have the time of 
our lives.” 

She knelt down to shine up a dull spot on his 
gaiter. “ Aren’t you rather afraid you’ll hanker after 
London, theatres, and cabarets, all the old things ? ” 

“ But my dear old thing,” said Tony, “ we’re not 
going to a desert island, y’know. The place teems 
with life and movement, gorgeous sunsets, bewildering 
colours . . . .” 
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“ Mosquitoes ? ** she put in quietly. 

“ I dunno. Probably yes. But . . . Good Lord, 
Chris, you’re not weakening, are you ? ” 

“ Oh no, Tony,” she said. “ It doesn’t matter 
where I live so long as I’m with you. I was only 
wondering ... I mean, you’ve been so long in 
London, you like bathrooms, and music, table 
napkins, a proper place for clothes ...” » 

He laughed and picked her up. “ When in Rome,” 
he said. “ You know the rest. But as Uncle Alan 
told the Governor I’m a misfit in London, a throw¬ 
back, though I’m dashed if I ever knew anything 
about heredity. I could only feel that I was wrong. 
But wait till we get to the island among my people, 
with the clock turned back. It’s my chance. Oh 
God, it’s my chance—^better than the one the War 
gave, because it’ll go on and on. Leadership, don’t 
you see ? And I have that they tell me. Chieftain 
stuff, Chris, as the old man said. Humanitarianism. 
The winning smile thing. How can I put it ? ” 

“ You haven’t got to put it to me, Tony. I know.” 
“ Well then, you aren’t shying off, are you ? 
You’re not afraid of being bored ? Tell me, and I’ll 
chuck the whole thing without a single regret and 
carry on with the car. Good God, I owe you that, 
Chris, and heaps besides. I love you, my sweetheart, 
my luck-penny. I won’t do a damn thing that you 
don’t want me to. That’s my scheme. That’s the 
incitement you gave me when you came into my arms 
in the rooms next door. Don’t you know that, 
Chris ? ” 

And she said again ** Where you go I go. It’s 
the island then.” And she looked at his wrist watch 
and addfd bravely, “ Nip.” 

11—<8Sa9w) 
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He picked her up in the usual way and kissed her, 
and was out of the house like a dash. 

Whereupon, locking the front door against the 
possible intrusion of Sherwood, Chrissie> returned to 
the dining room and sat down in chaos, with the 
world all tumbling about her. 


But it was not in the nature of Chrissie Sunning 
to make herself a target for the shafts and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. Resilience was hers as well as 
indomitable courage. She had been brought up 
to be thankful for small mercies, to make a little 
butter go a long way, and to imagine that she could 
hear the rustle of country leaves when she stood 
with closed eyes beneath the wash line on the tene¬ 
ment roof. Wasn’t she the daughter of a man who 
had driven a two-horse bus through London traffic 
and a woman who had gone on scrubbing, without a 
grumble, until she had fallen into the grave ? 

“ Up you get, my dear,” she .said, springing out 
of chaos and ignoring bruises. “ There’s work to do, 
and you must do it, If Tony wants the island so 
do you.” 

The eggs were cold and the bacon soggy. It 
didn’t matter. They were good fresh eggs and the 
bacon was “ superfine.” She had chosen it herself. 
And as she made a hearty breakfast, enjopng the 
coffee which Tony always praised, she deliberately 
turned out of the shadows of her deep depression and 
chose the sunny side of a cheerful line of thought. Then 
she cleared away, washed up, made everything ship¬ 
shape, flung up the windows in the sour sitting-room. 
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and after one long look of wholesome contempt 
at ever3rthing Wympage, went briskly into the dressing 
room, with pencil and paper, to make a list of Tony’s 
island requirements. She always made a list. It 
was a fetish. 

The familiar rh3rthm of her beloved London touched, 
during the process, a regretful note. Island sounds 
would be strange and different, that was certain. 
But she would get used to them in the course of time 
for Tony’s sake. (Two pairs of flannel trousers, 
three new buttons needed; one with a hole in the 
seat.) And the thought of the open sea on a yacht 
all the way to South Sea Islands, wherever they were, 
gave twinges of dread and sickness. But how absurd 
and selfish, when Tony would be ecstatic, with a 
quickly tanning face. (One thin, blue flannel jacket, 
two white bone buttons missing; one severely worn 
Harris tweed golf coat which would do for weekdays; 
two quite nice light grey suits the spots on which could 
be easily removed; buy a tin of Benzine.) And it 
was nice to know that Mortimer Pollock would be in 
the party, and probably dear old Lady George and 
the Colonel. They would help to make a hedge 
between Tony and Teddy Sherwood—^Teddy Sher¬ 
wood, the ever recurring thought of whom brought 
back gooseflesh and an indefinable fear. (Nine soft 
white shirts in good condition; wash them to-morrow 
and see to buttons ; one pair tennis shoes, buy a tin 
of Blanco, two caps; a sufficiency of ties.) What 
could he do, that strange man, who loved her just 
as much as when he’d come on tour and seen to 
baggage and scenery and wired ahead for rooms and 
bought her flowers, and gone so mad at times ? What 
could h^ do when she belonged to Tony, heart and 
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soul, and Tony was so strong and confident, protected 
by her prayers ? 

Finally, list in hand, her bank book, and a glow of 
satisfaction at the knowledge that tho amount of 
hard-won savings would buy whatever else he re¬ 
quired to make a good impression pn the natives, 
who were, she deeply trusted, both men and women, 
unlike the Wympage gallery in that (fisturbing flat. 
(Go to the nearest public library and look up South 
Sea Islands, four o’clock.) 

Her own clothes, suitable for tropics ? Oh well, she 
would take her sewing machine along, buy the right 
sort of material at a sale, and make what dresses were 
essential in the hut. Hut ? Why not ? Hadn’t she 
made even Panton Street a sho^ place, with elbow 
grease, imagination, and chintz ? (Pack photographs, 
all favourite books, tobacco jar, **and Tony’s pipes.) 
And uniform? Um. But wait a ndnute. Didn’t thq 
best part of that island lie in the f^ct that they wouldn’t 
be able to get Tony for another war ? (Pack uniform, 
a &ere memento.) A splendid thought. It 'cheered 
her vastly. It sent her spirits up to eighty in the 
shade. It was a good wind after all. . . . But for 
Sherwood—^Teddy Sherwood. Why—^why had he 
jumped so quickly at this island trip, dashed out to 
find a yacht, eyed her so queerly, thrown off illness, 
broken up at once his plan to have them near him, 
with both the flats on his hands at such high rents ? 

“Never mind,” she thought, standing squarely 
with her chin high, “ Tony must have his island, 
win his dream, be Chieftain. He wants it. That’s 
enough. You and me against the world,’’ he said. 
“ And this is love.” 

That was Chrissie—good old Chijs ! ^ 
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VIII 

Tony’s orders for the day were light ones. “ Morn¬ 
ing—^take two ladies to shop in Bond Street and give 
them two or three turns round the Park before 
lunch. Afternoon take same, 2.30 sharp, to leave 
paste-boards on their friends after soothing drive. 
Home by 5.45. Evening free.” 

“ Fine,” said Tony, having read the typewritten 
chit. “ Young or old ? ” 

Williams smelt his gardenia and gave a grin. 
“ Tweenies, old boy, one a widow, the other out to 
grass. Good customers from the Midlands. Meals 
in sitting-room, wine list lunch and dinner. Spending 
freely. No complaints. Cheery words for attendants. 
y.M.L.” 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Tony, who, being an outside 
man, had no knowl^j^ge of indoor codes. 

“ Very much liked,” said Williams. “ Not letters 
used as frequently as they jolly well ought to be. It’s 
extraordinary how many people there are who come 
to hotels and think they’ve bought the souls as well 
as bodies of everybody for the price of a couple of 
rooms. We put ’em down as H.A.N.” 

“ Meaning ? ” 

“ Hard as nuts. They’re the sort of people who 
sneak out without tipping the head waiter, the bed¬ 
room maid, and the lift man and pinch pens and note- 
paper, and a towel or two. D.D.’s we call ’em unoffici¬ 
ally, which stands for dirty dogs. How’s the wife ? ” 

“ As fit as a fiddle,” said Tony. “ Thanks very 
much. Good old Chris.” 

“ Yoft’re right,* said Williams. “ By gum, how 
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I used to love to see her on the stage. Sissie-Chrissie 
—^they drew me, I tell you. An awful blow when Sissie 
went and died. I never go to the Coliseum now without 
wisl^ing they were there. You're in luck, Tony." 

“ Don’t I know it, George ?" His name was 
Osbert, but Tony had carried out of the Service the 
old habit of calling everybody George. It was all 
the same to Osbert. 

“ By the way, thanks most muchly for that ex¬ 
cellent dinner last night. But, tell me. Lady George 
Cornish—does she give voice at every party that she 
goes to ? If so, forgive my asking, but aren't her 
invitations rather scarce ? " 

Tony’s laugh made a six-foot safe Jjuiver, and 
broi^ht an answering smile to the worn face of a 
telephone girl. “ I’m frightfully sorry," he said. “ It 
was just a little trying. But she's the epitome of 
kindness and ope has to let her go. There were times 
before the War when a good many of us would have 
crawled into bed hungry but for her great thought¬ 
fulness. D.G.S. are the letters against her name in 
the book of the Recording Angel, I’ll bet my shirt 
on that. Damned good sort, I mean." 

Williams nodded. “ Those are the ones that 
you've made, according to everybody here.” 

“ Oh, that’s pleasing," said Tony. Life’s short, and 
I do the best I can. By Jove, that reminds me, 
George, with immense gratitude to you for having 
got me here and kept me out of parades, I’m afraid 
I must ask you to find another joker to fill my place, 
if you don’t mind, from Saturday night." 

“ What ? You're leaving ? ” Williams was most 
genuinely upset and disappointed. “ What a rotten 
shame. What are you going in for now, then<-? ” 
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“ King stuff, if all goes well,” and his smile would 
have swept away a fog. 

Williams was puzzled. “ What do you mean ? 
Been appoirrtcd equerry or Lord of the Bed Chamber, 
or something ? ” Why not ? There wasn’t anything 
too good for Tony Fortescue, the Wing Commander 
who had given so much consideration to the comfort 
of his men. By gum, it had made a difference. He 
had been one, too, who had never sent up his young¬ 
sters to a certain death because he didn’t like them. 
He had gone up himself, and with the help of some 
good spirit, come duly back. Wonderful fellow, 
Tony. A born leader of men. 

“ Good heavens, no,” said Tony. “ King stuff is 
a private Joke of mine that will take too long to 
explain. What I ought to have said was that Fhave 
had a patch of earth left to me in the South Sea 
Islands, and when I’ve found out where the deuce 
they are—my geography’s rocky—I’m off to take it 
over and start my reign.” 

Suddenly called away to attend to business, the 
breezy Williams left Tony in the vestibule waiting 
to clinch his notice. He looked about him with a 
reminiscent eye. He had stayed at the old Metropole 
once or twice in pre-war days, when times had been 
briefly good and a rank outsider had passed the post 
at very long odds. He had liked it then with'its 
red carpets and comfort, and remembered Flossy, 
that beauty in the bar. Dear little soul. She had 
been one of the nurses who had been killed in Flanders 
in an air raid, and he had not been the only one of 
her many friends to drop a tear at her passing. The 
hotel had blushed into a second youth since it had 
been commandeered by the Government as an office. 
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and was now all aglow with new paint and carpets, 
busy and cheerful and bright. 

Someone said “ Good morning,” uncordially. 

Tony turned and saluted. It was ' his brother 
passing out, Alexander, twelfth Earl of Stirling. Was 
he still trying to let the Castle and so pay for his son 
to go to Eton ? If he turned out a good boy he 
might be given a job on the Island. Highlanders 
must stand shoulder to shoulder. Tony was amused 
at the thought. 

” Well, then, George,” he said when Williams came 
out of the office. ” You accept tny notice, don’t 
you, given with the deepest appreciation of your 
kindness, which has kept me on my feet.” Ho^held 
out his hand. ^ 

Williams took it with a noticeable emotion. ** All 
right, Tony,” he said. “ And when I say that I am 
damned sorry that you have to leave us I am voicing 
what will be the feeling of every man and woman in 
the building. Good luck, old boy.” 

“ Good luck to you, George. May your gardenia 
never turn black.” 

“ Here come your ladies.” 

And so it was with half crushed fingers but a sense 
of exaltation that Tony hurried out to the Daimler 
to carry out the orders of the day. 

•^he Island, the Islaiid. King stuff—^the revolution 
of a misfit—Paradise. 


IX 


“Come over to my place,” said Sherwood that 
evening, standing once more in the doorwayoof the 
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Wympage dining-room. “ Things are moving. I 
told you that I would have something to show you, 
and I have.” * 

His cxcitc!hient was catching. And so tucking the 
tiny Chrissie under one arm, Tony carried her across 
the tiled passage, laughing, and put her on her feet 
in Sherwood’s hall. 

It was something after ten. Chrissie had enjoyed 
the pleasure of feeding Tony at a family meal, after 
having gone over her morning’s list with him, her 
afternoon’s work with buttons and benzine, to his 
vast and articulate admiration of her supreme 
efficiency. Impatience for news had kept Tony on 
tent^-hooks from the moment of his return from 
work{*^and it was only with great difficulty that he 
had been able to control himself sufficiently to wait 
for a call from Sherwood, according to the instructions 
delivered by Michael Angelo. 

But, at last, the moment had come, and judging 
by the clatter of tongues in Sherwood’s dining-room 
it was going to be shared by the members of the 
excursion. Lady George, in a flapper’s hat and a 
skirt of pathetic shortness, was standing, glass in 
hand as usual, talking through Mortimer Pollock’s 
attempted dissertation on native life, while Lumley, 
stirred out of smiling silence, was talking over them 
both. It was like an argument between game;^ of 
Bridge. 

No one took the slightest notice of Tony and 
Chrissie, and the babble would have continued ad 
infinitum if Sherwood hadn’t thumped on the table 
in the manner of a toastmaster, demanding silence, 
with a grin. 

Theie was a touch of colour on his face, at that 
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moment, an astonishing revival of an interest in 
life. The neglected plant had been watered. The 
martyr had descended from the altar. The inferiority 
complex had been excited away. • 

“ Well, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ having 
explained the reason of the voyage and won your 
acceptance of my invitation to join the trip, all that 
remains now is to show you how I intend to make 
it and on what.” He paused for breath. 

Whereupon, of course. Pollock took the floor. 
” On what,” he said, sententiously, being a dramatic 
critic. “ There’s only one way to get to the South 
Sea Islands. I spent an hour at Cook’s this afternoon. 
By aeroplane to France . . . .” 

“ Not for Joe,” cried Lady George. “ Can yer see 
my fourteen stone being wobbled across the Channel 
in a fit ? ” 

“ Why not the boat from Dover,” said Lumley, 
“ a comfortable train with a restaurant car to 
Paris . . . .” 

“ Hopeless,” said Pollock, “ completely out of 
date. Now . . . .” 

But Sherwood thumped again. “ My way or no 
way,” he said, in a most uncharacteristic good temper. 
“ This is my show, I’d have you remember. The 
principals in the matter have left it all to me.” 

“ Rather,” said Tony. “ I should think we have 
indeed.” 

” Of course,” said Chrissie. “ Very gratefully, too.” 

” There you arc,” said Sherwood. ” So let all 
arguments cease. If I’d wanted any advice from 
Cook’s I could have got it. As it is I’d like you to 
follow me.” 

And with a curiously gleeful chuckle he led the 
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way to the door of his sitting-room. It was closed, 
and when he threw it open nothing was to be seen, 
because all the lights were out. The wondering 
group at thfe door, murmuring, heard him fumble 
his hand along the wall to a switch. A most beautiful 
and surprising sight resulted. 

Standing on a tabic against the darkness was a four- 
foot model of a graceful yacht of lovely lines; sea-worthy 
even in the sight of a land lubber. There were lights in 
all its portholes, head and stern lights. She might have 
been steaming quietly through a breathless night. 

No one said a word. There wasn’t a movement. 

Poor old Lady George stood open-mouthed, almost 
tearful, gazing. In all her life she had never been to 
foreign places, heard strange tongues, stood thrilled 
before the beauty of old cathedrals, and had never 
hoped to realize her winging dreams. And the 
emotion and nerve rack of long war years in London, 
the terror of air-raids, the daily accumulation of 
sights that had wrung her heart, strained her spirit, 
broken her temper, these had so often in the last few 
months made her pine for a change of scene, sent 
her imagination out on such a yacht as that. 

Pollock and Lumley, who had both been tied to 
the deadly humdrum of the city streets, the former 
a slave to the ink pot, the latter at the mercy of an 
exacting wife, stood under enchantment, smelling 
ozone, sensing freedom, feeling the vibration of 
exemplary engines, outward bound. 

As for Tony, riveted, stirred too deeply to break 
the spell, he saw in this vessel the incarnation of a 
wistful hope, the only means, the very miracle, that 
would lift him out of his defective present and place 
him b^k in his appropriate past. 
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But Chrissie, if she hadn’t immediately clapped 
her hand across her mouth, would have cried out 
“ Oh God, I’m frightened. I see nothing good about 
this ship. It will take us to tragedy, bloodshed, 
awful regrets, keep us too close to Teddy Sherwood.” 
And so she stood trembling, and presently buried 
her face against Tony’s arm. 

Then, having gained the dramatic effect that he 
had arranged with meticulous care, the triumphant 
Sherwood turned up all the lights in the room and 
brought his party down to earth. 

“ Something like, ch ? ” he asked proudly. “ A 
young liner, that’s what she is. Well, I’ve got her— 
commissioned her, that’s the word. She’s lying at 
Southampton, everything ship-shape. Been there 
since the Armistice. Was used in the War for some 
purpose or other. I didn’t care, so I didn’t ask. 
She’s owned by Sir William Sidcup who, you bet, 
is glad to let her. It’s a staggering price, but I’m 
not grumbling. May as well pay for a damned good 
beno while I’m at it, eh ? ” 

They crowded round the model, peering into her 
port-holes, fingering her shining hulk, examining her 
bridge and life boats, amazed, like children, to find 
her decks deserted, the sudden disappearance of the 
illusion of sea. 

Questions, never answered, flew like gulls from 
side to side. How many men did she require ? How 
many knots did she make? Which was port and 
which was starboard ? How did one go down stairs ? 
Where, after all, were the South Sea Islands ? On 
and on. 

If they had had the patience to listen to Pollock, 
who had spent several hours with maps ahd the 
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encyclopedia, they would have taken home to bed 
the most exact information on all these points— 
distances, ports, definitions, climates, the history of 
the Islands, the customs and character of the natives, 
trade winds, currents, the equator. He had a re¬ 
markable memory, and even without a billiard cue, 
a table and a glass of water, was prepared to deliver 
a lecture such as would have done credit to an old 
sea-dog. 

Finally, the call of the whiskey bottle made itself 
heard, and Lady George led the way into the dining 
room. But not before she had drawn the reluctant 
Sherwood into an exuberant embrace, crying out, 
“You funny little three star Teddy. Kiss yer old 
Auntie, boy- And, oh my Lord, doesn’t it do the 
’eart good to run across somebody who*s got a bit 
of money to spend these days ! ** 

It was a wonderful evening. 


X 

But it did not end at that point. 

Sherwood remained in the sitting-room, gloating 
over the yacht and the use to which he intended to 
put it. Very simple. Not in the least messy. Tony, 
encouraged to drink too much, would be invited to 
take the air before turning in. A dull night, choppy, 
starless, everybody below. A sudden grapple, a 
heave, a splash. All over ... A penniless widow. 
Time, the healer. Marriage. That was the programme. 

But, having made up her mind that something had 
been marked out to happen either on the voyage or 
the island, Chrissie turned at the door, sHut it, and 
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went back. She felt that this was the moment to 
plant a definite and unarguable fact in the disordered 
mind of this man which would hamstring whatever 
plan he had made for his enduring revenge. She 
could see no other reason for his having seized that 
opportunity for getting the man he hated out to sea. 
And, in taking her courage in both hands, she in¬ 
stinctively reverted to her accent of the old music 
hall days, the days before Tony, because she knew 
that Sherwood liked that better than the one that 
she had now acquired. It was to be a matching of 
wits. 

Why had she shut the door ? Was she going to 
attempt to throw a wrench into the machinery ? It 
was she who, to Sherwood’s bitter annoyance, was 
responsible for the party on the yacht. What was 
her idea now ? 

“ Will yer give me a moment, Teddy ? ” 

“ I’ll give you ever)d;hing I’ve got and work for 
the rest,” he said, with the old craving. 

She had expected that. She had only to be out 
of earshot of Tony or anyone else and the volcano 
bubbled. Thank Heaven for the sound of voices. 
“ If you haven’t lost ther habit of tellin’ ther truth 
will yer tell me somethin’ now ? ” 

“ It’s not an easy habit to break,” he replied. 
“ I’ll tell you what I know.” 

Bui he began to disconnect the electric wires from 
the model in order to keep his eyes from hers. This 
was hM Chrissie speaking, the old Chrissie. His 
mind went back to the lodgings in Liverpool and 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow, stage doors, 
railway stations on Sunday mornings, train joume3rs, 
lunch baskets, favour, hope. v. 
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“ Well then, what are yer doin’ all this ’ere for ? ” 

“ All what ? ” 

“ Ther yacht, ther voyage, all of it ? ” 

“ For Tony’s sake, of course.” 

“ But you don’t like Tony any better than yer used 
ter do. You hate him. That’s ther truth.” 

“ Half the truth,” he said. “ I’ll own up to hate 
for his having killed my chance. No more than 
that. There was no man in the R.A.F. with whom 
I was so thankful to serve.” 

She sprang at him suddenly, turned him round', 
and forced him to give her his eyes. “ What are yer 
goin’ ter do to ’im ? Come on now. Answer that.” 

“ Do to him ? ” He laughed quite easily, much 
amused. “ I don’t know what you mean.” 

She gripped his arms, her head bent forward, the 
fey look on her face. “ I’m looking straight into 
your soul,” she said. “ You can’t dodge me.” 

Her touch, her nearness, bewildered him, sent his 
blood flying, made his heart stumble. But the whole 
success of his costly scheme depended upon lies, 
acting, the most careful waiting game. He had not 
gone off his head for nothing. And so he laughed 
again. 

“ Why this drama, Chrissie ? My soul’s open to 
inspection if you can find it. Look as much as you 
like.” 

“ I want an answer,” she said. 

He beamed at her with all his cunning alert. “ I 
ought to have said that this will give me a chance 
for a holiday, a change of scene, new interests. I 
thought that went without saying. You’ve seen 
how I am. And so when I said I’m doing it for Tony 
I included myself and you and the others. Everyone’s 
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keen, and somehow we all seem to be hitched up 
together. Your precious Tony’s as safe as the rest.” 

He seemed to be perfectly normal, open, and frank. 

He would have baffled a brain specialist—and 
Chrissie was only a girl. 

But a girl of intuition, a knowledge of Sherwood, 
a memory of ugly moments, a great protecting love. 
And though baffled by this man’s calmness and 
amusement, she kept her hold of his arms and gave 
him something to keep. 

“ Where you go I go, you heard me say last night 
to Tony, and I shall always say it. It’s my faith, 
my religion. And if anything happens to Tony it 
will happen to me as well. Life and death, they’re 
all the same. Remember that.” 

And she let him go, and stood for a moment with 
her head up, and there were love and devotion in 
her eyes like a flame. 
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I 

According to Webster a philanthropist is a person 
of general benevolence, who loves or wishes well to 
his fellow-men, who exerts himself in doing good. 

Not to Chrissie, who had had the doubtful privilege 
many times of seeing the real Sherwood through the 
cracks in his stucco, but certainly to Tony, Lady 
George, Algernon Lumley, and the generally ungrate¬ 
ful Pollock, whose training in Fleet Street had made 
him sceptical of men’s intentions, the present owner 
of the “ S.Y. Isis ” was a philanthropist if ever there 
was one. To him, as to a generous possessor of the 
magic carpet, this odd collection of frail humanity 
was indebted for an escape into nature’s wide do¬ 
minions, the astonishment that comes to untravelled 
people of regulating imagination by reality, the 
inarticulate rapture of walking through the chambers 
of a house of dreams. 

From the indescribable moment when the yacht 
had steamed out of Southampton, on a sunny Monday, 
and poor old Kitty Cornish had made a mess of her 
face with tears, the party on the “ Isis ” had been 
under the influence of general benevolence. Like the 
children of an inland city who had never been 
beyond its park, they gazed with delight and excite¬ 
ment at the Isle of Wight, the distant coast of France, 
and then, as day had followed day with most pro¬ 
pitious weather, at Spain and the Rock of Gibraltar. 
And when they had put into Fort Said to refresh the 
coal bunkers and lay in stores, had spent enchanted 
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hours on shore making memories for future years. 
The yacht, immediately explored from •end to end, 
had 'won their admiration and esteem. No wonder. 
Built in the Clyde in 1912, for a sea-loving man to 
live on, her tonnage was sixteen hundred and seven, 
length all over three hundred and sixteen feet, beam 
thirty-five feet six, a crew all told of forty, and engines 
designed for a smooth running eight knots though 
with the faculty for twelve. The flush deck ran from 
bow to stern, broken only by the well between the 
forecastle head and the fore part of the bridge. 
Running aft from the bridge all the deck-houses, 
the library, the smoking-room, the dining saloon, 
and continuing aft, on the port side, the pantry, the 
enclosed space over the engine room, and on the 
starboard side a passage leading to the drawing and 
writing rooms. 

The promenade, as smooth as a billiard ball, was 
nine feet wide and covered ^vith a thick clean awning. 
About thirty feet from the stern there was a double 
screen of canvas running thwartships from port to 
starboard, affording an ample space for the use of 
the crew. Under the forecastle head, on the main 
deck, the officers’ cpiarters, very comfortable indeed. 
Abaft the owner’s room on the port side the cabins 
of the captain, the first and second mates, the head 
steward, the chief engineer, the purser, the officers’ 
mess, the stewards’ mess and other rooms. The 
guests’ rooms were starboard—^twenty in all, simple 
and excellent. The lower deck was given up to 
stores, coal bunkers, the engine room, the stoke-hold, 
a stack of electric accumulators that kept the lights 
going when the engines were silent, and a small but 
capable gym. She carried the regulation ntynber of 
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life boats as well as two steam launches, one burning 
coal, the other oil. Not even the most pernickety 
sailor could carp at her appearance, efficiency, and 
comfort, and only an unfortunate owner hard hit 
by peace would have conceived the possibility of 
her heaving up anchor under any other flag than 
his own. 

With such a ship and with such thankful passengers 
it was natural that even Sherwood should feel the 
glow of the philanthropic trend. Born selfish and 
with a canny nature, given to introspection and the 
bad habit of feeling his own pulse, it took him some 
days fully to recover from the amazement of having 
launched into this reckless expenditure of cash. And 
having done so, it was again natural—^being the man 
he was—morose, aloof, with a sense of inferiority 
which had been forced upon him by his snobbish 
school fellows and fostered by himself—to bask in 
his sudden revolution, to swell at spending money, 
and to beam with unaccustomed patronage on his 
now dependent friends. The yacht was far too large 
and her upkeep enormous, but he was out to make a 
gesture, to show himself, as well as everybody con¬ 
cerned, that, in spite of a reputation for meanness, 
he could fling his money about. He had enough of 
it, in all conscience. His string of profitable shops 
was spreading yearly, and he had not spent an 
unnecessary penny since his father’s death. Then, 
too, deep down behind all else was a subtle wish to 
impress on Chrissie, fresh from her daily struggle to 
make both ends meet on Tony’s wages, the power 
that goes with wealth. He did everything for 
Chrissie according to his lights. And so he had that 
personal isense of pride in giving pleasure which goes 
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with Italian priests who act as guides to their Cathe¬ 
drals, or a mother who initiates the offspring of other 
women in the facts of life. He was the instrument 
of discovery, the fairy godfather, the man exerting 
himself in doing good. 

And it was the influence of these new emotions 
crowding on top of hurried preparation and the 
necessary arrangements for his quick resolve, that 
had stopped the growth of the bitter seed which 
Chrissie had seen the wisdom of planting in his mind. 
It was very true that her declaration of faith had left 
him stultified the night of the display of the model, 
and that he had been on the verge of declaring the 
whole thing off. But after hours of deep thinking 
he had succeeded in making himself believe that her 
statement, sincere at the moment, was too theatrical 
to be taken seriously. “ Don’t forget,” he had said 
to himself finally, that Chrissie has been an actress. 
She exaggerates. She’s sentimental. She has the 
peculiar stage faculty of making her goose a swan. 
Once out of the magnetism of Tony’s smile and charm 
—^grief, of course, gusts and storms of grief, but then 
the actor’s reaction. And that’s where I come in.” 
Before, then, but more than ever now, he refused to 
accept the fact that Chrissie was really happy in 
that dog’s life, that penury, with the unstable Tony. 
He had said “ I told you so ” on reading the para¬ 
graphs about the Duchess and the Daimler man in 
the evening chit-chat, and distorted the gossip about 
Tony’s popularity with the ladies to fit into his fixed 
ideas. Faithful, loyal, decent, regenerated ? Non¬ 
sense ! He knew Tony through and through. He held 
more firmly than ever that poor little Chrissie would 
be glad and willing, in fact deeply thankful, at last 
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to be the wife of one who could place her in luxury for the 
first time in her life, and be on his knees at her feet. 

In the deep enjoyment of this flight from the 
dreadfully familiar, this enchanting quest for a spot 
untouched by progress, Tony and his friends felt 
that they were giving the slip to Time. That moment 
in which they spoke to each other seemed already 
to be far behind them, like a cork thrown overboard. 

Day after day the sun was radiant, and night after 
night the moon grew older and kinder among the 
multitudinous stars. And while Chrissic watched and 
guarded, Sherwood ripened for his plan. 


II 

“ ’Ere, ’old’^on there ! What’s all this ? ” cried 
Lady George, glaring at Lumley across the table in 
the smoking room, into which they had recently 
retired for a game of cribbage. 

Poor devil! He had been held so long responsible 
for upsets, servant troubles and income tax that he 
merely shrugged his patient shoulders. Not the 
Germans but he had brought the War on, and by 
sneezing one morning twice behind the paper had 
started, without the smallest doubt, the epidemic 
of influenza of 1917. 

They were passing Sumatra and Java. 

It was late afternoon. The clouds of a storm 
that had burst on the coast of China were scurrpng 
over the yacht in a broken procession, like refugees. 
Rain fell. There were shudders of distant thunder. 
Spasms,of lightning zig-zagged among the sullen 
greyness. The sea responded to the angry mood. 
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Then, a few moments before sundown an explosion 
of wind swept so violently over the “ Isis ** that 
she rolled like a drunken woman. 

“ Lumley 1 Don’t you ’ear me ? Wliat on earth 
are you doin’ to ther bloomin’ ship ? ’Ere, ’ere! 
Oh, Saint John the Blacksmith.” And away went 
her chair down the sudden incline. 

The gallant Colonel, up at once to go to the rescue 
of his screaming spouse, lost his legs and fell against 
the wall. He watched the over-laden chair skid to 
and fro with its clutching mass of panic, impotent, 
and if the truth must be told, in an agony of wisely 
suppressed laughter. 

And then the world, in the shape of the “ Isis,” 
resumed its normal behaviour, and Lady George, 
taking a firm hold of the table, gave tongue. “ There 
you are ! I’ve been expectin’ something like this 
to give me a nervous breakdown. You saw the 
flashes. You ’eard the thunder. You said yerself 
that all these clouds were let loose by a storm. Why 
the blazes be a Colonel if you can’t guard against a 
hignerminous thing like that ? ” 

” I’m sorry,” said Lumley gravely. ” I’ll make a 
point of seeing that it doesn’t occur again.” The 
cards were scattered all over the floor. 

The humour of this statement made no impression 
upon Lady George. The hard work and long standing 
hours of her early years had been followed by so 
much life that she was totally out of humour now. 
It had been worn away. All that she had in the 
battered fifties was simply the capacity to see what 
was ridiculous in other people. Her own absurdities 
no longer raised her mirth. She was a difficult 
woman to live with, poor old soul. ( 
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“ I see no reason why yer shouldn't do somethin' 
fer yer livin',” she went on, glad to see him put to 
the pain ol picking up the pack. And it was pain, 
with his stiff joints. ‘‘ Livin' on ther fat of ther land, 
with other people payin'.” 

Even that drew no tu quoque from the master 
diplomat. Without this constant nagging he would 
indeed be lost. It had become as much a part of 
his routine as the reiterated tapping of the same 
note to a piano tuner. He never forgot what he 
would have been without the wife who loved him all 
the more because her despotism was left unquestioned. 

When a woman of middle age possesses neither a 
dog nor children it is natural that she should order 
about a husband for the necessary indulgence of an 
ownership which is essential to her sex. That is 
the only reason why so many childless women with 
back-answering husbands fall back on little dogs. 

And then Tony came up from the gymnasium all 
aglow with health. He was almost as sun-burned as 
an Italian water boy who spends the summer grubbing 
for stones in the dwindling Arno with which to repair 
the ravages in the Ponte Vecchio. 

Chrissie trotted in at his heels, much disturbed by 
the uneasy sea. 

And Lady George, always stimulated by the 
presence of younger people so that it was her habit 
to laugh loudly for no earthly reason, set herself into 
paroxysms of coughing, and wind up with “ Oh 
dear, oh dear,” instantly assumed her party manners 
and was hail-fellow-well-met. 

“Well, you two nice things, and where 'ave you 
come from ? The gym by the looks of yer both. 
What’s^he idea of all this exercise ? ” 
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“ The joy of keeping fit,** said Tony, “ The self- 
respect that comes from rippling muscles. Torso 
pride.*’ He chucked his coat into a chair, stood in 
a white sweater with his legs apart, drew in a long 
breath through his nostrils, put one hand behind 
Chrissie’s shoulders and the other behind her ankles, 
raised her high above Jiis head and held her there, 
wearing the inane smile of a circus strong man—^with 
wliich he gives a lethargic audience the cue for 
applause. 

As light as a feather, as slim as a girl of fifteen, who 
stood no higher at any time than the top button of 
his waistcoat, it was easy enough. But from her 
horizontal place not far from the ceiling, she beamed 
with pride in Tony’s strength, which was to her only 
one of the many wonderful things about him. And 
when he set her down she tittered on her toes and 
blew kisses to the right and left in the manner of 
the hard-working little people in pink tights and 
with pink language whom she had followed so often 
in the music halls. It was a delightful imitation. 

Pollock, who had watched it all from the door, 
applauded. Not for the first time since he had known 
Chrissic and caught many glimpses of her charming 
gifts, it seemed to him to be a crying shame that she 
should sacrifice herself to Tony merely for the sake 
of love. To his individualistic way of thinking, Jove 
should be regarded, like bridge or reading, as a relaxa¬ 
tion, a hobby, and should never be allowed to interfere 
with the business of a career. If he had been an 
impressario or a booking agent of the music halls he 
would have set himself deliberately to break up the 
existing relations of this girl and that man, pipcured 
her a partner and put her back in the public eye. 
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As it was—oh, well, there was nothing in it for him. 
Why worry ? 

“ Nobody* never done that ter me,” said Lady 
George. “ I was the Juno type always, I was, as 
Geordie used ter say, when he cud speak.” And 
when Lumley took her podgy hand and raised it to 
his lips in silent agreement with his predecessor’s 
praise, she wriggled with satisfaction and wrinkled 
her nose as Chrissie did, a trick that she had caught. 
All the same she would have given a great deal not 
to have out-junoed Juno in her sere and yellow. 
The carrying of a quite superfluous hundred pounds 
added considerably to the difficulties of life in those 
hard times. 

“ It*s distinctly unpleasant on deck,” said Pollock. 
** What’s the consensus of opinion as to a rubber of 
bridge before dinner ? ” 

“ I’m on,” said Lady George. ** We were only 
playin’ this game for dotards just to ’ave somethink 
ter do.” 

“ And you. Colonel ? ” 

” Oh yes, yes. Certainly.” 

” Well then, sit down Tony, and let’s cut for 
partners.” He, Pollock, sat down, and therefore 
expected that everyone else would do so too. 

“ Awful sorry,” said Tony. “ I have a long 
standing engagement with Chrissie to walk a mile 
before we change for dinner. Where’s Teddy ? ” 

“ With the Captain,” said Pollock. “ Come on, 
my dear chap, for the general good. I feel quite 
sure that Mrs. Tony will allow you to postpone the 
walk.” He began to shuffle the cards. 

" ’Course she will,” said Lady George. “ She’s 
always walking. Thin as a knife as it is.” 
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|r Lumley gave her a bishop’s smile. Almost his 
only pleasure was a game of bridge. tobacco 
relied upon the proceeds. 

“ But I will, I will,” said Chrissie in her suavest 
manner and most exemplary accent. “ I wouldn’t 
spoil a foursome for the world.” 

Tony was always ready for cards. He had lived 
by bridge before the War. And he didn’t forget that 
a little ready money would come in useful at the 
journey’s end. But there was his engagement with 
Chrissie and so he said, with his arm round her 
shoulder, ” You’re sure you don’t mind ? ” 

She put the tips of her fingers to his lips. Who was 
a bloomin’ gent if he wasn’t ? 

And he kissed them. “ But what’ll you do while 
we’re playing, duckie ? ” 

“ Finish my book in the library. It’s awfully 
good. All about Samoa.” 

” Right you are, then,” he said, and whispered 
“ Good old Chris.” 

And after watching the grim and deadly start of 
these four experts—even Lady George played a man’s 
game; it was the only thing except sleep, that kept 
her tongue still—Chrissie wandered away to indulge 
in a quiet hour—^the rarest treat. 

And there in the library was Sherwood. 

Hard luck. 


Ill 

“ Oh, hullo, Teddy,” she said. 

He had been looking at the weather through a port 
hole. But before he turned he cleared his face of 
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its brutal animalism and readopted its now familiar 
philanthropic smile. He went eagerly, but not too 
eagerly, towards her. It had been his well thought 
out policy since leaving Southampton to maintain 
nothing more than a brotherly attitude towards 
Chrissie, both privately and publicly. In the event 
of any legal inquiry as to the cause of Tony’s death 
he must, he knew, establish good relations. 

“ Oh, hullo,” he answered. “ Come to finish your 
book ? Before you settle down would you like to 
see exactly where we are and how much further we 
have to go ? ” 

“ Yes, I’d love to,” she said. How nice and 
simple this man could be—had been since they 
started. She had every reason to believe, and thank 
God for the fact, that her solemn declaration had 
had the most healthy effect. From the moment that 
she had planted what she called her seed, Sherwood 
had become a very different person. How indescribable 
the relief 1 

He opened an atlas on the table. They bent over 
it together. 

“ See that Island ? That’s Java. We’re about 
here, in the Java Sea. The Captain said that but 
for Borneo as a bunker we should have got a jolly 
sight more of that storm. Good weather again 
to-morrow.” 

“ That suits me,” said Chrissie. It hardly seemed 
necessary to move away now because he just touched 
her shoulder with his own. 

“ We shall probably sight New Guinea on that 
side and Cape York on this in about forty-eight hours. 
Then the coral sea and a line between the Solomon 
Isles—these specks—and the New Hebrides. Then the 
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Fiji Islands, here, and finally Samoa. We shall 
make for this spot, Apia. Tony’s island is one of 
these. I don’t know which.” r 

Chrissie caught her breath. One those tiny 
marks in the sea, then, was to become her future 
home. London seemed to be three hundred years 
away. 

He knew it. He saw her yearning look all the way 
back across the map. Her place was not on that 
rotten little island, but in England, in the country, 
among ancient oaks and yew hedges, herbaceous 
borders, white fantail pigeons, children. . . . 

But he said with a noticeable ring of affection, 
“ I’ve been thinking a good deal about Tony on this 
trip, and I’ve come to the conclusion that his father 
was quite right to fling this island at him. Any other 
man would be bored stiff at the mere idea of it, except 
as a joke or something out of which a few pennies 
might be squeezed. But Tony takes it seriously, 
as he has shown us all. It’s his vocation to lead men 
and run a place. He’ll become a Wing Commander 
once again though without the busses that he loved 
so much. Well, every man to his own taste.” He 
closed the atlas with a beatific smile. 

“ Yes,” said Chrissie. “ It was a good day for 
Tony when Uncle Alan explained his theory to old 
Lord Stirling.” 

” And you, Chrissie. Will you like the life in 
time ? ” 

“ I like it now,” she said. “ I can like anything 
when 1 put my mind to it. When, in about a year, 
you come to look us up, as I hope you will, you’ll 
find me beautifully tattooed, with flowers in my hair. 
A chocolate coloured Queen with coral e^r-rings, 
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like the women in the book I’m reading.” She laughed 
and to the flip of her fingers did the shimmy, humming 
a snatch vf an imitation Hawaiian hula that had 
come to London from a Broadway cabaret. She 
wasn’t going to allow anyone, especially Sherwood, 
to imagine that she was sorry for herself at this 
transplantation. “ Tome, Tome, wcla ka hoa,” she 
sang without knowing what on earth it meant, 
which was, perhaps, as well. 

Pollock’s thought flashed through Sherwood’s mind. 
Good Heavens, what a waste of talent! Without 
Tony and with an attractive partner she could have 
taken her place again at the top of the bill. 

“ Well,” he said admiringly, “ that’s the proper 
spirit. And when I do drop in to see you both, as, 
of course, I shall, you’ll find that I’ve turned the 
comer into a new way of life myself. Can you guess 
the first thing that I shall do when I get back to 
London, Chrissie ? ” 

“ No,” she said. London, London, Panton Street, 
the smells, the traffic, the low soft lines. Oh God, 
how far they were away. 

” Find a girl to marry me and settle down.” 

” Oh, that’s good, Teddy,” she said. Her seed 
had taken root. 

” Yes, you sec, I’m better. This trip has done me 
good. I’m over that trouble I tried to explain to 
you. Tlie sea and air have cleared my brain, 
Chrissie. I have a frightful lot of money, and the 
business keeps improving. I shall take one of the 
old houses in London, one of the show places in the 
country, give them to a girl as much like you as I 
can discover, collect prints and first editions, buy 
horsesf plant rose trees, and begin again.” 
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He painted a subtly alluring picture, epitomizing 
all the dreams that had been Chrissie’s during her 
brief prosperity. How often she had discussed them 
on the Sunday journeys from one town to another in 
those pre-Tony days. She and Sissie wer^ making all 
the money in the world. 

His cunning was wholly lost on Chrissie. She had 
forgotten them all. Sissie*s death, her quietly made 
plan to follow, her honeymoon with Tony, the parting 
before the War, her nursing, love in Panton Street, 
these vital things had held her. The old dreams, 
like corks dropped into the sea, were far away behind. 
The present and the future occupied her thoughts. 
Tony and Tony’s island, gratitude, devotion. And 
all that she had heard from Sherwood, coining on 
top of his good behaviour on the yacht, went far to 
convince her that her time of fear was over. This 
queer man was ill no longer. He was thinking of 
a wife. A load was released from her shoulders. 
Her soul, like the sky, would be clear to-morrow. 
The storm was passing. 

“ Now I’ll leave you to your book,” said Sherwood, 
congratulating himself on having shaken Chrissie’s 
weak buttress of content. And with a glance 
at the welcome clouds, and a touch of malicious 
glee in which he couldn’t resist indulging, he whistled 
the refrain of ** To-night’s the night ” on his way to 
the smoking room. 


IV 

But he was very careful at dinner that night to 
create an atmosphere of the utmost cordiality with 
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Tony. He intended that the last impression of 
relations w^iich had been consistently friendly since 
the yacht was boarded must be the best. He talked 
about the War, which, as a rule, he never mentioned. 
He reminded Tony of a dozen comic incidents in 
which they had been concerned, and made him roar 
with laughter. He drew him out on some of the raids 
that they had carried out together, and by making 
him excited sent his hand to his glass. He led him 
to recount some of his most perilous moments, 
adding himself those details of reckless bravery that 
Tony naturally forgot to mention. He explained to 
his friends how great his joy had been to serve with 
such a man, and his admiration of his leadership. 
He wound up by springing to his feet, raising his 
glass to Tony and saying, with uncontrollable emotion, 
“ If ever there’s another war I’ll follow you to 
Hell.” 

It was all extremely clever, if a trifle overdone. 

As for Tony, who always had been fond of Sherwood 
and owed him now a greater affection than ever for 
taking him to the island, he added to the David 
and Jonathan picture with more than his usual 
warmth. The end of it was that Lady George and 
Lumley altogether forgot Sherwood’s antagonism that 
night at Hill Street, and Pollock, who disbelieved in 
friendship, had evidences of this one which he certainly 
could describe. Chrissie already had been flung off 
her guard, and when Teddy repeated his master¬ 
stroke at the dinner table by drinking a toast to 
“ the future Mrs. Sherwood ” she not only felt that 
the sword of Damocles had been sheathed and put 
away, but would have to say in the event of any 
inquiry that Sherwood had lived down his old jealousy. 

1»—(e389w) 
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When the ladies rose and went to the drawing 
room, the Captain, especially invited by ^herwood in 
order that he might see the jovial condition of Tony, 
joined the men in the dining room for a drink and a 
cigar. Whereupon a bottle of fine old brandy liqueur 
went freely round the table, and with its circulation 
Tony’s laugh became louder and more frequent. He 
was as happy as a sand boy, and under the excitement 
of the wine, the adventure, and Sherwood’s good 
feeling, was on the top of his form. 

Sherwood had prepared this plan of campaign 
with the precision of a strategist. The last necessary 
step was to get Tony on his own volition out alone 
on deck. But how ? There was the question. 

It was answered almost immediately by Tony 
himself in the most satisfactory manner. 

“ Ten o’clock,” said Pollock, thoroughly seasoned. 
“ Who says bridge ? ” 

Lumley rose, not quite so gracefully as usual. The 
abominable need of looking at every post-war penny 
had put him reluctantly on the water wagon for 
nearly a year. “ Bridge ” he said with a fumey 
laconidsm. 

“ I’m on,” said Tony. “ Anything that’s going.” 
And he got up and laughed at his unsteady knees. 

“ All right,” said Sherwood. “ That suits me.” 

” Well then, good night gentlemen,” said the 
Captain. “ Nice weather again to-morrow according 
to the glass.” 

Tony slapped him on the back. “ Good for you, 
old sea gull. I’m a salamander. Can’t have too 
much sun. Oh, we’re bound for Mother Cary where 
she feeds her chicks at sea.” * ^ 

The Captain’s blue eyes filled with friendliness. 
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His boy had been in the R.A.F., done well, and come 
out alive. ,He had often spoken in a tone of hero 
worship of S;tirling Fortescue. Well, he could imagine 
that a year or two in the South Seas would make a 
pleasant change after a long spell of London and 
its traffic. Fishing, manana, no Daimler to drive. 
But how about the little lady? Queer place for a 
white woman, those islands. Now for a game of 
poker in the officers* mess. 

“ Pollock,” said Tony, “ I think it might be 'a 
good idea if we took a turn before sitting down. A 
rush of air through the head, eh ? ** 

“ I object to draughts,” said Pollock. 

“ You, Colonel ? ” 

“ No thanks, dear boy,” said Lumley. “ I love 
this beautiful ripeness. 1 shall nurse it.** 

“ Well then, give me ten minutes,” said Tony. 
“ Twice round at about four miles an hour and I shsill 
be able to spot the difference between hearts and 
diamonds. Will you join me, Teddy ? Come on. 
Do you good, young fella.’* 

Wonderful. Exactly right. Now for an alibi. 
“ Can’t, old boy,” said Sherwood. “ Going along to 
my room to O.K. a chit from the purser. I’ll be 
in the smoking room as soon as you are.” He went 
out quickly to hide an involuntary expression of joy. 
Say your prayers you swine who played the thief 
with Chrissie. The moment has come at last! 

Whereupon, white to the lips, his teeth showing 
like an angry dog’s, his hands ready to grasp, his 
deep chest heaving, he stood in the shadow on the 
starboard side, exulting. . . . God, how long and 
how pa;(iently he had waited for this. July, 1914. 
Septeml^r, 1919. Five years of love waste, of blind 
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and frightful jealousy, inarticulate fury, passions of 
impotent violence, ravaging dreams, illn^s. . . . 

The deed committed as much for Chrissic*s sake 
in the long run as for his own, he told himself with 
absolute conviction, a quick dash to his room, then 
the quiet entrance into the smoking room with the 
purser’s chit in his hand, and a commonplace remark 
or two to start a general conversation before Tony’s 
absence was noted. The impatient PoUock, the call, 
the search. “ My God, he must have sat on the rail 
for a moment and fallen overboard,” consternation. 
The yacht stopped, a boat put out, Mafische, the end. 

The swinging stride, nearer, nearer. The too 
familiar voice raised in a swan song—Mother 
Carey’s chickens where she feeds her chicks at sea.” 

The pounce, the clutch, the heave against the rail— 
and a loud, resounding laugh. 

“ Why hullo, Teddy, where are your sea legs to¬ 
night ? Hit the bottle once too often, eh ? ” 

Other steps. The Captain’s. “ Slight swell on and 
the decks are wet. Easy to skid,” he said. He 
stopped for a few more pleasant words. “ It’s as 
black as pitch out here.” 

“ Yes, I skidded,” said Sherwood, welcoming the 
cue. “ Sorry, Tony, I’m afraid I grabbed you.” 

“ That’s all right, old son. Good thing that I 
was here to break your fall. Better go in or Pollock 
will be impatient. Good-night, Cap.” 

“ Good-night, sir. Hold good hands.” 

Some men had as many lives as a cat and the luck 
of the devil! 

And when the two friends entered the smoking 
room, Tony’s arm was round Teddy Sherwood’s 
shoulders. David and Jonathan. 
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** It’ll be as black as pitch again,” said Sherwood 
to himself.. 


V 

Having been more or less silent for about two 
hours, Lady George drew away from the bridge table 
with a final whiskey and soda and began to talk. 
Even Algernon Lumley, who knew his wife’s methods 
as well as a trainer knows the idiosyncracies of a 
performing seal, was unable quite to guess how great 
an effort it had been for her to bottle up her 
effervescence. 

“ I like this room,” she said, apropos of nothing. 
“ Some’ow it takes me back to them old days when 
I queened it in the Great Western bar at Reading. 
Of course, this place is smarter and more classy with 
the photos of Lord William Sidcup’s pals all over 
the walls—^and by gum, he seems to ’ave known every 
worth while Johnny of ’is time. It’s the smell, I 
suppose. Baccy and corks and the subtle whiff of 
engine oil. If anybody banged a few doors, blew a 
whistle and made a noise like a train, I’m jolly sure 
I should shed a hairpin and start moppin* the nearest 
table with a wash rag.” Her reminiscent laugh had 
in it the suggestion of a tear. 

Pollock took a backward leap too. The mood was 
catching, and he had arrived at the age when the 
past begins to assume a greater importance than the 
future. “ It was at Reading on one of those glorious 
whiskey crawls that I first met you, Kitty. What a 
handsopie girl you were, my dear. An asset to the 
line. No wonder the G.W.R. paid good dividends 
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in those never to be repeated times. I have only to 
shut my eyes for a moment to see George Cornish 
weeping alcohol and clinging to the bar as it went 
round and round the room. Dear ofd Cornish I 
How magnificently he earned the right to call himself 
the “ last of the Brandies.** 

“ You’re right,” said Lady George sadly. “ The boys 
of to-day can*t hold a candle to the boys of yester 
year.** 

Or a bottle,” said Pollock, in the same spirit of 
regret, 

Algernon Lumley began to put away the cards in 
their respective boxes. He was a neat person. And, 
naturally enough, he took extreme pleasure in hearing 
the praises of his predecessor. He owed him a deep 
debt of gratitude for having married Kitty, died so 
conveniently, and left her with an income upon which 
he had long enjoyed the ability to live as a gentleman 
of independent means. 

Chrissie had fallen asleep in a huge armchair in 
which she looked younger and smaller than ever, 
and Tony had gone to sit on one of its arms with 
a proud proprietory smile. “ The one and only 
Chrissie ** was written all over her boyish face. 

Still cursing himself for a blundering fool, Sherwood 
continued to act the part of Charles, his friend, by 
beaming at them both. It required a frightful effort. 

A steward who had done his hair with the regulation 
donkey driver’s twist of the cavalry trooper moved 
quietly in and out. 

The night had become thick and drowsy, though 
with no suggestion of fog. The wind had been light 
and fluky since sundown, and now was e\en less 
I^rceptible than the breathing of a child. A flat sea 
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gave way sullenly to the passage of the yacht. That 
almost imj^erceptible land smell which immediately 
catches the sensitive nose of a sailor lay on the air. 

It was midnight, but no one appeared to be anxious 
for bed. 

Lady George went off on one of her characteristic 
tangents. “ Oh, I say, Tony,” she said, slewing 
round in her heavily laden chair. “ Was I right in 
tellin* Pollock that one of ther things you did before 
the War was ter make a book ? ” 

“ Not altogether,” replied Tony quietly, anxious 
not to disturb the sleeping girl. “ When I was broke 
to the wide after having been hoofed out of Oxford, 
I allowed my name to be used by three bookies whose 
own names were not exactly honoured in the land 
just then. They paid me a tenner a week to be seen 
in the oflice for an hour or two a day, and as you can 
well imagine it was a handy sum to make. They did 
a^vfully well during the flat season, but when it came 
to the sticks they made bets themselves and busted. 
Then ended one of the velvet patches in an otherwise 
scrubby career.” 

“ You young devil I ” said Lady (ieorge with the 
warmest admiration. “ If you *adn’i made yourself 
so doocid popular those days you’d ’ave starved, that 
you would. Yer never did a stroke of work, come, 
did yer, now ? ” 

Tony gave a rather wry smile. “ Didn’t I ? I 
don’t mind telling you, dear old thing, that I worked 
a jolly sight harder in order not to work than any man 
who worked.” 

“ Yes, all of you did,” said Pollock, putting Tony’s 
phrase^ in his waistcoat pocket to spring as his own 
impromptu. “ But don’t forget that you were helped 
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very greatly by being your father’s son. The Hon¬ 
ourable Anthony meant something before Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister and threw titles to his 
friends with all the cheap enjoyment of the tourist 
who throws bird seed to Italian pigeons. Now, with 
Smith an Earl, Brown a Viscoimt, and Jones a Peer, 
and all the newspaper owners running in and out of 
the House of Lords under comic disguises it’s a 
different story. Semi-society has dropped the para¬ 
sitical younger son, is fed up with titles, and is giving 
poets and portrait painters the run of their teeth. 
You were, as you saw so plainly, between the Daimler 
and the South Sea Island. I think that you were 
very wise to choose the latter, Tony. You’ll become 
a self-supporting person for the first time in your life.” 

“ Yes, but will he ? ” asked Lady George. ” How 
do yer make that out ? ” 

“ The common or garden cocoanut,” replied Pollock 
airily, “ which he will be able to shake from its prolific 
tree with a minimum of effort.” 

“ What if he will ? I don’t see ’ow that’s going 
to be the panorama of all ’is troubles.” 

“ Panacea,” corrected Pollock, with the irritating 
superiority of the schoolmaster. “ Let me point out 
to you, dearest Kitty, that quite apart from its 
commercial value which is very great, because copra 
is elaborated into a large variety of products ranging 
from railway grease to toilet soap, while the outer 
husk of the thing we chuck balls at in the village 
circus, becomes very durable floor matting in the 
proper hands—^the good old cocoanut provides food, 
drink, and shelter, baskets, bags and trays, drag nets, 
drinking cups, scoops, catch-alls and bailers. ^ Then, 
too, the oil of this versatile vegetable not only makes 
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a hair tonic guaranteed to cover the baldest pate 
Ddth fluff, but fattens pigs, the delights of which, 
when roasted on hot stones and served with miti-hati 
sauce, have called forth many Stevensonian rhap¬ 
sodies. Then again, the trunk of any one of Tony's 
trees, when tapped at its heart, yields a delectable 
fluid which makes an excellent substitute for yeast, 
while chunks cut from the same tender portion form 
the base of a salad which is far better than anything 
to be had at Claridge's or the Savoy. If you don't 
believe me, ask Mrs. Tony, who has been studying 
how to live like a fighting cock on nothing but a 
cocoanut from the book I’m quoting from.” 

“ Then why the devil live in Knightsbridge with 
the lights turned down and in mortal terror of 
the tax collector,” asked Lady George, profoundly 
surprised and moved. 

“ If it comes to that,” said Pollock, “ why be the 
slaves of so-called civilization with all its penalties at 
all, when with three cocoanut trees and a hut, a loin 
cloth and a ukalali one can give a miss in baulk to 
newspapers, telephones, motor traffic, politicians and 
policemen, theatres, concerts and Freudian novels, 
and go to one’s grave with the grace, freedom and 
good digestion of a South Sea Islander ? ” 

“ Yes, but if a loin cloth’s an ipse dixit, ^ said Lady 
George with a shudder, “ I fear that lets me out.” 

The united male laugh that echoed from wall to 
wall at the poor fat lady’s objection brought Chrissie 
back from Panton Street. 

“ What’s the joke ? ” she asked, her blue eyes 
filled with sleep. 

iTonjs bent down and kissed her. ” It wasn’t a 
joke,” he said. 
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And everyone laughed again, except Lumley upon 
whom Lady George turned a very wifely eye. 

Whereupon Sherwood began to paint a picture of a 
new Elysium with a brush in which there was a 
subtle mixture of poisonous ridicule. ** I begin to 
see that Paradise Island may be made to run true 
to its name/' he said. ** Having built a Buckingham 
Palace consisting of two large rooms near enough to 
the surf to make a bathroom superfluous, Tony can 
start a colony for ultra-civilized people who pine to 
go back to nature without a censorship. With 
Lady George wearing a costume of the most fashion¬ 
able tattoos, living rent and light free with the Colonel 
on the south-east corner, and Mortimer Pollock 
becoming more and more simple on a quiet spot 
near by, what’s to prevent Tony from blossoming 
into a benefactor by throwing the place open to a 
select number of similar fed-ups who play a decent 
game of bridge ? He and I and you can make a list 
at any minute of the most eligible candidates of 
also-rans who will immediately shed all semblance of 
civilization on Pollock's delightful lines, and the * Isis’ 
can be devoted to the good work of bringing them 
over from time to time. And so that there shan’t be 
any over-crowding and the repetition of the housing 
problem as we know it in poor old effete London, 
other islands can be pinched from their present 
owners in little Coral wars which will keep Tony’s 
hand in. By these means, gradually, the whole of 
the old aristocracy can be brought over to live and 
die gracefully on and imder the magic cocoanut tree. 
There are only about two hundred of them left over 
from the war in any case, and by intermarriqge with 
the native a new splendid race will spring up, amo^g 
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whom Tony will be King with Lords and Ladies of 
the Bedchamber who wiU inherit the knowledge of 
their intimate and diplomatic jobs from the original 
settlers whose names are at present to be read from 
left to right in every number of the Tattler, poor but 
proud. Paradise and its affiliated islands would thus 
become the happy hunting ground of aristocratic 
sportsmen without the necessity of doing anything 
but fish and shoot, play cards and gamble with coral, 
as they did in the glorious days of Charles I before 
Cromwell messed things up.’* 

He rose and with respectful gravity and a nasty 
smile bowed deeply to Tony. “ I have the honour 
respectfully to submit to your majesty that rough 
outline of a scheme.” And added inwardly “ which 
you’ll never have the chance to do more than consider, 
because next time I pounce I’ll heave.” 

“ Thanks most awfully,” said Tony democratically 
with a royal smile. “ I’ll make a note of it.” And he 
shot a wink at Chrissic as who should say “ he’s 
trying to pull my leg.” 

Lady George finished her drink and struggled to 
her feet. She was bored, and if the truth must be 
told, annoyed. It seemed to her that Sherwood, 
presuming on the fact that he was host, had talked 
too much. “ Are yer goin’ ter sit ’ere all night, 
Lumley, or what’s the bally notion ? Can’t yer look 
at the time, pray ? ” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” said the patient punch-ball, 
gathering up his wife’s inevitable litter. 

“ Yes,” said Pollock “ bed’s a good place, I think. 
Sherwood, I never gave you credit for a satirical turn 
of thought. Something of a dark horse, my boy.”, 
gPe would have added “ for a grocer,” being rude, but 
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that he remembered, just in time, the fact that he 
was Sherwood's guest. He mixed a last whiskey and 
soda to carry to his room. So long as one^iiand was in 
reach of civilization he would stick to old habits. 
With his fastidious nose and a mind as eager for 
constant stimulants as was his soft body, he was the 
last man in the world to become a native of any other 
island than the one upon which he had been bom. 
And on that he could only be happy on a spot that 
was well within the four mile radius of Piccadilly 
Circus. No comfort for him unless his loin cloth 
were made in Sackville Street. 

Not in the perfunctory manner of a Mediterranean 
but with the instinctive deference to elderly woman¬ 
hood which was one of his habits, Tony touched 
Lady George’s hand with his lips. “ Good night,” 
he said affectionately. “ Sleep well.” 

And Lady George paused, heavily, returned his 
smile with equal affection, drew him close and made 
him a handsome present of a resounding kiss. 
“ There,” she said, “ I felt like that, my dear.” 

“ Thanks most awfully,” said Tony. 

“ Yer needn’t be jealous of me, Chrissie. I knew 
this boy long before you did, fed him, gave him many 
a shake-down and loved him like a mother,” which 
was a poetical version of the truth. ** And if it hadn’t 
been for the invitation that brought him to my box at 
the Covent Garden Ball, you would never have met 
him, darlin*. Isn’t that so? * 

Chrissie shook her head. 

“ What d’yer mean ? It’s true.” 

“ No,” said Chrissie. “ It was meant. I should 
have met him somewhere else.” t 

Meant ? Lady George was tired or she would have 
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argued. She shrugged her shoulders, put it down to 
psychic stuff and waddled off with Lumley. 

But just :^s it had done before in Mount Street all 
those years before, the word got on Sherwood’s nerves. 
With a crash he came out of his elaborate stucco, and 
before he could regain self-mastery brought down 
into utter chaos all his cunning work. 

“ My God, my God,” he cried, the real Sherwood 
again. “Where did you get that damn fool word? 
‘ Meant I ’ What is it ? What’s it stand for ? ‘If 
anything at all is meant in this ghastly series of 
mistakes it wasn’t that you should have been pinched 
by Tony but have stuck to me. I was yours then, 
body and soul, just as I am now, and I’d earned the 
right to be given a decent sporting chance if you’d 
known the rules of the game. Damn everything, 
will nothing shake you out of this silly mystic blither ? 
Are you going to cling to it all your life like a religious 
fanatic to a dogma ? ” 

He yelled these things at the top of his voice, his 
face white but for the red patch of his wound. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” said Chrissie, who saw with 
the most dreadful disappointment that the sword had 
not been sheathed. 

Tony was amazed. Long ago he had convinced him¬ 
self that all this belonged to a forgotten chapter. “ My 
dear old Teddy,” he said, finding his voice, “ if you 
must dig up these old potatoes fling the things at me.” 

“ Old potatoes ? ” They were most unfortunate 
words. “ Oh, so that’s what you caU my love and 
hunger for the girl you sneaked from me! By God, 
that does it. 1 just wanted some such thing as that 
to put you in your place.” He leaped from the floor 
and went for Tony like a starving wolf. 
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They feU together—^David and Jonathan; rolled 
together, clasped in an embrace; first one on top, 
then the other, both exerting every effort^of muscular 
strength for supremacy : while to Chrissie, distraught 
and terror-stricken, Tony, gasping for breath, called 
out Stand . . . clear, dear . . . old . . . thing. 
Fetch . . . nobody. Do . . . nothing. This is a 
. . . private . . . row. It’s going to be . . . quite 
easy.” It was obvious that he was anxious to prevent 
the crew from knowing anything of the owner’s 
madness. (Didn’t I say he was a bloomin’ gent!) 

Sherwood wrestled with all the lithe power of a man 
rejoicing in the realization of a fact so often rehearsed 
in thought. To him this was a fight to a finish, a 
fight legitimately brought on by an unforgivable 
instigation. Manslaughter ? Well, by God, there was 
a difference between that and murder. Once let him 
bounce the wind out of tliis damned self-satisfied 
thief and dig his hands into that laughter-making 
throat . . . 

And so it was very far from easy, hard and fit 
as Tony was. He had not expected this sudden 
onslaught. He had been completely off his guard. 
The resuscitation of the old grievance was in itself a 
blow in the mouth. Good Heavens, think of those 
days and nights of the closest intimacy and mutual 
reliance during the War. Surely to God they must 
have wiped out the sting of defeat in the case of 
Chrissie ? She had never been under any obligation to 
Sherwood. She had been as free as air to choose a 
man to love. There was no earthly reason, of course, 
why this extraordinary Teddy shouldn’t continue to 
adore Chrissie. There was nothing queer abo^it that. 
But damn it, why didn’t the funny old thing get it 
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into his head that she belonged to someone else who 
also adored her, that she was, oddly enough, happy, 
ecstatically*! happy, and, moreover, contented, 
difficult as some people seemed to find it to believe. 
All the same it was frightfully upsetting to have to 
put up the devil’s own fight against a man one liked 
so tremendously, who had been such a real good sort, 
and to whom one owed a debt of gratitude that could 
never be repaid. 

“ Now then . . . old . . . son,” he gasped, 
“ that’s quite . . . enough. Chuck . . . it.” 

Sherwood gave asort of scream and doubled his efforts. 

Whereupon, for every reason in the world, Tony 
decided to bring this silly business to an end. It was 
frightening Chrissie, it might disturb the peace of the 
ship, and it would eventually ruin a suit of clothes 
that had been marked out for many Sundays on the 
islands. 

“All right,” he said, and, with his dander up, 
went to it. He knew this game. Hours of his old- 
time leisure every day had been spent in gymnasiums. 
He had boxed and wrestled with a wide selection of 
the men who did these things. 

Crash . . . One or two more like that. Want 
some more ? Well then, crash again. Still not 
satisfied ? What’s the matter with the man ? Another 
crash. Talk about splitting cocoanuts. Saw stars 
that time, what ? Why, good Lord, he loves it. All 
right, then. Crash. How’s that ? 

“ You silly ass,” said Tony, staggering to his feet, 
dishevelled and wet to the skin. “ What . . . what 
on earth’s . . . the idea ? ” 

And* there lay Sherwood, battered, stertorous, his 
head as big as a pumpkin, his heart in his throat. 
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But was he done ? Not he. First one hand on the 
floor, then the other, then a knee, then up, swaying, 
uncertain of his feet, a supreme effort, a n^fighty lunge 
at Tonyas body, met by a knockout blow from an 
expert left. That was all. 

And when he stood over the insensible body of the 
man for whom he had so great an affection Tony*s 
eyes were full of tears. “ You confounded idiot,” he 
said, “ why do you make me do these rotten things ? ” 


VI 

It was something after one o’clock when Tony left 
Teddy Sherwood’s room with Chrissie. 

His tie was cock-eyed, his clothes unrecognizable, 
his face grave. “ I must have a pipe before I turn 
in,” he said, and get some air. Get to bed, darling, 
I won’t be long. You must be very tired.” 

“ I am,” said Chrissie, “ but I’m going with you.” 

He touched her cheek with a tender finger. “ Good 
old Chris. You always do that.” 

They went out and stood by the starboard rail, 
amidships, hand in hand in the dark. 

Tony had carried Sherwood to bed. As once before 
he had worked over his friend and brought him back to 
consciousness. This time Sherwood had said nothing, 
but had given way to a violent fit of weeping, which 
was worse. Finally he had asked to be left alone, had 
thanked them and said, “ I’m sorry. That’s the way 
it takes me. It’s a hopeless case. I’m sorry.” 
They had turned out his light, said nothing and gone 
away. There was nothing to be said. n 

It was a strangely thoughtful Tony who slowly 
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loaded his pipe. It was his habit to do things on the 
spur of the moment, to think no further ahead than 
he could sej^; if possible not to think at all. He had 
no ideas about it, no explanations, no excuses. He 
had never given it a name as was the fashion, called 
himself a fatalist, a presentist, or any new fangled 
thing. He neither knew nor cared to know the 
meaning of these terms. When people accused him 
of an inability to think, he simply said, with the most 
astounding honesty and utter freedom from caht, 
“ Well, that’s me,” and let it go, with a laugh. The 
fact was, and he knew it -without the intricate 
dissection of psycho-analysis which merely provides 
new names for old weaknesses, that he had been bom 
without a thinking box, as some unfortunate men are 
born without an car for music, or a sense of colour. 
Nature, extremely kind at times, had done very well 
by him in this respect. Given the gift of thought 
which would have brought to-morrow within his focus, 
he would have been unable to retain the blazing 
optimism which carried him through to-day, or to 
have made so fine a fighting man. During the War 
the thinkers were the people who had had shell shock 
or were shot up against a wall for cowardice and 
desertion. The only people who could afford to think 
wore brass hats and stuck pins in maps and talked 
about strategy far behind the Unes. The War would 
have been over several years sooner, perhaps, if most 
of them had been sent up nearer to the front. 

“ To me,” said Tony, after a brief and futile effort, 

the thing that comes out of this is that Teddy is a 
very faithful chap. I believe he loves you as much as 
I do, Chfis, and he couldn’t do more than that.” He 
put his arm round her and drew her close. 

li—<6389w 
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Um,’* said Chrissie, with her head against his 
shoulder, “but in a very different way. What are 
we going to do, Tony ? What are we going^o do ? *’ 

“ You mean he*ll attack again and go on attacking 
until he gets you for himself ? ** 

“ Yes,” she said. “ He’s Ul. He said so. He’s 
worse than he thinks he is. Long ago, if you re¬ 
member, he had mad moments. Now he’s altogether 
mad. This yacht is all a part of it. His behaviour 
since we stsurtcd. His way of throwing up smoke 
screens. His affection to-night.” 

“ Affection to-night . . . My God I ” There came 
into his mind the after-dinner episode. 

“ What ? Why did you say that ? ” She peered 
into his face. 

“ When we left the dining room to play bridge and I 
was taking a couple of turns in the air, he pounced and 
clutched me, said he skidded on the wet deck when the 
Captain joined us ... ” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” said Chrissie and drew in her 
breath between her teeth. Then, suddenly, with a 
blaze of the maternal instinct, she flung her arms 
about his neck. “ Oh, Tony, Tony, what are we 
going to do ? He’ll have you. He’s after you. He 
brought you to sea for this.” 

And as he kissed her and held her tight a curious 
icy ripple went up and down his spine. But he laughed 
and said “We’re like two chUdren in the woods,” 
tr3dng to make light of the business. 

“ I’ve always thought that,” she said. 

“You have no one. I have no one. And now 
we’re utterly lost. But, thank God, we have each 
other. And we must keep together, Topy. Let 
nothing happen to break us apart. Until we get to 
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the island, if ever we do, you must be most frightfully 
careful, you must watch everything, suspect every¬ 
thing, always keep with somebody. Swear.** 

“ 1 swear, darling,** he said. “ It*s all quite 
amazing. And it hits me devilish hard to know that 
all our years together in the War left Teddy with the 
fixed idea that I should be a rotter to you. Well, 
now we know what it really means when a man goes 
mad about a girl. It*s . . . what*s the word . . . 
disgusting ? 

“ Yes. That*s how it has always seemed to me.** 

It was still thick and warm, with not enough wind 
to stir an indolent feather. Everywhere sea, that 
huge sheet of sea, oily smooth at that moment, but 
treacherous and temperamental. Layers of aimless 
clouds hung low hiding moon and stars. The steady 
beat of the exemplary engines alone broke the hollow 
silence. 

“ Poor old Teddy,** said Tony presently. “ He 
never had a chance . . . Well, I dunno. It’s 
most uncomfortable and eerie. I don’t mind saying 
that I shall be jolly glad to put my feet on Apia. 
What made you say ‘ If ever we do ? ’ ” 

“ He may turn back,” she said, hoping that he would. 

** No, he can’t do that. The Captain must clear his 
papers at Apia.” 

“ He may set fire to the yacht.” 

“He may . . . but he won’t. He doesn’t want 
to get rid of anybody but me.” 

Chrissie heaved a sigh that ended in a sob. If only 
... if only Tony had not been interfered with by 
his brother, and the letter and the chart had never 
come to^bis hand! 

Panton Street seemed to be a very good place to 
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Tony too, at that moment, because the shock that he 
had received that night had done more to reduce 
his Heaven-sent resilience than an3rthingj during the 
whole course of his ups and downs. He had held 
Teddy in great affection and respect. He had looked 
upon him as his closest pal. He had known him in 
spite of his inarticulation and strange moods for a 
man of rare courage who had never failed, during the 
War, to rise to the occasion. To discover now, 
suddenly, that he was hated by Sherwood, that all 
his kindness had been a screen behind which he had 
hidden a prolific growth of vengeance, hurt him more 
than he had words to say—^and he was not usually 
stumped for words. They had been, indeed, like his 
winning smile, a well-used asset. To have had it proved 
to him also by these two murderous attacks, that 
Teddy had failed to believe in his regeneration that 
had been brought about by a deep resolve to play the 
game by Chrissie, took the lineh-pin out of his self- 
respect. It made him ask himself whether, after all 
his efforts, he was worthy of Chrissie’s love, loyalty, 
and devotion. Wasn’t he, after all was said and 
done, a mere Daimler man, an uneducated creature, 
glib of tongue, with nothing but the problematical 
deeds of a comic island to bless himself with ? Oh God, 
who looked down upon this messy world, how difficult 
it was to get through, to find a solid place to stand on, 
the niche for which one had been intended ! For the 
first time since he had buckled himself so confidently 
to Cluissie, it made him ask her humbly and with 
dejection for the truth of things. 

He said “ Chris, have I let you down, old girl ? ” 

She shook her head and tightened her arms about 
his neck. 
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“ Be honest with me to-night.” 

“ Have you ever found me anything but honest ? ” 

“ Never! It*s your name. It’s you. But tell me 
this. You know what I was when you took me. 
Have I ever been less than that, worse than that, 
more hopelessly absurd and foolish ? Have I ever 
hurt you or disappointed you ? Have you any 
grievances ? ” 

She kissed him on the lips, and then said “ Yes, I 
have.” 

“ What arc they ? I’ll remove them if I can.” 

And she kissed him again. “ You can only do that 
by saying nothing more,” she said with a sort of 
anger. “ Every question you’ve asked builds up a 
grievance. I love you, I love you. You’re Tony. 
You’ve given me the only real happiness I’ve ever, 
ever known. I wouldn’t have you different by the 
shade of an inch, I wouldn’t, so help me God.” 

Tony Avas everlastingly grateful for those good 
words. 

And in spite of anxiety, bewilderment and horror, 
being blessed with youth, they presently slept like 
the two children in the woods. 


VII 

The next morning, as though nothing had happened, 
Sherwood strolled into breakfast. 

Being more than ten minutes late, all the others 
were seated. Their appetites were keen under those 
healthy conditions, and being English, breakfast was 
a favourite meal. Then, too, the sun was shining 
again in a cloudless sky, and the wind, on the port 
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beam, was blowing so smoothly that the yacht, 
undisturbed by the lift of waves, held to an even keel. 
Of pitch, roll or shiver there was none, mifbh to Lady 
George’s thankfulness, and but for the motion of the 
steady, ding-dong, forward glide, ^and the engine’s 
inevitable vibration, they might have been anchored 
in a tideless river. Trouble, like yesterday’s bad 
weather, seemed to be far behind. 

“ Morning everybody,” said Sherwood, with a 
general smile. 

On his way to the head of the table, he laid his 
hand on Tony’s shoulder with so kind a touch and 
gave Chrissie a Idok of pride so like that of a brother 
that he raised strange doubts in the minds of them 
both. Was this quiet genial person the wild devil of 
last night, the screaming demented creature who had 
fought with everything but teeth ? Or had they been 
together through a ghastly delusion ? 

Lady George waved her hand but kept her eyes on 
her eggs and bacon. Mortimer Pollock was indulging 
in the delicate operation of pouring cream upon his 
porridge. He gave back a cheery good-morning 
without looking up. Lumley’s eyes were by no means 
as good as they used to be, and therefore, (dthough he 
gave Sherwood a bland smile in his most courteous 
manner, he failed to see the swelling on the side of his 
jaw. But Tony saw it and so did Chrissie, and were 
thus reassured as to their own, although not as to 
Sherwood’s, sanity in spite of his astonishing cedm. 
They had both expected that he would have kept to 
his cabin at least for a day. What on earth was the 
next move in the disturbing game ? 

“ Well,” said Lady George, talking with her^outh 
full, I had a few words with the Captain just now 
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and he said that as soon as we make the Coral Sea, as 
he put it, late this afternoon, we*re pretty well on the 
last lap. What price that ? '* 

“Perfectly true,’* said Pollock, in the know-all 
manner of a dramatic critic. “ Solomon Islands on 
the one hand, New HebrideSTbn the other, Fiji, S&moa. 
A matter of three pr four days^ I take it, if the 
weather remains like this.” ' . 

Tony darted a look of huge:reliefrat Claissie which 
she signalled back «with interest. Apia and ^the 
island—they now assumed almost the desirability of 
Panton Street to her. . ^ 

“ Something like that,” she safd' casually. “ I’ve 
heard a good deal about hurricanes in these waters, 
which are most dangerous, but I don’t suppose they 
will knock much off our knottage, having steam.’’ 

“ Don’t let’s allude to roughness in the middle of a 
good breakfast,’’ said Lady George. “ It isn’t done 
in the best circles.” 

Sherwood’s laugh was that of a man with nothing 
on his mind. 

Nevertheless by talking hard to Tony at the 
moment when Lady George, Lumley and Pollock 
moved away from the table-^hrissie never budged— 
he proved that there was something on it by telling 
the steward to come back in ten minutes, and disclosed 
it when they had the room to themselves. 

“ 1 want to say this simply and frankly,” he said, 
“ and there the thing will end. It was not altogether 
my fault that I went off my nut last night. That 
word * meant,’ and I don’t think I need explain why, 
acts on me like a trigger on a loaded cartridge. * Old 
potatoes’ was even worse. I saw red, and you know 
what happens when I do that. Think of York Street. 
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The other thing, Tony, was a genuine skid. You 
may take that as the absolute truth. All this doesn’t 
excuse what happened. It’s inexcusalfle. I can 
only say again that I’m sorry, most awfully sorry, 
and ask you to forgive me. I have moments of 
madness, as Chrissie knows, or I might have had a 
chance. That was one of them. I can’t help it. 
You must be careful and bear with me. Apart from 
that I’m as right as rain. You saw that up to last 
night. I swear that you shall see it for the rest of the 
trip. Will you take my word for it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Chrissie, meaning No. 

“ Yes,” said Tony, with enormous gladness, 
always ready to believe what he was told. “ By 
jove, yes, Teddy, old man.” And he grasped the 
hand of friendship that was held out to him with 
great emotion. 

“ That’s damned good of you,” said Sherwood, 
equally moved. “ Now we can enjoy ourselves 
again.” It was a wonderful piece of acting. 

When they went out, Sherwood had one hand 
through Chrissie’s arm and the other through Tony’s, 
and there wasn’t a cloud to be seen. 

That evening, however, at sunset. Lady George was 
made uneasy by the sinister look of the sky. The 
sun, blazing like a furnace, went down behind a bank 
of coal-black clouds, and these, sullen and heavy, 
were tom suddenly into great fleeing strips by the 
force of a devastating wind. Darkness fell upon the 
Pacific like a funeral pall, and the staggering blows of 
a gale with its angry squalls of rain stampeded the sea 
into an endless series of charging bulls. ^ 

For forty-eight hours, during which the **Isis ” 4 eaped 
like a mountain goat from heights to hollows, shaldmg 
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the spume from her eyes and the souse of waters from 
her deck, while the wind shrieked through her rigging 
like a million derisive witches, Sherwood’s ideas of 
enjoyment went overboard like everything that was 
not securely clamped down. Poor old Lady George 
died a hundred deaths and was altogether too 
tragically far gone to lay the blame on Lumlcy, who, 
a mere fair weather sailor, became a total wreck. 
Pollock, metaphorically handing in his checks, retired 
at once to his cabin, and there, with a bottle of 
brandy, cursed the yacht, criticized the sea with more 
bitter sarcasm than even he had ever been permitted 
to use about a play, and gave himself up to many 
humiliating outbursts of physical upheaval. Sherwood 
also disappeared, and after putting up a dogged fight 
of mind over matter Chrissie succumbed. Tony was 
the only one to keep his feet, his appetite and his 
optimism. Few things had ever made him so happy 
and relieved as Sherwood’s return to grace, and the 
island was almost in sight. Exhilarated but not 
giddy, with an implacable faith in the seaworthiness of 
the gallant “ Isis ” and her crew, he watched the storm 
from the snug smoking room, waited on Chrissie with 
increasing tenderness, slept with the triumph of a 
cherub, and thanked his stars for an excellent liver. 
Everything considered, the yacht made a fairly good 
run. 

At last, to a rising barometer, the hurricane spent 
itself, and the wind, after chopping round towards the 
east, gradually fell away. The sea, jade green and 
streaked with foam, settled, after an aftermath of 
sobs, into a better temper. The sky became clear 
once more. One by one the shaken guests came 
blinking from their cabins like rabbits when the guns 
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had been withdrawn. They all agreed with Lady 
George’s summing up of that unpleasant interruption, 
which was quite unprintable. i 

Living up to his promise to behave on the yacht, 
Sherwood was affability itself, being perfectly satisfied 
that he would eventually receive an inspiration 
which would enable him to set Chrissie free of Tony 
after a week or two on shore. 

In due course, to Tony’s intense excitement and 
delight, a smudge rose up on the horizon which was to 
become Apia, the jumping>off place for Paradise, the 
island of desire. 


VIII 

“ The Bay of Apia,” said Pollock, leaning on the 
rail, surrounded by an attentive audience, “ is a 
typical South Pacific harbour, as we shall see this 
afternoon. With a reef which cuts it off from the 
sea it is an open roadstead on the leeward side of the 
island.” He spoke with all the assurance of its oldest 
inhabitant, being a newspaper man and having got 
his facts from the library of the yacht. “ It is by no 
means an ideal harbour because the reef affords no 
protection against the sort of hurricane that we have 
just endured. The bottom of the bay is, therefore— 
and there is no reason why I should withhold this 
from you—as thickly littered with trading schooner 
wreckage as with pink coral.” 

YouWe an angel of ’ope, 1 don’t think,” said 
Lady George. ” Well, if it comes to a choice between 
London and another storm give me Hill Street and 
the tax collector every blessed time.” 
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** 1 quite agree,” said Lumley, speaking for himself 
for once. 

Hearing nothing of these remarks Tony, with his 
arm through Chrissie*s, had his eyes fixed wistfully on 
the gradually enlarging smudge. 

“ The town of Apia,” continued Pollock, quoting 
freely “is picturesque and fairly lively, a mixture, 
as all such places are in these waters, of the new and 
old. Its traditions, like its giant trees, have withstood 
both the spoiling hands of traders and the side-spring 
boots and devastating irritants of persistent mission¬ 
aries. But the business section of the town can be 
recognized at once by the galvanized iron stores 
that hurt the artistic eye and by innumerable copra 
warehouses and several stubby piers, which are 
useful but hideous, as nearly ever)rthing useful is. 
The houses of the natives, charming if distinctly 
unhygienic, are scattered about among the cocoa trees 
on the flat, while those of the Europeans, estate- 
agently called residences, make bright blocks of 
white on the lower slopes of the mountain. The 
spacious Government House, cool and dignified, 
stands aloof, of course, from the common herd in the 
midst of well-kept gardens. Higher up, ‘through 
rifts of encompassing verdure,’ glimpses may be had 
of the broad porticos of the old home of the much¬ 
loved Ttmtdla, under which musical and probably 
appropriate Samoan name the gentle Robert Louis 
Stevenson was known to his adopted people.” 

“ The only Stevenson that meant anything ter me,” 
said Lady George, “ was Frank—^him as sang the hero’s 
songs at Daly's and twiddled his feet about a little when 
the leading lady danced. Took on a very much smaller 
'at when he missed his at Gallipoli, I tell yer.” 
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** Be that as it may,” remarked Pollock, somewhat 
pained, “ your glass will presently reveal to you the 
scars of a vertical path that leads to^ the cloud- 
wreathed summit of the mountain that towers above 
Varlima. Up there, though you will never see it, is 
the shrine of the Master, the last resting place of a 
sweet and noble pilgrim who set up many milestones of 
everlasting beauty on his road to death.” 

Vitally interested in what was the motlier of the 
smaller islands that she had gazed at on the map, one 
of which must be their future home, Chrissie edged 
Tony out of range of Pollock’s tourist conductor’s 
voice. If instead of Apia in this strange dramatic 
sea they had been drawing nearer and nearer to 
the Isle of Wight, and so back once more to South¬ 
ampton, with her beloved London a mere train 
journey away, Chrissie would not have been able to 
see through a mist of joyful tears. London, Panton 
Street again, the Daimler, the old familiar sounds. 
Ah, how good they had been and how strongly they 
now tugged at her heartstrings. “ But I must cut 
these strings,” she said to herself, with her cheek 
against Tony’s shoulder, ” and forget all that, while 
I give thanks to God. Here, there, anywhere, what’s 
it matter so that I’m with Tony ? Home is where 
Tony is. Two rooms, a smart apartment, a native 
hut out under the sky, it’s all the same if Tony’s 
there, because he loves me and I’m his.” 

And something of this daily hymn of hers must 
have touched a responsive chord in Tony’s spirit, 
because he put his arm roimd Chrissie* s shoulder as he 
stared at the mark ahead. 

And after a while he translated himself inta words. 
“ Amazing,” he said. ** Amazing. All the way 
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back through the years. Is it true ? Only a few 
weeks ago Apia and the old man’s island were as 
completely out of reach as the moon and stars.” 

Sherwood came up, wearing a practical expression. 
“ I’ve just been talking to the Captain,” he said. 
“ He knows Apia very well—so well that he’s not 
going to send a wireless asking for a pilot. He 
advises that wc sleep aboard because he thinks very 
small beer of the bedrooms at the so-called hotel. 
What ideas have you got on the matter, Tony ? ” 

” Well, I think the Captain’s right so far as you’re 
concerned, old boy, you and the others. But if it’s 
all the same to you, Chrissic and I will land and take a 
room. To set things going at once I shall have to see 
the Consul, find the man my father placed in charge of 
the island, if he’s still alive, and get into my job as 
soon as I can. There’s lots to be done and I’m as 
keen as mustard to get at it.” 

” Yes, of course,” said Sherwood. All this exactly 
suited him. 

“ My idea is to dig up the deeds, take over the 
island according to Cocker, and then make things ready 
to put you up in comfort for as long a time as you 
care to stay with us—^you and the others. The ' Isis ’ 
will have to be coaled and provisioned before she can 
turn about, and while that’s going on it will be rather 
jolly for you to inspect my kingdom and have a 
general look round.” 

“ Rather,” said Sherwood. “ All right, then. 
We’ll all go ashore together, dine at the hotel, rejoin 
you in the morning and do Apia while you set things 
rolling. It’s a small place. Everybody knows 
everybody else, I suppose, and you’ll be able to spot 
your caretaker without any trouble. The deeds are 
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essential to your establishing ownership, of course. 
Got the chart handy ? 

Tony slapped his breast pocket with a triumphant 
smile, and, with a new suspicion bom of what appeared 
to be a too casual inquiry, Chrissie made up her mind 
to become the keeper of the chart and carry it in her 
stocking. 

This she did, to Tony’s immense amusement, after 
they had packed their bags in readiness to land, or 
rather, after she had packed while Tony barged about 
the cabin, singing at one moment, whistling at 
another, and standing on one leg at a third like an 
awed penguin. 

“ Oh God,” he said, once, during an unmusical ^ 
and restful moment, “ how wonderful this is. The 
rotter transplanted back to his place on earth. Three 
hundred years recovered by a voyage . . . You 
married a man without a sovereign to his name, Chris, 
and in the twinkling of an eye he’s going to make you 
a Queen. Who was the sceptic who had the impu¬ 
dence to say that the days of miracles are over ? ” 
And before he could be brought down from ecstasy by 
the performance of a useful job, he was marching 
round the cabin with his chin up, like a volunteer in 
the early days of the war, singing “ * Old yer ’and out, 
naughty boy ”—^the anthem of recruits. 

The day’s excitement came to a head when, while 
everybody talked at once, the beautiful ** Isis ” entered 
the broad straight passage to the Bay of Apia, and in 
due course made anchor a quarter of a mile off the 
beach. It was four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
sun was still high and golden above the mountain 
on which was the tomb of Tusitala. Three* rusty 
looking tramp steamers with much washing hanging on 
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the yards were lying at anchor near*by, and there also 
was the ** John Williams** of the London Missionary 
Society service. A Clydebuilt steamer this of some 
three thousand tons, not ungraceful as to lines, whose 
duty was to provision the various mission stations 
scattered about the islands of the Southwest Pacific, 
while she carried on a highly lucrative trading business 
to the disgust and active opposition of those who 
regarded themselves as more divinely appointed to 
make a profit out of native wants. On some of the 
smaller hills above the glistening town the spatulate 
hands of cocoanut trees were outspread against the 
sky. An ebb-tide was running past. 

At the moment when the electric launch of the 
“Isis ” was being lowered and the Stirling Fortescue*s 
h&ggSLge stood ready to be let down a boat rowed by 
a wiry native put off from a craft that was also a new 
arrival, an old, dirty, patched hobo of a craft, a cross 
between a Norfolk wherry and a Ramsgate fishing 
smack. A fleeting attention was turned to it by 
Lady George, who won a laugh from Pollock by 
calling it the “ Kitty Cornish.** It was Sherwood who 
alone noticed the rowboat which, equally dirty and 
old, made a circle of the yacht before heading for a 
jetty. His interest was not in the boat but in the 
white man who sat in the stern giving a rasping order 
from time to time. A greasy pith helmet was stuck 
on the back of his head and made an appropriate frame 
for an arrestingly brutal face, fat and jowly, with 
pig*s eyes, a flat nose and a large loose mouth from 
which dangled a limp cigarette. This unattractive 
person*s curiosity in the yacht was so marked, and bis 
expression of resentment at her appearance in those 
waters so evident, that Sherwood found himself 
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watching him to the exclusion of the far more enticing 
objects which were causing the delighted exclamations 
of his guests. “An ex-prizefighter,” he thought, 
“ probably escaped from a jail,” and turned to look at 
Chrissie. It gave him an instant twinge of sympathy 
and resentment to see that instead of being dressed in 
clothes that were right for the climate and the place, 
she was wearing the sort of tailor-made suit in which 
she would have gone to a matinee on a dismal London 
day. Her hat, too, though becoming, was of some 
hot looking stuff and her stockings were woollen. 
He was obliged to confess that he had never seen her 
look more characteristically Chrissie than at that 
moment, so neat and natty, so charmingly slight and 
well fitted, so young and enchanting with her tip- 
tilted nose, ripe corn-coloured hair and eyes as blue as 
the sky. But how would she have been dressed if she 
had been his wife, with all his money at her utter 
disposal, tempted to spend for her adornment . . . 
Oh, God, it was harder and harder to bear. 

Half an hour later when Sherwood stood guard 
over the bags on the quay, watching the launch 
return to the yacht for Tony and Chrissie who were 
saying “ Good-bye ” to the Captain, the other 
officers and the crew, he was affected suddenly by a 
queer hunch to turn round, and obejdng it, caught 
the man in the pith he lmet deliberately examining the 
luggage label that was attached to one of Tony's 
kit bags. 

“ Here, what are you doing,” he sang out sharply. 

The answer was even more to the point than the 
question. “ What the 'ell’s that got ter do wiv you.” 

“ Wh-at I If you don’t mind your own. damn 
business I’ll chuck you off the jetty.” 
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* 

" Yer wiU, eh ? Ohr 

The man in the pith helmet slowly straightened up. 
Six foot t\vo, and weighing fifteen stone at a rough 
guess, with a width of shoulder that was Gargantuan 
and a chest beneath an old blue, almost buttonless, 
sliirt that would have been the envy of a professional 
weight lifter, he was the one to do the chucking, it 
appeared. 

And so Sherwood wisely hedged. “ Well, if you 
want to know anything, I suppose you can ask,” he 
said, ready to leap away if one of those hard brown 
arms reached out. The man touched the kit bag 
with the toe of a shoe which had not been cleaned in 
its life. “ Gor blimey,” he said, in the voice of one 
who sees something in which he has never believed. 
“ If this don’t tike the blinkin’ cike.” 

From the window of a near-by warehouse there 
came the tinny strains of a fox-trot from a hissing 
gramophone. “ How yer gonna keep ’em down on 
ther farm after they’ve seen Paree.” 

Sherwood was puzzled. What was there about an 
ordinary kitbag to move this benighted heathen to 
such profound surprise ? “ The first time you’ve ever 
seen a civilized piece of luggage ? ” he asked. 

There was the most scathing contempt in the two 
pig eyes that ran slowly over Sherwood’s body. 
“ Taint ther bag, yer blinkin’ little fool. And it ain’t 
so much the nime. It’s my cornin’ in at the sime 
time as that there blinkin’ yawt.” If the word 
occult had had a place in his abbreviated dictionary 
he might have used it then. ” It’s blinkin’ wonderful, 
strike me if it ain’t.” And after further rumination he 
added, ^ ” This momin* I ’adn’t no more idea of 
cornin' across to Apia than playin’ the blinkin’ ’arp. 

15—(6389W) 
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Why should I ? I didn’t wamt nothin*. I’d took over 
baccy, booze «and a girl the last trip. They’d last me 
over ther month, I sez. But after mid-day grub, 
ther feelin’ come over me to tike the boat. I 
tikes it, catches sight of that there sea dandy makin’ 
the Bay—^more blinkin’ tourists—lands, gets the 
feelin’ ter look at the label . . . Stirling Fortescue 
be God ! And -if that ain’t blinkin’ wonderful, what 
is?” 

The question seemed to require an answer. All 
that Sherwood could say was, ” I don’t sec what that 
name can mean to you.” 

“ Why should yer ? Yer don’t know who I am. 
But I don’t mind tellin’ yer, me boy, I was brought up 
on ther nime of Stirling, ’ad it in mer food and swipes 
and it was ’anded darn ter me by me father that 
night ’e turns ’is toes up over acrost.” 

“ I must be very far from bright,” said Sherwood, 
“ because there’s nothing in all this that conveys 
anything to me.” 

“ Then you ain’t Stirling Fortescue, that’s certain.” 

“ No, I’m not,” and he didn’t see any point in 
adding to that confidential creature that he wished to 
God he were. 

“ But it will convey summat to Stirling Fortescue 
when he noses up ter me. And I’ll tell yer why right 
now. I’m Bill Quex, I am. Yuss. Son of ther man 
wot was left in charge of Paradise. No error. But 
*e’s dead and so’s Lord Stirling, and I was born on the 
island and ’as squatter’s rights. In other words, the 
island’s my island, see, and I’d like ter meet ther 
blinkin’ blighter wot ’as thoughts of turnin’ me out. 
No wonder I ’ad the feelin’ to take ther boat 
to-day.” 
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“ I see your point,” said Sherwood. “ But my 
friend Stirling Fortescue who has timed his arrival 
with yours iS here to obtain the island, and all he*s got 
to do is to produce the deeds, lay them before the 
Governor or the Consul, and out you go, of course.” 

“ Yuss, but that ain’t so blinkin’ easy,” said 
Bill Quex. 

“ Why isn’t it ? ” 

“ Why ? Because accordin’ to ther legend wot I’ve 
grown up with all me life them blinkin’ deeds weren’t 
never took ’ome by old man Stirling. See ? And as 
they ain’t at Govenunent ’Ouse, and they ain’t, boss, 
and me father never ’ad ’em, where the ’ell are they ? 
Produce the deeds, will ’e ? Where from ? 

“ Don’t you think there are duplicates in 
Government House ? ” 

“ Maybe. I don’t give a damn. Fve got the only 
proof of ownership that’s worth a lawyer’s fee. 
Squatter’s rights, see ? Squatter’s rights, Gov’nor, 
since day of birth. The law’s the law out here same 
as anywhere else.” He laughed, disclosing a faulty 
line of teeth. Then he spat, turned on his heels and 
walked away. 

” Wait a second,” cried Sherwood, who began to 
sec in this queer meeting the inspiration that he had 
hoped to find on shore. 

“ Orl right,” said Bill Quex, turning. “ My 
time’s cheap.” 

Sherwood shot a quick glance at the yacht. The 
launch was lying alongside. In a moment or two 
Tony, Chrissic and the others would be on their way to 
the jetty. If it were possible to start a line that would 
disturb the confidence of this usurping King and with it 
his active antagonism, it must be attempted at once. 
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he saw. “ If the law is the same out here as every¬ 
where else,” he said, “ I don’t think you’ve been long 
enough on the island to establish squatter’s rights, 
Mr. Quex.” 

“ Yer don’t, eh ? ” The anxiety in his voice went to 
prove that he had been asserting a fact of which he 
was none too certain, after all. “ Who the ’ell arsted 
yer ter think abart it, anyway ? It ain’t got nothin’ 
ter do wiv you.” 

“But apart from that you have no objection, have 
you, to a feeling of sympathy in this matter ? ” 

“ Sympathy! God blimey. I don’t want no 
blinkin’ sympathy.” He was positively outraged. 

“ Then it’s no use my wasting breath. It occurred 
to me that I might have been able to give you a 
useful tip.” Sherwood turned on his heel. Would it 
work ? Would it ? 

“ ’Ere, ’old on, Gov’nor,” said Quex, making a 
long arm and putting a powerful and unclean hand 
on Sherwood’s shoulder. “ No offence took where 
none’s intended.” 

The smile of self-approval on Sherwood’s face 
could pass very well for one of cordial understanding. 
It worked, as the turn away had done, with complete 
success. Quex came out of his swagger, his sham 
assmance. He disclosed a perfectly human anger 
and pitifulness. Hr said, “ Wot’s ther blinkin’ idea 
of this ’ere feller cornin’ to the South Seas anyway, 
eh ? Ain’t ’e got enough lands without’ ankerin’ after 
a little bit of an island wot’s ’ome ter me and mine ? 
’Is father never ’ad no use fer it, never sent a word 
about it, never give it a thought. It wasn’t even a 
sentiment to ’im. Why should this blinkin’ toff wiv 
’is floatin’ pallis come sniffin’ around on a whim, eh ? 
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*E won’t give a couple of curses about evictin’ a cove 
as was bom to the plice, who scratches a livin’ off of it, 
and blinkin' well belongs. You bet yer life ’e won’t. 
Orl right then, I shall put up a blinkin’ fight ter 
stick, see ? And when I starts thai game the fur begins 
ter fly. Do yer blame me, Gov’ner ? ” 

“ No,” said Sherwood. “ Not under these par¬ 
ticular circumstances.” How excellent this was I 
The luck of such a meeting I “ Go warily,” he said to 
himself. “ Plant temptation in this brute’s mind, the 
hope of keeping what he considers to be his property, 
and things will go my way.” 

“ Well, you’re orl right, you are.” 

“ Thanks,” said Sherwood, submitting to a hand¬ 
shake that made the bones of his fingers ache. “ And 
let me tell you before I forget it that I and not Mr. 
Stirling Fortescue am the owner of the yacht. He has 
nothing but the baggage you see here, and the island 
left to him by his father. As to those deeds ...” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ I can’t see any reason why you shouldn’t know 
that he carries a chart in his pocket showing the spot 
on the island where his eccentric parent buried them 
years and years ago. I’ve seen it.” 

“ Oh, you ’ave, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, and so can you by the exercise of a little tact.” 

“ Wocher mean ? ” 

“ Once you get him to the privacy of the island with 
the cordial welcome of a caretaker glad to be relieved 
of his responsibility ...” 

The two men held each other’s eyes. The wound 
on Sherwood’s face became a fiery red. 

“ ButJ thought I ’eard yer say as ’e were a friend 
of yours ? ” 
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“ A figure of speech, Mr. Quex.” 

The silehce was broken only by “ How yer gonna 
keep ’em down on ther farm after they’ve «een Paree,” 
until Sherwood put into sudden vitriolic words the 
kernel of his trouble. 

“ I hate that man like Hell.” 

“ That is a useful tip,” said Mr. Quex. 





PART V 
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I 

The launch ran alongside the jetty with the grace of a 
swan. 

The expression in the eyes of his new and helpful 
acquaintance as he leaned forward to give his hand to 
the little lady opened up to Bill Quex a long story of 
jealousy and desire. “ And I don’t wonder,” he 
said to himself, with instant appreciation. “ A 
reg’lar bit of orl-right, not ’alf she ain’t.” Born on the 
island of a Shoreditch mother, it was from her as well 
as from a Billingsgate father that he had caught his 
Cockney accent. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Tony as he put his feet on the 
planks. He hid a strong emotion behind the in¬ 
evitable smile as he brought up his hand in a gracious 
salute to an imaginary guard of honour. In the 
quickly dissolving picture that was flashed on his 
mind there were not only Samoan braves in their 
elaborate warpaint, as he had seen them in the 
books of the yacht, and men in the uniform of the 
R.A.F. whose faces he knew so well, but several 
of the London bobbies with whom he had passed 
many jocular words before and after the War, and 
whose left eyelids invariably closed in a wink in 
which there was a comical mixture of warning and 
friendship. 

“ But where are the others ? ” asked Sherwood 
with a shade of testiness. 

“ Mr* Pollock persuaded Lady George and the 
Colonel to remain on board to-night,” said Chrissie, 
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caTr3rmg the chart in her stocking and a make-up bag 
on her arm. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ He said it would be dark soon and thought 
it would be better to get a first impression of Apia 
under the morning sun. He asked me to tell you 

SO. 

“ Like him to upset my arrangements,” said 
Sherwood, glad, as it happened, that they had 
remained aboard. In the light of his unexpected 
understanding with the benighted heathen it fitted 
admirably. “ I’ll return to the yacht with you, 
Evans,” he added, raising a finger to the oflicer in 
charge of the launch. 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ Oh no, old man,” said Tony. “ You’re dining 
with us at the hotel, although there doesn’t seem to be 
anything or anybody to take us there.” “ Unless,” he 
thought, “ this heavyweight ex-prize fighter is on the 
look-out for a job.” 

Chrissie was far too honest to join in the persuasion. 
It was her great hope that she and Tony might never 
see Teddy Sherwood again. 

It was not without an effort that Sherwood was 
able to achieve a casual tone. “ Hut there won’t be 
any need for you to go to the hotel,” he said. 

“ Won’t th(;re ? ” Then here was a disruption of 
Tony’s plans. 

“ Why ? ” Chrissie had held that in the hotel there 
would have been a certain amount of safety. 

“ Well,” said Sherwood, “ through what is to me a 
very happy accident, though no doubt to Chrissie it 
comes under the heading of ‘ meant ’—^hc; could 
now afford to be heavily playful with that word—“ you 
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can go straight from here to your island without any 
hanging about.*’ 

Tony Vas astonished and delighted. “ What ? 
Where is the island ? How do you know we can ? ” 

“ Let me introduce Mr. Quex,” said Sherwood, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, “ the son of the man, no 
longer with us, whom your father left in charge.” 

Tony wheeled round. 

Whereupon, bearing in mind the injunction to be 
tactful. Bill Quex raised his filthy old pith helmet. 
Not even the oldest of his cowed, detesting and brow¬ 
beaten natives had ever seen their despot give so 
amazing an imitation of a good-natured grin. 

“ Great Scot! ” said Tony. “ Is this ... is this 
true ? ” 

Chrissie had been brought up among caretakers— 
widows who camped in the basements of empty houses 
and elderly men who got up at night to sit before 
brasiers in front of new buildings or the wreckage of 
old ones—but never one like this huge mass of man 
with his semi-familiar leer, that careless shirt and 
those antiquated trousers which bore the lengthy story 
of activities on land and sea. In all her youthful 
experience caretakers were respectable people. 

“ No error,” said Bill Quex, affably. “ Bill Quex 
of Paradise, that’s me. Everybody’ll answer for 
that. Son of Bill Quex, the trader, wot took over for 
Lord Stirling away back before the Great Wind. 
First the old man and then me has kept the island 
runnin* nice and quiet fer wot we could get off of it, and 
I thought it was forgot. But it’s better late than 
never and I’m glad to see ycr, Mr. Stirling Fortescue, 
I’m sure.” 

“ This is immense,” said Tony, characterizing the 
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meeting and not the great hard hand which he grasped 
with his amazing trustfulness. “ I expected to be 
about two days looking for you. My wife.” He 
waved his hand towards Chrissie. 

Seeing in the island a haven of refuge and in this 
enormous person a body-guard for Tony, Chrissie 
recovered from her shock at the sight of his garments. 
“ I*m very glad to meet you,” she said. 

Quex had never seen any eyes of quite that shade of 
blue, any face so like an English flower, any figure so 
small and so appealing. He made another bow. It 
would have thrown all Paradise into a panic. 

And then Sherwood jumped in quickly. Things 
were shaping well. “ Mr. Quex was just suggesting, 
as far as 1 could gather, that if you sail at once on his 
yawl—^that’s the one, out there—^you can get to the 
island before sundown and fish those deeds up while 
the light hangs out.” 

“ That’s so,” said Quex, answering quickly to his 
cue. “ But as there ain’t much wind we’d better nip 
right in.” He loaded himself with the baggage and 
lopped along to the boat. “ If you’re going to do it, 
get it done,” was his motto. 

” A great idea,” said Tony, somehow not in the 
least surprised at this coincidental meeting. Always 
things had gone like this for him since Chrissie had 
brought him luck. ‘‘ Quex obviously is a man of 
action. Well then, Teddy, as soon as I know how 
things are and where to put up and all that. I’ll 
get our tame giant to sail us to the yacht. Then we’ll 
act as pilot and guide you into Paradise for as long a 
stay as you like. Meantime, old boy, I can’t find 
words sufficiently to thank you for performing this 
miracle. All I can say is that Chrissie and I will 
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never forget your kindness as long as we live, even if 
that brings us to the time when we are the last 
remaming*King and Queen on earth.** 

“ Very glad, old man,’* said Sherwood. “ In spite 
of everything I’m your friend, you know.** 

Tony picked up the two remaining suit cases, one of 
which contained all Chrissie’s things. With these, 
and with dancing eyes, he followed Quex to the row 
boat, singing “ Oh, here I come with my little lot . . .’* 
He was as happy as on the day when war had b,een 
declared. 

And so, once again, Chrissie was alone with Teddy 
Sherwood. 

“ I can find words,** she said, giving him her hand. 
“Thank you, Teddy. May you find a better girl 
than me in London.” 

The blood mounted to Sherwood’s head so that he 
could hardly see. He alone knew the agony that he 
had suffered in being so close to her on the “ Isis ** and 
yet so desperately far away. And now she was going 
out of his sight, until such time as Quex had dealt 
with the interloper. And then, with a widow aboard, 
the return journey, the country house, the reward of 
long waiting. His repeated failures to wipe out Tony, 
who was, as he had had to confess, the better man, 
made him infinitely thankful to throw the onus of the 
business upon the broad shoulders of the squatter. 
He would do the trick with the help of a trustworthy 
native. How else could he remain in possession of 
what had become part of himself? With a most 
gigantic effort he maintained his glassy smile and most 
benevolent expression. “ My dear Chrissie,” he 
said, *• there’s absolutely nothing that I wouldn’t do 
for you. Remember that.” 
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There were blinding tears in the eyes of this queer, 
adoring, egomaniac when he sat in the stem of the 
spic and span launch, and it was through these that he 
saw the weighed down row boat on its laborious way 
to the shabby craft, in which Chrissie was sitting 
smiling at the elbow of big Bill Quex with Tony at her 
feet. The native was pulling out his heart. 

“ So long Teddy.” 

“ So long, old man. So long, Chrissie.” 

“ So long,” she said, waving her hand, 
pe missed the look in Quex’s bright pig's eyes. 
Blit he knew and rejoiced that it was there. 

And from the rail of the yacht, against which 
Mortimer Pollock and Algernon Lumley were lean¬ 
ing watching the two so different departures from 
the jetty. Lady George voiced the general surprise. 
“ Well, I’m diddled,” she said. “ What’s caused the 
bally revulsion of all them plans ? ” 

“ Revolution,” corrected Pollock, Avith the daring 
of one who was not, and never would have been, her 
husband. “ Ask Sherwood when he comes. Well, as 
this is the hour when the daily cycle of vitality takes 
its most depressing dip, a whiskey and soda is the 
tonic I prescribe. Coming, Lumley ? ” 

“ I am,” said Lady George. 


II 

I 

Tony loved the age, the filth, and the primitive 
fittings of the broad-beamed yawl with its brown sail 
patched in many places. Far from having a lowering 
effect upon his spirits, it sent them even highar than 
they were. How incongruous it would have been to 
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have made this romantic journey in anything but an 
old and worm-eaten craft. It is true that in his 
dreams on the yacht he had seen himself and Chrissie 
swept triumphantly to the island by a dozen brown¬ 
skinned warriors who chanted to the rhythmic dip of 
gleaming paddles, while the braves of his kingdom 
followed in a long procession of swiftly moving canoes. 
But this was obviously due to his having spent long 
and glowing hours poring eagerly over the pictures in 
South Sea Island books. He recognized an essential 
rightness in this dilapidated wherry built by the hands 
of white men. He was white, the kind, white king, 
returning after a long exile to his coloured people over 
whom he was to rule with as keen and as imaginative 
an understanding of their needs and feelings as he had 
displayed in his command of the men who had become 
just as primeval in the war. The fact that he had 
succeeded in his leadership of these made him confident 
of success among the equally simple human creatures 
to whom he was sailing then. And as his island stood 
out more and more plainly on the liorizon his heart 
expanded, his spirit warmed, and a sense of great 
responsibility fell upon his shoulders like a royal cloak. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ? Not his 
head, because as a Wing Commander he had served 
already a valuable apprenticeship in king stuff and 
knew his job. 

In the curiously simple way that remained to him 
in spite of city sophistication and the wear and tear of 
liaving dodged starvation and police, he was pro¬ 
foundly moved. This was the end of his quest. He 
was now to begin life again in the age to which he had 
been born. He had been permitted actually to 
perform an act, completely unknown to science, of 
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turning back the pages of his life to the place to 
which he belonged. 

And this, approached in three wide leisurely tacks, 
was a typical Samoan island, though larger, perhaps, 
than most, with native houses scattered irregularly 
about the margin of a green wall of palms, the small 
cove of its lagoon sheltered somewhat by a rough pier 
of coral, with landing stairs, and a harbour light upon 
a crooked pole. A thunder of surf came from the 
right and left, and a soft wind played among the 
canopy of cocoa-palms beneath which a smooth flow of 
white sand gleamed in the sunlight. There was not a 
soul to be seen. The tide had turned and the bevy 
of dilapidated sail boats which, at high tide, had been 
loaded with bags of copra at the pier, now lay out in 
the lagoon. The slow-moving natives who had been 
working earlier in the day, trailing across the sands in 
strings and clusters, wading to the waist with loaded 
bags, and loitering back to renew their charge, were 
now at leisure under their fibre roofs. Crickets 
sang, insects whistled in the tufts of weeds, mos¬ 
quitoes hummed and stung. The cheerful watch-cry 
of cocks rang out at intervals above the incessant 
roar. 

“ All change for Paradise ’* sang out Quex, re¬ 
peating one of his London-bred father's inevitable 
whimsies, and giving an order to the watching native. 
Down came the clattering sail and out plopped the 
anchor into the rippling transparent water which was 
alive with fish of fantastic colours and floored with 
blossoms of branching coral. 

Chrissie laughed. This remark, in the familiar 
accent of a tube conductor, warmed her.^ heart. 
Gross, brutal and dirty as their new friend was, he 
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evidently possessed the saving grace of humour, which 
was good. 

Tony sprang to his feet and waved his cap at the 
island which, at last, had become an actual fact. 

Quex hauled the towed row boat alongside. The 
baggage had been left in her. And then he turned 
his face to Chrissie with what he considered was a 
most bewitching smile. “ Ladies first,*’ he said. 

Tony, bareheaded because this lady was a queen, 
helped her into the boat of ancient ribs, and presently 
out upon the coral steps of the pier, and then he said 
in a low and not quite steady voice “ Welcome honie, 
your Majesty.” 

Telling his boatman to remain where he was until 
someone was sent to help him with the bags, Quex 
gave a very necessary hitch to his reckless trousers 
and led the way to the village. “ Ycr won’t ’ave fur 
ter walk,” he said, still playing his unusual game of 
tact, though he felt uncommonly like the spider 
inviting unsuspicious flies into his parlour. ** My old 
Dad took blinkin’ good care ter build ’is *ouse on the 
best spot, as I think you’ll agree when yer sees it.” 

Beneath a roof of palms the alley was smoothed and 
weeded. Plants grew here and there. Dusky huts 
clustered in the shadow and to the primitive verandas 
of these, men, women and children came out to gaze 
in round-eyed wonder—^the men naked but for the 
official loin cloth, the women in the precarious lava- 
lava of Cappa, which encircled thenr ample waists, 
the children “ clothed on in chastity.” 

“ The ’and of the blinkin’ missionary,” said Quex. 
With a satirical jerk of his pith helmet he indicated a 
small ligiilding at the end, of the alley with two pointed 
towers each surmounted with a cross. Mosses and 
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lichens, mosaics of many shades of green, faint 
touches of red and yellow mould covered the decaying 
walls. “ We turn off *ere," he added, wheeling to the 
right, “ where you*ll rub yer eyes to see the *ouse that 
Bill built, the show place of Paradise,” There was a 
strong note of pride and affection in his voice, as well 
there might have been. 

It was not a hut or a shack at which they looked, 
but a villa, large and comfortable, strongly and 
firmly built with logs, one-storeyed it is true, but with 
a veranda front and back, a thatched roof, set down in 
an oblong enclosure covered with clinkers of smashed 
coral where cocoa-palms and mikis and fig trees 
flourished. A pergola of bananas led from the 
wicket gate to the front veranda. At the back a 
bulwark of uncemented coral, like an Irish wall, 
enclosed the place from the rampageous bush. A 
wide opening gave a sudden and breath-taking view 
of the blue lagoon. The roar and wash of the sea 
overcame all other sounds. It was a dramatic and an 
enchanting spot. 

“ There y*are,” said Bill Quex. “ Wot price that 
fer a little bit of orl-right! ” 

He jerked the gate open, once more removed his 
old pith helmet in a sweeping bow and showed his 
bankrupt teeth in a gleeful grin. 

And as he did so the person to whom he had re¬ 
ferred briefly in his talk to Sherwood—“ baccy, booze 
and a girl ”—ca^e out and lolled against the door in a 
frock of canary yellow, her oval face made all the 
whiter by the contrast of her jet black, smarmed down 
hair, dark Semetic eyes and beef-red lips, stood 
with one foot crossed over the other and he» hands 
upon her hips. 
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The snarling words she got from Quex were Go 
on in and ’ide.** 


Ill 

“ How perfectly corking,” said Tony, standing in 
the sitting room. “ By Jove, one easily might be in— 
I dunno, Calcutta, perhaps, or Egypt. Not that I 
know those places.” 

Bill Quex was flattered. “ Yer mean yer never 
expected ter find anythin* like this ’ere on a South 
Sea Island, eh ? ” 

“ Yes. Did you, Chris ? ” 

“ I don’t think I did,” she said, all the more 
amazed at the brightness and cleanness of everything 
when she glanced again at the unkempt owner of the 
house. 

“ Well,” said Quex, in high good humour, “ I’ll tell 
yer ’ow it is. Before my old father turned up ’is 
tradin’ business, ’e was livin’ in Apia, in one of them 
shacks near Government ’Ouse. Things had gorn 
agin’ *im, and ’e was that darn on 'is luck *e were 
precious glad fer ter take that job your father offered 
’im of lookin’ arter this. So bein’ a religious man and 
all like that, what ’eld ter weddin’ rings and sich, he 
arsted ther widder of a tramp steamer Captin, wot 
*ad died on the way acrost, ter be ’is wife and share ’is 
lot on Paradise. This she did and gladly—^he were a 
fine looking man, an* ther two of ’em come over and 
built this place with lovin’ care, meanin’ ter spend 
ther rest of their days in ’appiness and comfort. Me 
mothef was used ter nice things and was a proper 
’ousewife, and bit by bit she sends to San Francisco 
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fer the furniture and iittins, same as yer see. All 
this *ere wicker furniture come over on the tramp ’er 
first ’usband croaked on. Made in Japa\i, it was, 
wear fer ever, it will. Tables and pictures and the 
bedroom stuff, wdiich is a treat. They all come from 
Frisco too. And ther books, though my old man 
made the shelves and that there desk which nobody 
never used. These ’ere fibre rugs the natives made— 
ther women ; it’s part of their game. Not so bad, 
neither. And out of respect for the old couple and 
because I’m blinkin’ fond of the place I sees that my 
people keeps it clean and all licked up, just as it were 
in the old days when I were a nipper, larkin’ round. 
That’s the idea, y’see. And, of course, I ain’t allers 
in this ’ere disherbill. Oh no ! I lopped over to Apia 
on a sudden ’unch and these is me workin’ clothes.” 

He laughed with real good humour because nothing 
delighted him so much as showing off to visitors the 
place he called the ’omestead of which he was so proud. 

With a dash of Royal kindness in his winning smile 
Tony turned to his affable host. “ I want you to 
understand at once, Quex,” he said, “ that you and 
this charming place will never be disturbed by me. 
When I take over the island, I hope that we may come 
to a perfectly agreeable arrangement under which you 
will carry on as my overseer. The life here is, of 
course, utterly new to me and 1 shall be immensely 
grateful for your advice and help. And if you will 
allow us to board with you until we can knock 
up a house for ourselves you will add to my great 
indebtedness. What do you say ? ” 

The blasphemy that rose to Quex’s mouth at this 
calm assumption of proprietorship, this patronizing 
offer to remain on what he held to beiiis own property 
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as a sort of useful servant, almost burst. Just in 
time, however, he remembered Sherwood’s warning to 
be tactful Vintil such time as he could possess himself 
by hook or by crook first of the chart and then of the 
deeds which, having been destroyed, would leave him 
in indisputable possession. And so he swallowed his 
rage, covered his hesitation with a rheumy cough and 
re-adopted his air of half-deferential, half-familiar 
friendliness. 

“ I say, yes ” he answered. “ Write O.K. on that. 
And now if you’ll sit down and make yerselves ’appy, 
I’ll go and see that me mother’s room is put in order 
for yer, say a word abart the evenin’ prog, ’ave yer 
baggage put in, and there we are, all fixed.” 

Whereupon, being unable to trust himself any 
longer to an unaccustomed concealment of his 
consuming wrath, he stumped out of the living room 
and shut the door. 

It was, perhaps, a blessed thing for Tony and 
Chrissie that they were unable to hear his sultry 
outpouring in a distant room to the flamboyant lady 
in the canary coloured frock. It certainly must have 
shaken their quickly grown confidence in the worthy 
caretaker whose love for his father and mother put 
an aureole round that house. 

Tony turned and darted at Chrissie, his boyish face 
alight, his eyes gleaming. “ Well ? What do you 
think of it ? Is it anything like the sort of tiling that 
you expected ? ” 

“ It’s better,” said Chrissie joyfully. “ Far 
better. The island’s lovely, and oh my word, the 
colours ! I don’t know whether I shall ever get used to 
the nofee of the sea—^I suppose so; I always loved to 
hear the traffic—rbut otherwise it might be dreamland. 
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And if this man found it perfectly easy to build a 
practical house like this, we can, can’t we, Tony ? ” 

“ Rather. Twice the size, if you’d like it. And the 
only thing I vote we do in the morning before any¬ 
thing else is to go out and hunt for the site, a more 
excellent spot than this even.” 

“ Yes, but not before you’ve found the deeds, I 
think, and established your identity, as Mr. Pollock 
said.” 

Where would he be in his impractical enthusiasm 
without the common sense of his little wife ? “ Yes,” 
he said. “ Quite. This man’s unquestioning accept¬ 
ance of us drove that deed business clean out of 
my head. All that over then, we’ll send an order 
to San Francisco for wicker and beds and^tables and 
all the rest of the things like these. If they’re here by 
the time the rest of the house is ready we can settle 
down at once.” 

There was a slight hesitation on Chrissic’s part. 
No one had ever accused her of being a wet blanket, 
especially in anything which concerned her beloved 
but innately ingenuous Tony. But the hard facts of 
life, of which she had known so many, had made her 
cautious. And so she said, That sounds most 
awfully well, old boy, but all those things cost money, 
and where’s that coming from ? ” 

But only for a moment was Tony crestfallen. And 
then, with a sweep of his hand and the old familiar 
smile, a ready answer came. ” This island makes 
money,” he said. “ You heard Pollock’s lecture on 
the value of the cocoanut. As soon as I’ve proved my 
rights and taken over I shall begin to draw royalties— 
or something. The place is mine, the natives work 
for wages, and what’s over comes to me. After all. 
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you know, Quex’s old man came here broke, built 
this place and did himself pretty well all his life. 
And as to iQuex himself ...” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Well?” asked Chrissie. 

His line of argument had led to an unexpected turn 
of thought. “ By Jove,” he went on, following it 
with a generous enthusiasm, “that man’s a most 
unusual sort of fellow. Very honest and excellent. 
Under these circumstances most men would have 
been pretty sick to see us turn up like this, like bolt§ 
from the blue, to do them out of something which they 
had grown to look at as their own. But Quex’s 
attitude is extraordinarily nice. Anyone would 
think that he’d been expecting all liis life to see us. 
As it is he’s going to slip down from complete owner¬ 
ship to a position of second fiddle. We must be jolly 
kind to good old Quex, Chris.” 

“ Yes, we must indeed,” she said. 

“ And now for the chart,” said Tony. “ There 
ought to be just enough time before the light goes to 
find the spot where my father buried the deeds. 
Extraordinary chap I I wonder why he did it ? ” 

But just as Chrissie was about to delve into her 
stocking for the precious piece of paper, Quex fiung 
open the doof and marched into the room with so 
heavy a step that the whole place seemed to shake. 
He was followed by three native men, two of whom, 
without any relish, were holding a third, who was in a 
condition of jibbering fear. 

Quex spoke immediately in a loud and raucous 
voice. He was angry, that was obvious. His face 
was i^d and the veins in his neck were swollen. He 
looked gross and bestial. All signs of his self-imposed 
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tactfulness had gone. “ Jist git out on ther 
veranda,” he said to Tony, “ quick. I’ve got a bit 
of legal work ter do. Nip off and takb the gal. 
Sharp’s the word.” 

It was a very extraordinary volte-face^ but Tony 
obeyed the order from force of habit, and wondering 
what was going to happen to the shaking culprit, 
stood with his arm round Chrissie’s shoulder. As 
Quex was still in command he told himself that he 
must, of course, carry out what he called his legal 
work in the regulation way. It wasn’t for him at 
that moment to interfere. 

There was the crack of a whip, a yell of pain, a 
scuffle, a harsh order, the opening and closing of a 
door. Then high above the incessant roar of the sea, 
a series of screams so piercing and so full of agony that 
the blood of the two astonished listeners turned 
instantly to ice. They stood rooted to the veranda. 

Then an ominous silence, followed by further orders, 
the opening and shutting of a door, and a shuffling of 
naked feet as though under the burden of a heavy 
weight. 

And before Tony could recover from his surprise 
and shock a huge form loomed against the doorway in 
the rosy light of the setting sun. 

“ A loverly evening,” said Mr. Quex. 


IV 

A rather strained affair, that evening meal. 

Served in the living room by two silent-footed 
native women who looked at Quex from time to time 
with furtive loathing, it was eaten at the table near 
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an open window which was covered by mosquito 
netting. Light was provided by two large kerosene 
lamps, ond on the table and the other on the unused 
desk. Both of them competed in sending out a most 
distressing odour. Chrissie was spared the presence 
of the lady in the yellow frock who fortunately 
remained in hiding. 

Quex liad combed his thin grey hair, washed his 
murky hands, and put a fairly respectable jacket over 
his gaping shirt. But as the meal progressed his 
conversational efforts became intermittent and 
stopped when he sat lumpishly in obvious rumination, 
chewing the cud of reflection like a cow. 

The screams of the poor creature who had been 
punished in that mysterious room behind them had 
so startled and horrified Tony and Chrissie that they 
ate little and said nothing. They had not the 
faintest idea as to what form of torture he had been 
subjected or what was the nature of his crime. It 
had been made obvious, however, during those brief 
but hideous moments that under his veneer of 
breeziness and urbanity Quex was nothing but a 
bully and a brute. It had been impossible to talk 
the matter over together but they agreed, and 
telegraphed this agreement across the unappetising 
tabic, that this way of dispensing law was not their 
way under any circumstances, and that the sooner 
the deeds were found and their claim established the 
better it would be for the people of that island. 

According to the picturesque way in which Tony 
liked to put it, they had gone back deliberately into a 
time that was several hundred years less civilized 
than lAie one from which they had sailed. They had, 
therefore, to expect a greater number of shocks in 
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their discovery of the morals and manners of their 
unprohibited islanders than they had received in 
London from blase observation, and the careless 
perusal of the daily papers. They had already caught 
a glimpse of the native costumes which disclosed a 
more daring and disconcerting view of the female form 
than even they had been used to at Giro’s and the 
other dancing clubs. And there would be, of course, 
other minor surprises of which they had not read in the 
travel books on the yacht. All very well and good. 
There would be a considerable amount of newness and 
charm in the customs and crudities of an unself¬ 
conscious people, who as yet, even though they had 
come under the influence of the missionaries, were far 
more free from the devastating effects of an army of 
faddists and kill-joys than the people of the civilization 
that they had left. But in the dispensation of the 
few necessary laws and regulations as to which, as an 
ex-flying officer, Tony was in complete sympathy, he 
drew the line at torture, and made up his mind, 
during the course of that peculiarly trying meal, to 
issue an edict to that effect at the earliest possible 
moment. The room seemed still to echo with those 
most frightful screams. 

But the moment was long in coming. 

The baggage W'as brought up from the pier, placed, 
with many directions from Quex, in his mother’s old 
room, which was comfortable and rather like one that 
might have been found in any number of the middle- 
class flats in the Putney Road, or the neat frame 
houses in the suburbs of San Francisco. 

Then a man came in who seemed to be a mixture of 
warehouse clerk and tramp ship mate, which^, as a 
matter of fact, he was, as well as a dozen other things. 
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And he was Glasgow from his unmistakable accent, 
short, aggressive legs, and fiery red hair. He was 
withdrawn immediately into a corner by Quex, when 
there followed a long conversation in undertones 
which left a reek of shag upon the air. Certain orders 
seemed to be given to him about the loading of copra, 
which word was used a hundred times. Apia, 
weather and whiskey were among the others that Tony 
caught while Chrissie was unpacking and feeling very 
hot. 

Through one of the windows Tony could see the 
light of the lantern on the pier, the smooth water of the 
lagoon in which were reflected the glimmer of a 
million stars, the glow of a fire of cocoanut husk in the 
deep shadow of a palm grove. The aromatic smell of 
this was wafted on the gentle breeze. There was 
always the booming of the sea upon the breakers. 

And when, after the disappearance of the Scotsman 
who had looked at Tony with curiosity in his red- 
fringed eyes, Chrissie announced that she was going to 
bed and said “ good-night,” Quex brought forth a 
bottle of Johnny Walker, and shed his offending coat. 

“ Bring up a chair,” he said. “ It’s time we ’ad a 
tork.” He let himself into a creaking wicker sofa, 
re-loaded and lit a gurgling briar pipe. 

Tony did so, and as he sat the light of the lamp 
upon the near-by table threw up the fine outline of his 
profile against the darkness of the wall. “ I’ve been 
waiting since dinner for this,” he said. 

Quex flicked the match into a corner and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. And although he had 
returned to his earlier affable manner there was 
nothing in his voice of a subordinate respect. "" I 
want ter know summat abart that cove wot owns that 
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blinkin’ yawl,” he said, puffing freely with enjoy¬ 
ment. “ Rich, er course.” 

“ Yes,” said Tony, “ very rich.” 

“ E’d ’ave ter be, runnin* abart the sea in a ship 
that size. An oldish friend o* youm, Gov’nor ? ” 

“ My oldest friend,” said Tony. “ We were in the 
Air Force together the whole way through the war.” 

“ War ? ” Quex echoed the word with a note of 
interrogation as who should say “ Wot blinkin’ war 
do yer mean ? ” Then, with a faint recollection of 
having heard some talk about a fairly recent fracas he 
added, “ Oh ah, that.” 

It was all so absolutely unaffected that Tony 
laughed. He was indeed three hundred years behind 
the times. 

“ Your oldest friend, eh ? . . . Did he ever tell yer 
as ’ow he was absoblinkinlootely dippy abart yer 
wife ? ” 

“ How the—how the dickens did you know that ? ” 

Quex poured out a stiff drink, disposed of it with a 
well-practised jerk and drew the back of his hand 
across his large, loose mouth. “ Shouldn’t wonder if 
it was second sight,” he said, with a loud guffaw at 
what he considered to be a very witty answer. “ But 
anyw&yt ’e brought you out to ther island orlright and 
you couldn’t ask more than that, could yer ? And 
bein’ ’ere, wot’s the next thing, Gov’nor ? Prove ’oo 
you are to the blinkin’ consul over acrost and show 
yer papers, eh ? That it ? ” 

“ That’s it,” said Tony. 

“ Yuss, but where are them blinkin’ papers, if I 
might arst you the question, bein’ interested like. 
If you’ve got ’em anywhere *andy I’d like tel look 
’em over.” 
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“ Well, they’re not exactly handy, as it happens,” 
said Tony. “ But you’ll see them in due course, 
probably.” 

” I’ll blinkin’ well ’ave to, won’t I ? Me first, so 
ter speak.” He gave another guffaw as though he 
found something very amusing in all this. 

Tony put his rather insolent question down to the 
whiskey. All the same he had to confess to himself 
that there was an underl3dng suggestiveness in the 
man’s tone that might lead to a sharp reproof. life 
was relieved at the fact that Chrissie had gone to bed. 

“ An’ talkin’ abart second sight,” said Quex, 
measuring Tony with his bright pig’s eyes, “ wot’s all 
this abart a blinkin’ chart ? Got a bit o’ paper drawn 
on by yer dear old Dad wot shows the place where he 
buried tliem deeds, ’aven’t yer, Gov’nor ? Cdhie on 
now. Tell the truth.” 

Tony got up and went to the table. He felt the 
need of being on his feet. “ I have,” he answered 
shortly. ” I suppose that’s the legend here.” 

Seeing that he had gone too far and not wishing 
to arouse suspicions, Quex began to hedge. His 
rumination at dinner had resulted in two conclusions. 
Either he must steal the chart from the belongings of 
his unwelcbme guest and use it as a pipe lighter, or 
obtain it from this apparently easy person who had 
walked so trustfully into the spider’s web by a wily 
bluff. And if both these methods failed—^well then 
for other ways. He was blinkin’ well going to keep 
the island, he knew that. 

“ Yuss,” he said. “ Legend, that’s the word. 
’Anded dam from father to son stuff, same way as you 
got the chart. Don’t take no offense at my bein’ 
playful. That’s Bill Quex, tliat is, arter *cs lowered a 
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tot. Then there’s another thing you’ve got ter bear 
in mind. I’ve only got your word for ’oo you are, 
’aven’t I ? Stirling Fortescue on ther label," an’ all like 
that. Certainly. Oh dear yes. An’ I’ve only ter look at 
yer to see it’s on the level, er course. Wot 01 But 
what I mean is I am ther caretaker fer old Lord 
Stirling, ain’t I, alive or dead, and as sich shall be 
’eld responsible for any slight mistake. That’s right, 
ain’t it, Gov’nor ? That’s the sort o’ thing you’d be 
the first to expect from an honest man ? ” He was 
very winning and simple. There was no guile in him. 
Oh dear no. Only half a glass of whiskey. 

“I see your point,” said Tony. “I intend to 
estaHish my claim in the proper legal way. You 
needn’t worry about that.” 

“ That’s the idea,” said Quex heartily. “ Every¬ 
thing clean and nice, same as I like it.” He rose like 
an unattacked Gulliver from the groaning wicker. 
“ Orl right, then. I advise that you give me that 
there chart to-night so that I can study it very careful 
afore I goes ter me innocent couch, and then I shall know 
where to start operations first thing in ther morning. 
Save a lot er time.” He held out a massive hand. 

But an uncharacteristic./!aution held Tony at that 
moment. The half sheet of note paper which had 
been left to him by his father was now the most 
precious thing that he owned, the only thing that 
stood between what he liked to call kingship and an 
ignominious return to London and a jobless life. 
There was, too, a certain flash of most disturbing 
antagonism in this man’s eye which belied his assump¬ 
tion of helpfulness. It would have to be watched 
and guarded against. * 

“ I’ll show it to you after breakfast,” said Tony, 
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“ thanks very much all the same. And now, if you’ll 
excuse me, I think I’ll go to bed. I shall sleep like a 
log to-niglft.” He gave his host a smileless nod and 
went across to the door. 

It was a pity that he missed the anger that flamed 
into Quex’s face. 

The moment came, however, when Tony turned in 
the doorway and fixed a Wing Commander’s eyes 
upon the caretaker. 

“ And by the way,” he added, “ I don’t like the. 
way you have of treating culprits.” 

“ Oh, you don’t, eh ? ” 

“ I certainly do not. And take it from me at once 
that I refuse to permit it.” 

“ Oh dear me. Just fancy that now.” 

Was this whiskey or insubordination ? 

“Do you understand, or shall I put it in blunter 
words than those ? ” 

This blankety-blinkin* toff 1 ’Oo the ’ell! Got a lot 
of pluck orl right standin* ’is ground like that there. 
One blow and he was dead. Now, now, tact, tact. 

“ Very good. I thoroughly understand.” God, 
what a cheek. 

“ Good-night, then, Mr. Quex,” said Tony. “ I’m 
greatly obliged to you.” 

“ Good-night, Gov’nor ” said Mr. Quex. “ Many 
’appy dreams.” 


V 

And finally, after undressing very quietly in order 
not tc» disturb Chrissie, Tony, being blessed with 
youth and its glorious optimism, did sleep like a log. 
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On the way to bed he had, however, reviewed the 
state of things. 

It was natural after all, he told himself, that this 
man who had been bom on, and made his living out 
of, that island should have been considerably jarred 
by the sudden arrival of its claimants after all his 
years of sole and complete possession. Perfectly 
natural. What would have been his own feelings 
under a reversal of the position ? On the whole, 
therefore, he had behaved extremely well. The point 
was justly and rightly taken, too, as to his having 
accepted the interlopers on their face value. The 
caretaker of another man’s property, it was his duty 
to be satisfied as to the identity of his wholly un¬ 
expected visitors and the authenticity of their claim, 
obviously. There was no doubt about that. Also 
it was human to hope that there might be something 
fishy in all this which would prevent his being deposed 
from his hitherto uncontested scat, and if he in¬ 
tended to put up a fight he had every right on his 
side. Should he in spite of his appearance and his 
brutal methods of punishing delinquents turn out to 
be a rough but honest man, the production of the 
deeds and their lodgment with the consul would be all 
that was needed to maluliim resign with cheerfulness 
and accept with stoidsm the new regime. Should 
he, on the contrary, live up to his ugliness and show 
any definite signs of the rascality that he had suggested 
once or twice, the greatest care must be taken to keep 
the priceless chart away from him with its tremendous 
temptation to play the crooked game. 

As one who had lived on his wits and been in 
command of men in war, Tony had great knowledge 
of human nature. Like a doctor, a lawyer, a banker, 
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or a card sharp, it had been his business—^his only one 
before the war when everything had changed—^to 
study men. The result of all this and of his service 
had been to give him a deep-seated faith in the 
human race. Treated with kindness, imagination 
and understanding, good, bad and indifferent men all 
responded; cowards warmed into a false courage, 
ungrateful devils showed a certain amount of 
graciousness, dirty dogs refrained temporarily from 
snapping at other people's bones. Even in the case of 
Sherwood‘who, Heaven knew, had lived under long 
years of suffering and a fanatical grievance, there 
were, Tony held, many plausible reasons for excuse. 
And so, being a confirmed optimist with a justifiable 
confidence in his winning smile, he preferred to believe 
in the integrity of Quex—but to keep the chart to 
himself. And having arrived at the conclusion went 
to sleep. 

An hour or so later something—a peiception of 
evil, a signal to the protective sense—^brought 
Chrissie to instant conscienceness. Her eyes 
opened. Her ears strained for a sound. With a 
series of icy rivulets down her spine she remained 
motionless. There was Tony lying stretched and 
flaccid at her side. There Waa a great white splash of 
moonlight on the floor. There was the perpetual 
drumming of the sea. Then inch by inch the door 
opened. The floor creaked under a creeping step. 
A figure stepped over the puddle of light. The frock 
was canary yellow, the smarmy hair as black as 
ink. Framed in the shadowy doorway the looming 
unshapely body of the very friendly Quex. 

A case was opened, found empty, closed. Another. 
Yet another. A tongue was clicked against the roof 
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of a mouth. There was a whispered direction, a 
hand was waved towards a cupboard. The stealthy 
opening of a door, the rustle of stirred Clothing in 
patient and persistent search . . . Search ! That was 
the word. For what ? Dear God, what did this 
mean ? And then, at last, the quiet shutting of the 
cupboard, a brief interchange of whispers, a smothered 
oath, the snake-like withdrawal of the woman, 
another gleam of yellow, the merging of two figures— 
out. The inch by inch re-closing of the door. 

And Chrissie sat bolt upright in bed. For a 
moment she felt as though she must utter a scream 
that could be heard not on the yacht but in Panton 
Street. Not on the yacht because this somehow 
seemed to fit in with the Sherwood scheme. In 
Panton Street because there in those two clean, 
normal rooms had been the cage-like safety of a home. 
“ You little fool,’* she said in her head, “ be brave. 
Control yourself. Say a prayer. Guard over Tony. 
Tony, oh my Tony 1 ” And so, hardly breathing, she 
sat erect, fingers stretched, eyes distended, nostrils 
wide, mouth open . . . until outside, after an angry 
growl, a door banged, and after that nothing to 
disturb the rolling drum of sea. 

Then she relaxed, bent over and kissccKTony on the 
lips. Not in the spirit of wifely or maternal love, of 
love', passion, but as a frightened child pleading to be 
held and hidden and warmed. Tony slept like a log. 
She kissed him again and then again with her arms 
about him, her trembling body close. And he 
smiled, murmured and returned her kiss—^woke, and 
becoming aware of the trouble and the icy limbs 
turned with quick anxiety. * 

But before he could speak her hand was on his 
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mouth, that wonderful, small hand. “ Sssh— 
whisper.* * 

He whispered “ What is it, Chris ? ** 

With her mouth almost to his ear she told him and 
felt him go taut like a rope. 

“ The chart. The chart. They’ve got it. My 
God. I’ve lost it. The island’s gone.” 

“ The chart ? Is that the thing they were after ? 
Why ? ” 

“ To destroy my proofs. To do me out of my 
kingdom. Can’t you see ? At the very moment 
when I am needed most. You heard those screaihs.” 

And without a word she took his hand and guided it 
to her breast beneath her night gown. 

A paper crinkled, and with a face against his face 
Tony felt the wrinkling of a nose. 

“ Oh God,” he said. “ Chris, you—^you most 
amazing Chris. Where would I be without you ? ” 

“ There’s no such place,” she said. 


VI 

They began the first day on the island early. It 
was to be;a very diificult day. All the more so 
because Tony was unarmed. 

It had been decided in the whispered consultations 
of that stark awake night to assume no knowledge of 
the attempted burglary, to play the parts of two 
green bland people lately of an older civilization 
who suffered from the anaemic intellectualism of high 
sophistication which made them accepft everything on 
its surface value in the usual civilized way. Thus 
they hoped to mislead the man Bill Quex into the 
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belief that they regarded him as a kind and thoughtful 
host who would do all that was in his power to help 
them with a view to being gratefully rewarded when 
the island changed hands. 

And so at six o’clock in the morning, believing that 
Qucx would be in bed, they entered the sitting room 
with the intention of getting a spade from one of the 
native servants and with this to follow the directions 
of the chart to the place where* old Lord Stirling had, 
in a moment of self-conscious romanticism, buried the 
vital deeds. By no means a bad idea. 

They drew up short at the sight that met their eyes. 

Not having been anywhere near his bed, there was 
Quex spread out in a drunken coma on his favourite 
wicker sofa that was drawn across the main entrance 
to the house. His jacket had been flung upon the 
floor where it was spread-eagled flatly. His dirty 
buttonless shirt was gaping, his thin hair tousled, 
his loose-lipped mouth wide open, one arm hanging 
like a broken bough. An empty whiskey bottle was 
lolling between his legs. 

“ That’s awkward,” said Tony quietly. “ And 
there’s netting over the windows.” 

Chrissie thought quickly. She was in her most 
practical mood. 

“ I’m glad he’s sleeping so heavily,” she said. 
“ It’s good. All we’ve got to do is to go back to our 
room, and before anybody secs us break the netting 
over that window and climb out of the cottage that 
way.” 

About to turn, they heard the click of the gate, saw 
a native race light-footed up the clinker path and 
wave something at them from behind the hideous 
barrier of flesh. There was a moment of indecision 
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before he held the letter like a card and spun it into 
the room, turning immediately with a sheepish smile 
and an ob^ous air of relief to make short work of the 
path, let himself out and disappeared. 

A point of the envelope hit the wall, and as Quex 
stirred like an uneasy whale Tony picked it up from 
the floor, put his hand under Chrissie’s elbow, urged 
her into their bedroom and shut the door. 

“ From the ‘ Isis * ** he said. The yacht’s pennant 
was engraved in colours on the flap of the envelope. 
“ It feels like a chit from G.H.Q. dropped into a 
wood surrounded by the enemy.” He laughed and 
ripped it open. And together they read a letter from 
Pollock written in a hand that always thought of 
printers. 


“ Aboard the S. Y. ‘ Isis.* 

“ Three o’clock in the morning. 

“ My dear Tony. 

“ This letter, containing a dreadful piece of news, 
will be taken later on by Evans in the launch to your 
island and given by him to the first native that he can 
find to deliver to you at once. With this warning as 
to the reason of my writing I prefer to lead up to the 
thing itself with the elaboration of certain details 
which (once a journalist always a journalist) will give 
you a mental picture of what we have been through. 

“ Last night, during dinner in this fascinating bay, 
Sherwood was noticeably nervous and preoccupied. 
From the moment that we sat down to the moment 
that we went out to watch the lights of the town and 
the glow-worms among the fringe of trees he spoke 
only iif answer to a direct question, and then like a man 
throwing an empty bottle out of the window of a 
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train. I mean that his brain seemed to be attached 
so completely to one line of concentration that he 
passed over questions as an express rattles over a 
bridge. Lady George gave him up as a bad job, 
Lumley respected his obvious desire to be left to 
himself with his invariable courtesy, and I said a few 
good things when the prattling Kitty had so large a 
mouthful that she was physically obliged to let me in. 
There are women, and she is one, who, either from a 
wish to show off or a childish excitement, choose that 
moment in which to say nothing as loudly as they can 
when they are seated with the sort of people from 
whom everyone desires to hear. Bridge was presently 
suggested—think by me—and, always obliging, 
Lumley left the smoking room in order to find Sher¬ 
wood and was gone some time. He returned to tell 
us that finally he had discovered our friend writing in 
the library, very pale and with the wound on his face a 
noticeable red. He declined, brusquely, to make a 
fourth then and later. And just as Lumley was 
moving gracefully away he looked up with a very 
peculiar smile, called out, ‘ I*m damned sorry for you. 
Colonel. You're a perfect wonder. Good-bye.* 
This, I need hardly say, Lumley refrained from 
repeating in the presence of his wife. He told it to 
me when after an attack of hysterics Lady George 
had been persuaded to go to bed. 

“And so we played cut-throat which is, as you 
have heard me say, beneath contempt. It ifra& at 
exactly a quarter to twelve by the ship’s bells that a 
report echoed and re-echoed from the several hills. 
It was commented on by us with various unemcjtional 
conjectures and left at that. But five minutes later 
a bedroom steward rushed in excitedly upon us and 
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announced the bald fact that Mr. Sherwood had 
committed suicide. We sprang to our feet—^poor 
Kitty upsetting her whiskey. Lumley and I pro¬ 
ceeded at once to his cabin—^reluctantly on my part as 
I am stomachically weak—^and there, truly and 
tragically enough, was our very generous host. He 
had blown out his rather unusual brains. 

“ Pinned to the chest of his pyjamas was the 
enclosed sealed letter addressed, as you will see, to 
your sweet wife, and as there was written upon it 
‘ Send Evans at once with this to the island,* I have 
carried out those orders, waiting only for a more 
reasonable hour than this is. I am greatly agitated, 
so are Lumley, the Captain, the stewards, and those 
of the officers whom we have seen. There was, of 
course, a sensation. The smoking room was the 
general meeting place where Kitty, as I think they 
say in America, ‘ threw a fit,’ and blamed the un¬ 
offending Lumley in the usual way. To me, as to 
them, the act is unaccountable, but perhaps the 
letter to Mrs. Tony will shed some light. This, I 
warn you, must be preserved and shown to the 
coroner if there is one here. The question that rises 
to my lips at this moment is ‘ Who is going to pay the 
yacht’s expenses on her way back to Southampton ? * 

“ Yours in grief, mystification and anxiety, 

“ Mortimer Pollock.** 

Damocles had fallen victim to his own sword. 

For a moment neither spoke. With an unaffected 
gesture Tony removed his cap and with a wrinkled 
forehead sat gazing at the floor . . . Poor old Teddy. 
The fnan on whose sofa he had slept so often when he 
had been utterly without the price of a room; whose 
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cigarettes he had smoked by the hundred, whose 
hospitality he had worn to slireds, who had intro¬ 
duced him to Chrissie, who had loved as fiercely as he 
had hated. The man who had never once, through¬ 
out the whole of the War, flinched from duty or 
wavered in his loyalty to his friend in charge . . . 

And then Chrissie clasped her hands like a child 
and shut her eyes, and in a low voice said, “ Oh God, 
be kind—^be very kind to poor old Teddy who has not 
been well.’* 

And after a little while, thinking back to that 
distant night when she herself had made every 
preparation to take the same short cut to death, had 
gone with this man to the Covent Garden Ball to 
dance up to the foot of the grave, and through him 
had met Tony, she opened the other letter and held it 
so that it could be read by her husband. 

*♦ Dear Chrissie, 

“ I am writing this to you during a few hours of 
cold and cruel sanity that may have been brought on 
by the astonishing beauty of this place to-night. I 
don’t know. It was when I was standing alone on the 
deck before dinner, watching the sunset, that some¬ 
thing went flick in my brain like the turning on of a 
strong light. In that I saw the futility and the 
feebleness of what I have been trying to do. Your 
words came back to me—‘ where he goes I go,’ and I 
realized then, for the first time, your everlasting love 
for Tony and the fact that if he dies you will follow 
him. I haven’t got a chance. And so, knowing that 
I shall be mad again to-morrow, I am going to take 
advantage of this respite to get out of both your wuys, 
calmly, deliberately, and with deep apologies for 
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having worried you so much. Good-bye, Chrissie. 
God bless you, dear. And when you read this and 
know thrft you are free from the danger of my 
jealousy and passion, tell Tony to keep an eye on 
Quex. Hc*s a bad man and means to stop at 
nothing to retain possession of the island. I will do 
what 1 can to help you both in spirit if 1 am to be 
given any sort of chance at last. 

“ Yours in death as in life, 

“ Teddy Sherwood.** 


VII 

The door of the bedroom was flung open. With the 
fumes of alcohol in his brain and a lust for blood 
in his eyes, there stood Bill Quex, mountainous, 
unwashed, evil. 

“ Nar then, come on art o* that,” he said. 
“ Spoofin’s over. We*ve blinkin' well got ter see 
*oo*s the master ’ere.” 

“ Good morning,” said Tony coolly. “ It so 
happens that we have something else to discuss at 
this moment. Be good enough to make yourself, 
scarce, will you ? ” 

The wind went out of the gross creaturq for a 
moment. God’s truth, ’ere’s a blinkin’ bit of cheek. 
But it came back in a sufficient quantity to enable him 
to roar. “ Y’eard wot I said. I ain’t in no mood 
fer messin* abart terday. Jist git up and come on art 
and we can git ter business quick.” 

“ I nd^er conduct business before ten o’clock,” 
said TAny. You will let us have breakfast at once, 
please, and as soon after that as I feel like it I will 
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proceed to demonstrate to you who’s the master 
here.*' 

The astonishment on Bill Qucx’s ugly*' face was 
almost comic. “ You’ll be in abart eight bleedin* 
pieces in five minutes if yer don’t do wot I 
tell yer, mer swanky London lad.” 

Tony got up slowly. “ The ace of the German 
Flying Force dropping bombs on hospital ” he said to 
himself. “ This is where you nip in quick.” And 
with all the Wing Commander that was in him he 
sprang at Quex and hit him in the jaw. 

The benighted heathen reeled into the sitting 
room, but kept his feet; and as Tony followed him to 
land his left again, gave orders to half a dozen natives 
who went for Tony in a hurricane and had him down. 

“ You brute, you coward,” cried Chrissie, and with 
the flaming courage of a mother tigress began to kick 
the brown bodies in the struggling mass. 

With an irong^ip upon her arm Quex hauled her 
away and heldnSr. 

“ Now then, yeriblinkin’ toff, I’ll tell yer somethin’,” 
he shouted. “ This ’ere island is mine, d’y& see, with 
all that’s on it. 1 tell yer so and yer can take it from 
me that’s right.” 

A heave, a readjustment of glistening bodies, a 
flying man’s cur'^e. “ You coward, you bully,” a 
tightening grip, the everlasting booming of the sea, a 
loud guffaw. 

The chart in Chrissie's stocking burned like a 
mustard plaster. 

’'Listen ’ere. Master Stirlin* blinkiil*<<lgagtescng. 
'And over that chart like a nice young^JlBR wiv a 
wrise affection for yer bones and yer shaHJI^ brelikfast 
wiv kind old Uncle Bill and chat abart the weathel^ 
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Be a blinkin' fool, and go agin my authority, and you 
shall cou^h it up in the little room you object to where 
them screams come from last night. Take yer choice, 
cockie . . . It’s all ther sime ter me.” 

“ If you dare,” said Chrissie, “ I’ll call on every 
white man in Apia to bring you to the law.” 

“ You’ll never get ter Apia, darlin,’ you nor ’im. 
Especially you, wot’ll save me the blinkin’ trouble of 
lookin’ fer a gal.” He yanked her close and kissed 
her—ouch, that filthy mouth—^hopped with pain at the 
vicious impact of a sharply pointed shoe and yelled 
out further orders in the lingo. Brown hands ran 
through Tony’s pockets. Another heave, another 
settling, another breathless oath, the booming of the 
sea. 

“ Nothing ? All right then, take a dose of my legal 
medicine and ’ave a jolly good time.” He put his 
hand on the writhing Chrissie—God, how blue them 
eyes were, wot a fine little bit she was—stowed her 
under his massive arm, went to the door of his room 
for culprits and flung it open wide. “ Altogether, 
boys,” he said, proud of his ingenuity inside, and 
stood back with a grin. 

“ You dirty dog! ” cried Tony, fighting like the 
very devil. By jove, these men of his were fit . . . 
But it was no use. They pinned his arms to his 
sides, twisted their sinewy legs round his legs, worked 
him jerk by jerk to the room and fell in a slithering 
brown cluster. 

Whereupon Quex slammed the door and with a yell 
of pain dropped Chrissie. She had bitten one of his 
finge^ to the bone. 

Rushing to the door and out into the sunlight, she 
cried “ Help, help,” until her voice broke like a 
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crushed bamboo and trailed away. “ Oh God, oh 
God, help Tony, my Tony, in this trouble. Oh 
please, please.** 

No slu'ieks like those of the previous night came 
from that closet of torture, but a deep groan, and a 
long intake of breath through clenched teeth, again 
and yet again.' 

“ That’s the stuff that makes ’em in a nice soft 
mood. Go on, mer brawny boys. I’ll give yer the 
tip to stop.” 

“ Stop,” cried Chrissie. “ Stop. He hasn’t got 
the paper.” 

“ Oh, wot a naughty little liar, wiv them blue eyes 
too.” 

“ I tell you he hasn’t got it. 1 have. I have.” 

“ ’Ere, wot d’yer take me for ? Give a thing like 
that to a blinkin’ woman ? ’E ain’t sich a silly ass as 
that.” 

Again those groans, and again. An oath and a 
scuttle of feet. The booming of the sea. 

Chrissie flung herself on the floor with her arms 
round Quex’s knees. “ Have mercy and I’ll* give you 
the paper. I’ll give you anything. I’ll give you 
myself.*’ 

“ Oh, the lovsy-dovsy. Oh dear me, wot a 
wheedler I I’ll take yer when I want yer, darlin*. 
Bet yer life on that.” 

She couldn’t stand it. It was awful. Tony, her 
beautiful Tony, being broken on the wheel , . . She 
threw herself at the door, hammered and hammered; 
ran about the room, distraught, agonizing; seized 
the whip with the loaded handle and tried to use it, 
and was pitched against the sofa, where she lay. 

And all in front of the cottages there were heads— 
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more and more heads; odd cries and growing mur¬ 
murs, the patter of running feet like heavy rain, the 
booming 6f the sea. 

“ Shove *im art,’* cried Quex. “ That’s enough 
fer this time. *E’s agoin’ ter be a good young feller 
nar.” 

It was Chrissie’s scream that rent the sunshine as 
Tony, the immaculate Tony, was helped out of that 
primeval room. His face was grey, his forehead 
beaded with globules of pain, his clothes were tom 
and dishevelled, his left arm hung limp, broken at the 
shoulder. He swayed and tottered beneath his 
trembling legs. But he turned towards Chrissic and 
tried to cheer her with his winning smile. 

(“ Didn’t I say he was a bloomin’ gent ? ” ) 

“ Ah, that’s the way ” said Quex. “ ’E’s blinkin’ 
well enjoyed ’isself. I said ’e would.” 

“ You’re . . . you’re a very . . . charming per¬ 
son,” gasped Tony, edging to the whip. 

“ No blinkin’ error. Come, I like yer mood. Tell 
me where ter find ther paper, and me and ther missus’ll 
tuck yer up in bed, make yer cosy wiv a tot o’ w'hiskey 
and nurse yer like a couple o* *arpin angels,” 

“ It’s . . . it’s in my sock ” said Tony, “ Come 
and get it, dear old . . . Mr. Quex.” 

But he dipped first and with his right hand and last 
remaining strength snatched at the whip, and before 
Quex could back away or put his arms up, brought 
down the loaded end upon his bullet head with a most 
magnificent crash. 

They fell together, the one insensible, the other in 
utter weakness and collapse. 

Anct before Chrissie could stir a finger the six paid 
slaves of a bmtal master lifted Tony to the sofa. 
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signalled to their fellow natives behind the wall of the 
garden, and fell upon the prostrate form of the man 
they so bitterly hated with loud and joyful*cries. 

In an instant the room was filled with dark brown 
bodies that swarmed upon the despot like birds of 
prey—plucking, rending, tearing and drowning the 
boom of the sea with long drawn yells of bliss . . . 


VIII 

Chrissie was sitting by the bed holding Tony’s 
quivering hand. The doctor from Apia had made 
him comfortable and he was sleeping on his back. 

The gate clicked again for the twentieth time that 
day. The chanting in the village never ceased. 
Someone wearing shoes entered the sitting room on 
tiptoe and opened the bedroom door. It was 
Pollock gleaming with perspiration, a martyr to 
mosquito bites. He raised his long forefinger and 
whispered “ Can you come ? ” 

Chrissie nodded, placed Tony’s unbroken arm on 
the bed with the utmost tenderness, bent over his 
flaccid body for a moment in love and admiration, 
crept into the sitting room and closed the bedroom 
door. 

“ My dear,’’ said Mortimer Pollock to the tiny 
devoted girl. “ You look as though you’d been 
through an earthquake.” 

“ It doesn’t matter. Nothing matters,” she 
answered. “ Tony’s alive,” 

“ It’s diflicult to understand why. He must 
have the constitution of an ox. May 1 smok^ ? ” 

Chrissie’s gesture of permission was not only 
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eloquent but humorous. To be asked such a 
civilized question after such a day ... in that place. 

He ledlier to the wicker sofa and sat with a sigh 
of relief. He could have grumbled about the heat. 
He dared not trust himself to speak about the insects. 
All the same he had put in a most unusual and 
exciting day, the incidents of which he would have 
held up to the most scathing ridicule if he had read of 
them in one of the current books. 

“ Well, I took the doctor back to Apia in the launch. 
A competent man. He will be here again to-morrow 
and onwards. He told me to say that he will have 
Tony on his legs by the end of the month. He 
understood the excellence of your nursing abilities 
and nerve when I informed him of the way in which 
you came by them. He will have a far more difficult 
job with Quex though, whom we took to the hospital 
in the most appalling mess.” 

As Chrissic put a hand over her eyes, celebrations in 
the village continued with undimmed enthusiasm. 
The tyrant’s reign was over. 

“ Um,” sa;d Pollock. “ If Evans and I hadn’t 
come upon those ghastly rejoicings at that very 
minute your friend Quex would have been taken into 
the village like a picture puzzle. He was almost in 
pieces as it was. There would have been a memento 
in every adobe on the island. Erom your vivid 
description of the affair and that man’s methods I 
can’t help feeling sorry that we arrived in time. It 
was a pity to prevent these simple people from 
indulging in their very natural vengeance,” 

“ Will he die ? ” asked Chrissie, who would have 
confessed to a similar sorrow if anyone had asked her. 

“ Probably not,” said Pollock. “ Have you never 
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noticed that those who are dear to the world fall out 
before their allotted time while the bad men in every 
walk of life, especially politics, go on in the very best 
of health to a ripe old age ? I don’t suppose that I 
shall ever have the doubtful pleasure of seeing Quex, 
because the Captain has decided to start on the return 
journey at the end of next week. It appears that 
the thoughtful Sherwood had left the necessary 
money in the purser’s hands. But you will see liim 
again 1 have no doubt. As soon as his various 
limbs have been reattracted to his extremely un¬ 
pleasant trunk he’ll come back to the island to 
demand the sight of the deeds.” 

“ Yes, but by that time,” said Chrissie “ we shall 
have lodged them with the Consul and the island will 
be ours.” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ Yes, of course. Why not ? ” 

Forgetting that he was so far away from 1922 
Pollock looked about for an ash tray, and not finding 
such a thing imitated the code of manners of the 
younger generation with an easy flick. “ Well,” he 
said, “ I don’t know why, but certain sentences in old 
Lord Stirling’s letter flashed into my mind just now. 
And, do you know, it occurred to me that having had 
his leg pulled so often by Tony in the past he might 
have retaliated by inventing those deeds by way of a 
most sardonic posthumous jibe.” 

Chrissie was too amazed to speak. She already had 
been through so much harrowing that day that this 
new suggestion of dire misfortune took her breath 
away. ^ 

“ I never met Lord Stirling, but I’ve known a host 
of his fellow countrymen—^Fleet Street reeks of 
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Harris tweed—and I can’t forget that when a 
Scotsman makes up his mind to indulge in a joke it 
has a nasty sting.” 

Panton Street lost, the Daimler given up, all that 
sea between them and London—^Tony’s plans of 
kingship—^the mere idea of anything so cruel piled 
Pelion upon Ossa. 

“ You mustn’t even hint such a thing to Tony,” she 
said quickly . . . “ but of course you never will.” . 

” The only thing is this,” said Pollock, “ we sail, 
as I told you, at the end of next week. If there are 
no deeds and the island can be claimed legitimately 
by Quex, it will be well to discover that fact before we 
leave you, or how in the name of wonder will you 
both get back ? ” 

” But you saw the chart that night in Mount 
Street,” said Chrissic, “ and you didn’t think there 
was anything wrong with it then.” 

“ That’s perfectly true. I didn’t. It was only 
tliis morning that I remembered what sort of relations 
existed between Tony and his father and that the old 
gentleman was a Scot. One of them had a joke with 
me once and put me into a gold mine in which I lost 
everything except the clothes that I was wearing at 
the time. I had been put over his head on my paper 
and he revenged himself like that. I have a great 
suspicion of Highland jocularity.” 

Chrissic got up and walked about. Here was a new 
twist in an affair which already had wound itself in 
and out of Sherwood’s two attempts at murder, his 
suicide^ and the awful business with Quex. She 
always had had the uncanny feeling that Paradise 
and trouble went hand in hand. The man who had 
given that name to the island must have omitted to 
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knock wood. Remembering the wild practical jokes 
that men had invented during the War and those which 
Tony himself had played, as he had told her,* there was 
nothing impossible in Pollock’s belated contention 
that the dead Lord Stirling was “ putting one over ** 
on Tony. Men of his class had a most peculiar sense 
of humour. 

“ I am sorry to have made you so uneasy,” said 
Pollock, whose vocation in life it was, as a matter of 
fact, to do that very thing. “ Suppose we use the 
chart now and sec precisely what it leads to. It will 
save time and enable you to make your plans. I 
desire only to be helpful, Mrs. Tony,” which wasn’t 
wholly true. For two reasons he hoped that the 
chart was what he called a spoof; the first because he 
so disliked the Scotch and would be really delighted 
to find his estimate right: the second because there 
would be cut-throat on the return voyage if Tony 
remained beJiind. Like all men who had lived 
without a wife he had been able to bring selfishness to 
a fine art. 

Chrissie shook her head. “ No,” she said. “ Even 
if the ‘Isis’ sailed to-morrow I can’t go digging now.” 

“ Why not ? Tony’s asleep. There’s certain to be 
a spade somewhere.” 

“ I know; but, you see, the last thing Tony asked 
me before he went to sleep was to do nothing until he 
was on his feet. He said that he was going to make 
the ‘ Deed Day ’ a national day, a great ceremony 
before which the islanders should be told the whole 
romantic story, then attend the function in all their 
gala things and acknowledge their ‘ kind white 
king.* That’s what he said, Mr. Pollock, ^d it 
means a lot to Tony.” 
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“ My God,” said Pollock. “ He may be asking 
for the most utter humiliation. I strongly advise 
that he fias a private view of the deeds—or not, as 
the case may be. Looking at his condition, we shall 
have sailed before he is well enough to move. Ex¬ 
ercise your judgment, my dear. Think of yourself 
this once. Act on your own responsibility. You 
needn’t say a word.” 

But Chrissie stood her ground. Tony had always 
been a gentleman to her. She would do nothing 
behind his back. “ No,” she said. “ No. It’s 
Tony and me against the world.” 

Pollock shrugged his shoulders. ” Just as you 
like,” he said. “ Very foolish. It’s carrying 
loyalty a step too far. Suppose that the deeds are 
there. You can’t tell me that Tony is really serious 
when he talks about ‘ king stuff,’ going back to 
his age and metier, and all that. It’s what we used 
to call blather at school, I take it—a form of self- 
deception, thoroughly realized, that is used with 
assumed enthusiasm for the purpose of a jaunt. 
Well, he’s had liis jaunt and now ho can return to 
civilization. If I know Tony, he’s the last man in 
the world to live on here. And as for you, little 
Londoner, as much a part of the old town as the 
Thames itself, I can’t conceive of your remaining 
here as ariything but a tourist.” 

Going to the bedroom door, Chrissie peeped in at the 
patient, satisfied herself that he was sleeping, went back 
to Pollock and looked up into his mosquito bitten face, 

“ You don’t know me,” she said quietly, “ and 
you ^ertainly don’t know Tony.” 

“ Well, but it’s my job to study character and look 
through the keyhole of humanity’s fourth walls.” 
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“ Then you haven’t taken the trouble to look 
through Tony’s. If you had during any hour of the 
day and night since that evening at Mount Street, you 
would have seen that his father’s^ letter rang a bell in 
his heart, touched something in his spirit that had 
never been touched before not even by the War, 
which proved his mettle. It gave him the secret 
of his failure at Eton and Oxford, showed him why 
he was a waster; ‘ on the town,’ as he called it; 
known to the police. He grasped at the fact that he 
was a throw-back as Uncle Alan said, bom all those 
many years too late. His coming here has nothing 
to do with blather. To him it’s a holy quest, Mr. 
Pollock, a romantic journey, a God-sent opportunity 
to begin all over again. Can’t you understand that ? ” 

*: No,” said he, “ I can’t.” 

“ But it’s true, it’s true,” she cried. “ I tell you 
that it’s true. That’s why I let him bring me, put 
no obstacle in his way as L could have done so easily. 
If I hadn’t seen it all through his eyes he would have 
gone on driving the Daimler because he’s what I used 
to call a bloomin’ gent. And as for me, I’m here 
because he’s here. He’ll stay here and so shall I. 
Never mind old London and the Thames. So long as 
he lives I shall live and when he’s taken I shall follow. 
We made a conipacl;, Mr. Pollock, and this is love.” 

There was a pause but not a sikmcc. The booming 
and the chanting went on and on. 

“ Well,” said Pollock. “ I don’t know who said 
originally that there was an exception to every rule, 
but he was right, I see, whoever he was.” He raised 
Chrissie’s hand to his lips with a deferential bow. 
“ Mrs. Tony, your husband may or may not *be a 
bloomin’ gent, but without the slightest doubt you’re 
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a perfect lady . . . But, oh good Heavens, these 
mosquito bites.” 


IX 

At the cry of “ All ashore that’s goin* ashore,” 
Lady George threw her arms round Chrissie’s shoulders 
and burst into tears. Not because it was the thing 
to do on such occasions, and she always did the thing, 
but because her keen interest in the girl whom she 
had seen first dressed as a ballerina, had ripened into 
love and admiration. The poor old funny lady was 
very genuinely moved. 

“ Good-bye, my dear, my dear,” she said. ” God 
only knows what we’re leavin’ yer to. Cocoanut 
trees and lava-lava, the awful noise of the sea and 
them dammed insects anyone can *ave; that’s what 
I say. Give me ’ill Street with all the raspin’ taxes. 
To think that you’ve got to live with all these things 
worries me.” 

Standing on tip-toes Chrissie kissed her, and 
succeeded in being brave. Practice makes perfect in 
that as in other things. “ Good-bye dear Lady 
George,” she said. “ Give my love to Leicester 
Square.” 

Lumley bore down, the epitome of tact and kind¬ 
ness, the greyhound who was very grey. He had been 
saying last words to Tony whose left arm was in a 
splint. “ If all goes well with you, dear girl, as I feel 
quite sure it will,” he said, “ you may not see me 
again. I’m very old, you know. Therefore, from 
the l)ottom of my heart, I wish you all the happiness 
in the world.” 

18a—(6388W) 
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Again she stood on tip-toes and received a fatherly 
kiss. She squeezed his hand very hard, being afraid 
to speak. 

Then Mortimer Pollock came forward and fed her to 
the companionway. “ If anything goes wrong at the 
ceremony to-day,” he said; “ . . no, I’ve not breathed 
a word of my suspicion to Tony—hurry across to 
Apia, send a wireless after the ‘ Isis,* and we’ll turn 
round and take you home again. You promise 
me ? ” 

“ I promise,” said Chrissie with a smile. She 
held out her hand and said “ Good-bye.” 

He hesitated to take it. By jove, he liked this girl. 
Devotion, loyalty, gratitude, honesty, self-sacrifice, 
a heart of gold—she had them all. It was quite 
extraordinary. A revelation. It would make him 
less merciless and sarcastic—^what an easy thing 
that was—^whenever he thought of her. “ Good¬ 
bye, then,” he said, “ you tiny big thing. But I 
can’t forget that the old man was a Scotsman ! ” 

She went dowm into the boat—^the same old shabby 
boat in which Sherwood had seen Bill Quex gazing 
vindictively at the “ Isis,” as well he might have done. 
But for her arrival in those waters the poetic justice 
of his natives never would have come to pass. The 
yawl lay out in the bay. 

The yacht’s hooter, like a long drawn sigh, echoed 
from hill to hill. 

“ So long,” said Tony, once again. “ I’m going 
to build a wing on to the palace for your special use.” 
Pale, thin and still a little shaky, his good left arm out 
of commission, he was careful of the steps. 

Three times the hooter. Three times and fhree 
and three the echoes. 
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The native hauled at the oarst The “ Isis ** came to 
life. 

Chrissie waved her hand. “ Give my love to Panton 
Street . .*. and good old Piccadilly Circus. . . .** 

“ Trafalgar Square. . . 

“ And the Metropole.** 

“ All right, all right.’* 

Lady George could hardly see the old worn boat, 
the glistening native, her dear boy Tony and the girl 
he had taken from Teddy Sherwood at the ball 
before the War. 

“ Don’t forget your promise,” cried out Pollock. 

Chrissie kissed her hand and wrinkled up her nose. 
If that cynic were right about Lord Stirling and the 
chart turned out to be a ghastly joke, she could 
nurse poor old Tony tlirough an illness of the spirit 
as she had nursed him through his physical wreckage, 
and sing their way back to Panton Street. 

As the “ Isis ” turned round slowly, Tony raised his 
hat and flashed the well-known winning smile. 

• • • • • 

“ Now,” he said to McCoustie, whose red-fringed 
eyes had followed the chart to a spot in the heart of 
the village, “ before you begin to dig you must say 
these things to my people.” 

“ Aye.” 

With Chrissie at his side, as she always was, and an 
expression of the deepest emotion in his usually 
smiling eyes, Tony looked slowly round at the 
flower-crowned natives who, in all the glory of their 
ancient finery, had formed an ecstatic ring. To the 
throb of the drum-logs, the hollow boom of the 
tom-{oms, the lisping of the wind in the palm leaves, 
the perpetual roll of the sea, they were reeling and 
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surging in the dance-passion, singing their guttural 
chant. 

Raising his hands for silence, when all sound 
died and every movement ceased, Tony turned again 
to McCoustie—“ Tell them that from this moment, 
the torture room is closed. Tell them that the day 
of unkindness will never come again. Tell them 
that the young white chief is here to dedicate his 
life to their well-being with sympathy for their 
needs. Tell them that under my kingship they 
shall be treated mth brotherhood and understand¬ 
ing **—his voice broke—“ and ask for their faith in 
*» 

me. 

And McCoustie told them in their language and a 
mighty shout rang out. 

“ Now dig.” 

And as McCoustie stabbed the earth with the 
spade Chrissie, the courageous Chrissie, trembled like 
a leaf. “ Oh God, dear God,” she cried in her soul, 
“ don’t—don’t let this be a cruel joke. Oh don’t, for 
Tony’s sake, who has come back through all these 
years to do his job.” 

The spade struck something with a metallic click. 
The earth was scattered, and in the shallow lay a small 
and rusty box. Stirling had been painted on it and 
some of the letters had been washed away. It was 
wired, there being no lock. And when this was 
wrenched off and the lid upraised, there, neatly, 
were the deeds of Paradise. 

And as Tony waved them above his head and 
Chrissie gave thanks in prayer, the air filled once 
more with the noise of drum-log, and tom-tom. The 
chant commenced again, and in all the colours of 
rainbow, coral, bird and fish the rejoicing natives 
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whirled and twisted in the dance passion. This was 
their day of days. 

“And T*ll do my damndest to live up to that 
creed,** said Tony, “ if you*ll help me Chris.** 

• • • • • 

Passing the site chosen mutually for their palace 
they returned to the house of Bill Quex. McCoustie 
had gone down to the jetty. They had the place to 
themselves. 

“ There’s one other thing,** said Tony, with some¬ 
thing warm in his eyes. “ There’s your Bible in the 
bedroom Chris. Do you mind bringing it here ? ’* 

“ Yes,** she said, wondering. “ Of course I will 
if you want it.” 

She came back with it quickly. What was he 
going to do ? She had rarely seen him with a book, 
and never with Sissie’s Bible. 

“ I don’t know whether a rather strange thing has 
ever occurred to you, duckie. But under these 
circumstances, you and I have got to be married 
again.” 

“ Married again ? ** 

“ Of course. The old one was a morganatic 
affair, d’you see ? However, we can make that right 
in the shake of a jiffy. Darling, put your hand on 
the Book.” 

And she did do, looking up. How blue her eyes 
were, how gold her hair and heart. 

All along the high blue sky like a waving feather 
was the smoke of the out-of-sight “ Isis,” and there, all 
round them, the chanting and the tom-tom and the 
roar of the sea. 

“Do you take King Tony to be your lawful 
husband ? ** he asked. 
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I should think I do,’* she said. 

“ Do I take Queen Chrissie to be my wedded wife ? 
You bet your life,” he said. 

And he placed the Book to her Ups and to his lips 
and held out his one good arm. And she pressed 
close; with her chin no higher than his topmost 
waistcoat button, and adored. (Of course he was a 
bloomin’ gent! A King, a Chieftain, a Wing Com¬ 
mander, a loyal and faithful husband, a sportsman and 
a lover). 

‘‘ Oh Chris, my wonderful Chris. What can I do 
for you ? ” 

“ You’ve done it all,” she said wrinkling her nose 
. . . “ But I don’t think I shall grumble if you do 
it all again.” 


THE END 
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Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT have pleasure In giving 
the following particulars of many new and forthcoming 
publications of general literary interest. 


Ea5tward5 

A book of travel, treating of the Dutch Indies, by the famous 
Dutch writer and journalist, 

LOUIS GOUPERUS 

Author of " The People and Things that Pass,*' '* Small Souls,” etc. 
fVitk Frontispiece and 36 other Ulustraiions, 18l« net. 

This is one of the finest travel books ever wtitten, and is packed 
full of intensely interesting facts and information about a part of the 
world which has not hitherto been fully described. Mr Coupems 
beloags to a family who have held various high Government positions 
in Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and consequently he has penetrated into 
patW of the Dutch Indies where the ordinary traveller never goes. He 
draws pictures of the East and of the Easterns which absolutely glow with 
life and colour, and which carry the reader away into hitherto unexplored 
realms. The writer leaves nothing to the imagination, for, being himself 
extremely observant, he describes every object or incident of interest 
whieh came to his notice during his tour. He visited the natives in 
evury ebitioD of life, and in an irresistible whimsical manner tells of 
tbdt Virtues and Uieir failings, their homes and their habits, tbmr 
jceiU^oas, l^ttds and mytholo^es, not forgetting their strange and 
vum marriage customs. Every page is a ]>Mk in itself, full of charm, 
scholarly detw and vivid description; it cannot fail to prove both 
si^iMsk^ and instructive. Everyone who reads it will have Uie 
iapeOMioa tibat he hlmseli has been present on the toor with Mr. 
epnnuus, as tlm eacellent ilinstaations, combined with the descriptive 
jpipMr, leave an ineradicable and Uviug picture on the mind. 





Hurst & Blackett’s Notable New Books 


The Life and Death of 
Cleopatra 

By CLAUDE FERVAL 

Translated from the French by Herbert Wilson. 

With 12 illustrations, 18 l. net. 

A book in which the author is vivify interesting and yet by no 
means sacrifices historic accuracy in so far as this is obtainable amid 
the many divement accounts which have come .down to us. He brings 
a past age to life in these pages. That S^ent of Old Nile dominates 
the Roman Antony through a passion which was fraught with disaster 
and death—a terrific, a tremendous passion. Her witchery enslaved 
the proud Roman soldier to his dreadful undoing. Claude Ferval's 
8t(^ of this love drama is convincing ; it makes the reader fed that 
this version is true in essentials if not literally accurate in details. 

The South American Tour 

A Descriptive Guide. 

By ANNIE S. PECK, A.M., F.R.G.S. 

In one large volume, mth numerous illustrations 18s. net. 

This work by Miss Peck is a practical and timely contribution to 
the literature of the day. There are few persons better qualified to 
write a book of this character. The remarkable explorations which 
Miss Peck has undertaken in the most difficult sections of Latin America, 
and the travdling she has done in all parts of it, not only have provided 
her with a vast fund of useful information about the countries of South" 
America, but give especial authority to what she writes. Her book 
contains in compact form an amount of definite information concerning 
the countries considered, which should place it in the forefront of works 
of this character. 

Fifty Years of 5port 

By LT.-COL. £. D. MILLER, G.B.E., D.S.O. 

Author of " Modern Polo.” 

In one large handsome volume, with i6 illustrations, 188 . net. 

This work begins vrith hunting in Hertfordshire, when the author 
was seven years old, and goes on to describe his doings at a private 
school at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and sport in 
Surrey, at Cambridge, and in Ireland. Colonel Miller draws a vivid 
picture of his life in the 17th Lancers in India, Egypt, and in En^smd; 
pig*sticking in Bebar; lue on an indigo plantation, and of big-game 
shooting in Nepaul. There are two chapters on the South African War, 
witti many good stories, ^ort in East Africa, polo in America, France, 
Belgium, and in Madrid wi^ the King of Spain. The Europew War, 
regimental polo, racing, hunting, and stories of famous spertsmeo, 
sudi as Lords l^tty, Rawlinaon, Shrewsbury, Harrington, the Duke 
of Westminster, etc., make this book an entbralUng record of soldiSring, 
sport, and many interesting people. a. 
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The True Story of Woodrow 

Wilson By DAVID LAWRENCE 

In one volume, with frontispiece, Ite. net. 

This book has been in preparation since 1918—indeed, its incopiion 
dates back to the author's first acquaintance with Woodrow Wilson in 
1906 when he was an undergraduate in Princeton. Mr. Lawrence 
followed every development in the remarkable career of Mr. Wilson and 
saw from the inside many of the events which have been puzzles to the 
outsider. He has written here frankly and impartially of a great 
figure in American history, and he has not hesitated to draw the curtain 
that has sometimes wholly, sometimes partially, obscured men and 
issues; the picture presented here may be said to be sensational and 
revealing in the best sense of those words. This book draws aside Ihe 
curtain on one of the most interesting figures m American history, and 
deals frankly with a period which has been the subject of much un* 
founded ruinour and gossip. It is just and ably written 

Spanish Waters 

By HENRY REYNOLDS 

Author of " Coastwise," " Cross Seas." 

With numerous Ulustrations, 18 l. net. 

The author of this entertaining volume, who has roamed the seas 
for more than forty years in small craft, gives a racy account of several 
cruises made in the Winnie, a q-ton yawl dependent for her movements 
upon canvas alone. The exciting experiences encountered on the 
shores of Brittany, in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, off U.shant, and 
about the coast of Spam remove every trace of that monotony which 
sometimes marks the course of a long passage. Though sufficient 
technical details are given to satisfy the experienced seafarer, the 
matter is set forth in a form likely to revive in the general reader the 
sea instinct, which is the birthright of every true-born Briton. 

Practical Cartoonins^ for Profit 

By WILL FARROW. 6/- Net. 

Handsomely hound in cloth, with 30 full-patfe illustrations 
This is no ordinary handbook. It is the best work yet published 
for the benefit of students, and is a book which no theorist could 
write. It is practical in every line and goes straight to the point in 
dealing with all that matters in humorous illustrating. The author, 
who knows every inch of his ground, shows the student in a more than 
entertaining manner how to study and practise cartooning in the most 
profitable way. All those who feel that they do not" know the ropes " 
in connection with preparing drawings for the Press may regard this 
book A a safe investment. The book is full of hints and advice from 
pne who has " been there." The least spark of artistic ability could 
be developed into something worth while by the conscientious study of 
this work. 
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The Earl Bishop The Life of Frederick, 

Bishop of Derry, Earl of Bristol 

By W. G. GHILDE-PEMBERTON 

Author of ** Life of Lord Norton: Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Adderley 
(1814-1905)/' " The Romance of Princess Amelia. Daughter of 

George III. (1783-1810)." 

Tn two handsome v<dumes, with numerous iilusfraUons, 4Sl. net. 

As Bishop of Derry he played a leading part in politics in the 
troubled tunes of Ireland during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
He succeeded his brother as fourth Esirl of Bristol. His later years 
were spent in travelling, and in Italy, where he was acc^ted as a 
patron and connoisseur of art. he was a vrell-known figure in Society. 
The Earl Bishop was, in fact, a renowned wit. The book contains 
hitherto unpublished letters, etc., from well-known people, and is 
illustrated by a large number of excellent portraits, llicre are in 
addition many illustrations of Iccworth (built by the Bishop) and other 
houses connected with his family. Amongst these illustrations is a 
picture of the Bishop and his young son with Lord Chatham 

My 5tory 

By ARTHUR LAMBTON 

With 16 illustrations, 188 . net, 

Arthur Lambton came of an historic family with far-reaching 
influence in the North Country. He tells of his father, who posed as a 
bachelor and led a double life. He was in the Coldstream Guards, one 
of the handsomest men about town, proud as Lucifer, a great reader, 
and all the world, except his family, knew that he kept an expensive 
mistress. With such a father the boy had an unhappy childhood. 
Arthur tells of his school life at Westminster, his being sent to Cam¬ 
bridge, his father's refusal to let him enter the Navy, of his reading 
for the Bar, and of his life in Italy. During the war be worked in the 
Secret Service at Scotland Yard; then he held the post of Censor. His 
strenuous efforts to get the L^ttmacy Bill through Parliament are 
known to all. Interest is added to these efforts by the fact that this 
BUI is now on the Statute Book. 

Borneo—the Stealer of Hearts 

By OSCAR COOK 

In one large handsome volume, with z6 illustratione, 18 l. net. 

The records of a District Officer in Borneo during an eight years' 
residence without leave owing to war conditions. The book describes 
the daily life of a CivU Servant: his expmence witii natives ; his fight 
with a cholera epidemic m his district; riots on an estate wh^ had 
to be quelled; and tlie great floods which devastated the low-lying 
lands. Yet the book is not a sensational tale: rather is it atrue picture 
of life of those who keep our boundaries intact and maintain the 
prestige of the British Empire. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s Notable New Books 


The Uh and Conclttdifhg Volume of the famtm 

Memoirs of William Hickey 

Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 
Vol. IV.—1790-1809. 

In demy 8 vo, cloth gtlt, 15 s. net. 

This new volume continues the author's record of his life in East 
India until his final return to England in 1808, when he settled down 
and wrote his Memoirs. There is some account of his doings at home 
for a little while after his return, but the Memoirs practically end with 
his Indian experiences. This concluding volume will be found fully 
up to the vast interest of those already published. 

Each volume in demy 800, cloth gilt, 15 l. net. Vole. II. and III. 
" contain photogravure portraits. 

Volumi I. (1749-1775); thi Fourtli Edition. 

Volumo II. (in5-1782); fho Third Edition. 

Volume 111.(1782-1790); the Oecond Edition. 

Vikings of the Ice 

By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

Ih one volume, profusely illustrated, 21s. net. 

A book of travel and adventure amid hitherto undescribed scenes— 
an account of the Newfoundland seal-hunt, the greatest hunt in the 
world. No writer had ever made the trip into the grinding ice-floes of 
the North Atlantic on this hunt until George Allan England went along 
as one of the hunters, suffering the most acute privations and hardships 
which are so much a part of the life of the men whose trade is s^- 
hunting. He came back with a ma.ss of notes, photographs, and 
impressions from which this unique book has been compiled. 

Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish 

By T. PHILIP TERRY, F.R.G.S. 

In crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 I. 8d. net. 

This volume comprises one of the most remarkable systems of 
mastering the Spanish language ever published. By its aid the student 
rapidly and thoroughly acquires not merely the critical knowledge, but 
a practical and conversational mastery of the language. For the 
gendbd student thessrstem will prove of fascinating interest. With 
the revival of world trade and the constant demand for the services 
of Spanish-speaking men and women in well-paid positions a knowledge 
of a language will prove invaluable. 



5tandard Books on the Horse 

By GAPT. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.G.V.S. 

Uh Large Edition. 

Points of the Horse : a Treatise on the Conforma¬ 
tion, Movements, Breeds and Evolution of the Horse. 

Jn supef royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pages, with over 600 iUustraHons, 4 Sl. net. 

A New {the 10th) Edition. 

Veterinary Notes. For Horse Owners 

An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery. 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt, with 274 illustrations, 161. net. 

Stable Management and Exercise 

A Book for Horse Owners and Students 

In'jiemy Svo, cloth gilt, illustrated by drawings and numerous reproductions 
of photographs taken specially for this work, 12S. net. 

A New (the 5th) Edition. 

Illustrated Horsebreaking 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt, with 130 reproductions of drawings by ]. H. 
Oswald Brown and photographs, ISI. net. 

Riding and Hunting 

In demy Svo, cloth, with upwards of 250 reproductions of photographs 

and drawings, 18 t. net. 

Friedberger and Frohner’s 

Veterinary Pathology 

Translated and Edited by CAPTAIN M. H. HAYES. With Notes 
on Bacteriology by Prof. R. Tanner Hewlett, M.D., D.P.H. 

In two vols., demy Svo, cloth gilt, 21s. net 

A RECENTLT PUBLISHED BOOK. 

Betting and Bettors 

By W. J. RANDALL, 

Secretary to the Turf Guardian Society ^ 

It. net. 

A Reply to the Report from the Select Committee on Betting Duty. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s New Fiction 7/6 Net 

The Avalanche 

. By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 

Author of " The Far Frontier," " The White Desert/' etc. 

Tells how Larry McKnight, a government agent for the suppres¬ 
sion of drug and liquor traf&c, is caught and proved to be an escaped 
prisoner who broke loose whilst awaiting his death sentence. Sellmk, 
Larry's closest friend, does everything in his power to secure evidence 
that acquit him, and Margaret, a girl friend, staunchly believes 
in his innocence, ^e issue of his fate, however, rests with McKnight 
himself, and the denouement —a description of an avalanche in which 
the real criminals are captured—secures Me Knight's rehabilitation. 

The Golden Ladder 

By RUPERT HUGHES 

Author of" The Cup of Fury/’** Empty Pockets," "Clipped Wings." etc. 

The astounding story of one Betty Blake, a young and singularly 
beautiful American. New York and Pans are the settings of this truly 
remarkable book, and the reader has the opportunity of catching 
glimpses of such characters as Robespierre, Napoleon, and great English 
and American soldiers and statesmen of the time. 


The Lease of Paradise 

By PHaiP FURNBAUX JORDAN 

This is a masculine novel, and concerns the fluctuations in the 
fortunes of Lubesca Gold Mines and of a young man who foils the 
shady plans of a ruthless scoundrel. The many thrilling scenes make 
absorbing reading, and the account of the financial struggles which 
take place are ddicately relieved by descriptions of the women of the 
story, and by the beautiful Sheila's views on prospective motherhood 
and the wiles of a little Parisian butterfly. 

Bitter Bread 

By CATHERINE CLARK 

A’powerfuUy written story of a young girl who is loved by a n^h~ 
bouxing squire, yet marries a priest. After a blissful honeymoon, he 
realisM that he has grievously sinned against God by breaking his vow 
of cdroacy. The young wife, distraught, pleads with her husban^ 
but to no avail. After much suffering and tragedy, a solution to this 
]sro1ffem is provided, but not until the love of another girl is weighed 
agaiiwt it in the scales of justice. 
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Tilly Make-Haste 

By OLIVER SANDYS 

Author of *' Sally Serene," " The Pleasure Garden," " Old Roses," etc. 

" Tilly " is the story of an extremely lovable and lifelike heroine 
who joyously disports herself in the stage setting which the author 
knows so intimately. The vicissitudes of Tilly, some glad and some 
sad, with that skilful blending of art in which tears lie dose to snules, 
how she embarks on a joy-trip to Cairo in search of a " rich old husband," 
and how ultimately real love comes to her in the shadow of the Sphinx, 
nuke absorbing reading. 

The Candlestick with Seven 
Branches 

By MAURICE LEBLANC 

Author of " The Tremendous Event," " The Confessions of Arsdne 
Lupin," " Dorothy the Rope Dancer," etc 
Arstoe Lupin needs no introduction, but the present story deals 
with his earliest adventure and meeting with Josephine Etalsamo, 
Countess of Caghostro, an amazingly beautiful and mysterious woman, 
who is supposed to hold the secret of eternal youth. The young Arstae, 
a boy of twenty, falls a victim to Josephine's fascinations, and in the 
present work we are told the full truth of this frightful duel of love and 
hate that brought him to grips with Cagliostro's daughter. 

Prisoners of Hope 

By COSMO HAMILTON 

Author of " Unwritten History," " Scandal," " Another Scandal." etc. 

In this story the author of " Scandal" deals in a brilliantly original 
manner with a familiar problem. Two men love the same girl. Tony 
is the successful suitor, and marries Chzissie, whilst Teddy bums with 
jealousy. An es^edition to the South Seas takes place, and Teddy, in 
his desue to get rid of his rival, puts Tohy overboard, but he is rescued. 
How this triangle problem is solved forms the thrilling dinouenuni at 
the story. 

5ophy : a Xale of Baghdad 

By £. S. STEVENS 

Author of " Magdalene," " The Safety Candle," etc. 

The adventures of a young Scotchman and Sophy, an attractive 
Armenian heiress, are set in B^hdad and Meso^tamia, and the st^ 
is told with sndi realism that the reader can swost see them fleeing 
from the hot pursuit of Sophy's enemia. Into this capt^tiag 
story is also woven the unhappy love-romanoe of a Torkish ^1 and 
her English lover. Miss Stevens' unrivalled knowledge of Bastem 
countries is most happily illustrated in the varied indents of this 
vividly defected story. 
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The Snob 

• By HELEN R. MARTIN 

Author of Tilly, a Mennonite Maid." 

In her latest book this gifted author has produced a fine psycho¬ 
logical study in Eugene Curry, the young lecturer who is immensely 
popular with women and tremendoudy admired for his noble idealistic 
sentiments. How. after his engagement with Nancy, an apparently 
obscure little school teacher, his soul is laid bare, and the man of high 
ideals gives place to an arrant snob, mean, selfish and tyrannical, is 
told with skul and force. After marriage, Nancy, who is the daughter 
of a famous and wealthy father, despite her shattered love-dreams, 
emerges unscathed from her ordeal, and finally, entirely disillusioned, 
leaves her husband. The crisis which necessitates this break m^cs 
vivid reading. This brilliant story denotes clear insight into the 
" make-up " of human beings 

Viking Love 

By ALLAN HAWKWOOD 

Author of " John Solomon, Supercargo," Solomon's Quest," etc. 

On an unknown island in the Pacific lives a famous author who 
hides his whereabouts from an admiring world. He rescues a young 
man from the sea who proves to be the lover of the girl who jilted him. 
Eventually the young man and his maid marry and live on the island. 
Some Japanese attempt to capture the island and the girl. The two 
men are caught, and their captors leave it to the girl to decide which 
of the two shall be released. Whom she choo.ses, after many heart- 
searchings, forms the thrilling ddnouement of this vivid and ably- 
written story. 

The Water-Bearer 

By J. ALLAN DUNN 

Author of " The Isle of Drums," " Rimrock Trail," " Sea-Salted." etc. 

In thiS| his latest novel, Mr. Allan Dunn has written a fine story of 
adventure. Caleb Warner, a young New England engineer, goes 
to California. One day he discovers that he possesses the rare gift of 
water-finding, which results in an important company's interest in 
him. Caleb meets and loves Betty Clinton, who lives alone with her 
father. A drought sets in, and water is badly needed. Caleb makes 




be has to fight a degenerate rival to the death. Thrilling adventures 
abound in ” The Water-Bearer," notably Caleb’s exciting encounter 
with his deadly rival on a swaying plank bridge above a raging torre 
tn a storm. 
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In the Tenth Moon 

By SIDNEY WILLIAMS 

Author of ** The Body in the Blue Room." 

This is a book after the mystery*lover's own heart. It is the story 
of how a millionaire is murdered in his own house, and how the dead 
man's young and enchanting wife becomes suspected of the crime. 
Through a trick of fate this poor girl is arrested, tried, condemned, but 
later recommended to mercy She is released, and adventures fast 
befall her, including her imprisonment in, and subsequent escape from, 
a lunatic asylum. A tell-tale black spot in the ruby ring forms part 
of the mystery, and leads up to a thrilling dinouement of great originsdity. 

The Pitiful Rebellion 

By MARGARET PETERSON 

Author of " Deadly Nightshade," " The First Stone," " The Unknown 

Hand," etc. 

This is the story of a middle-class girl who, bored with the monotony 
of country life, a disillusioned mother, and a Victorian father, breaks 
her home ties and goes to London. The heroine is there introduced to 
a worldly actor of middle age, who shows her “ life" from his own 
sordid point of view, and who betrays and deserts her. At last she 
meets her twin soul and, despite overwhelming difficulties, life's rough¬ 
ness is made smooth through the influence of true love. 

The Russet Jacket 

By COUNTESS BARGYNSKA 

Author of " Love’s Last Reward," " Tesha," etc. 

What is a girl to do with a stud of racehorses unexpectedly be¬ 
queathed to her ? This is the situation around which Countess 
Barcynska has woven her latest novel. Her dilemma is increased by 
circumstances. She is a resident art teacher in a private girls' school, 
the twenty-one-year-old daughter of a country parson strongly pre¬ 
judiced against the Turf, has veiy little money, knows nothing about 
racmg, and has no one to advise her exoqpt one of her pupils, a sportive 
and skittish girl of sixteen. How she solves this problem is told in a 
sparkling and witty manner. 


The Key thayer 

Author of " That Afiair at ‘ The Cedars,'" ” The Fussle.” etc. 


Lee Thayer is already famous as a writer of intriguing mystery 
stories. In " The Key" he has surpassed himself. Gilb^ Fane, 
the wealthy and successful brother of Curtis, ne’er-do-well, is found dead 
in the Tower Room. The police and a famous private detective are 
called in. The su^icion cn the reader falls on Mateham, thegdead 
man's cousin and secretary, on the valet, on the young and beautiful 
widow, on Curtis, and on a tenant. After troublous times, and a bitter 
quarrel wbi(ffi ends in the death of Curtis and his adversary, the baffling 
mjrstary is solved in a surprising manner. 
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Trail of the Shadow 

• By H. BEDFORD-JONES 

Author of " The Hazards of Smith," " The Mesa Trail." 

A novel by H. Bedford-Jones never lacks excitement. This is the 
thrilling story of a wicked uncle who schemes to murder his young 
and beautiful niece Suzanne or else force her to mar^ his son. The 
uncle, who is none other than " The Shadow," traces Suzanne and her 
maid to a humble flat in San Francisco. After some adventures, the 
unfcnrtunate maid is killed ostensibly in a street accident. Dr. Clifford, 
who is called in, scents a mystery and, touched by Suzanne’s plight, 
throws up his practice to help her. The plot now thickens, yet out 
of chaos comes love. 


Flower of the Desert 

By E. R. RASHID 

Here is a story that contains all the glamour of the East and all the 
vivid colouring of Arabia. Prince Sadi, son of an English mother and 
Arab prince, has been educated in England, and has invited one 
Jimmy Norton and his party to visit him. They do so, and Silvia, 
Jimmy’s sister, learns to love the Prince. How this Eastern ruler 
overrides the party's objections to the marriage—especially as Silvia is 
already engaged—is forcibly related. The girl and the Prince are, 
however, eventually married and a son is born to them. The courage 
with wldch this English girl faces life amongst a strange people is 
sympathetically told. 


J TH RILLING i^rSTERr STORr 

Ethel Opens the Door 

By ROBERT ORR GHIPPERFIELD 

Author of " Bright Lights," " Unseen Hands," *' Above Suspicion," 
" The Man Who Convicted Himself," etc. 

Robert Qrr Chipperfield is well known as a subtle wea'i^r of 
mysteries. In tl^, his latest, story he has surpassed himself. " The 
d^ sometimes return . . . but I have come back. . , Such was 
the gist of a letter which caused Fhineaa Sneed to seek the help of 
" The Shadowers." This firm poses as a discreet detective agency, but 
in teaUty its members are a unique band of former criminals. Most 
intriguing of the band is Ethel, a flnffy, golden-haired young person, 
whose guildess blue eyes and diffident expression stand her in good 
stead. She is instrumental in solving a perplexing mysteiy. 
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The Call of the Horizon 

By CLAIRE D. POLLEXFEN , 

Dominica, a New York stenographer, is bent on discovering her 
family origin before she acc^ts the hand of Peter, her millionaira 
lover. Aorardingly she sets sail to England, but just before the 
ratngways are lowered a young woman rushes on board and hands 
Doi^ica a packet, with the request that it be delivered to the stranger's 
sister in England. Murders and kidnapping promote the action 
of the plot. 

Wives 

By KATHARINE TYNAN 

Author of " Since First I Saw Your Face,” ” White Ladies.” 

The central idea of Katharine Tynan's latest volume—the regard 
in which a woman holds her husband—^is both shrewd and appeaUng. 
The wife, good, indifieient and had. yet essentially a human character, 
is present in this sincere and powerful work with all the writer's 
wonted skill and experience. England and India, both aptly depicted, 
are its main settings. 

Neither Fish Nor Piesh 

By E. W. SAVI 

Author of “ Biaking Amends,” ” Breakers Ahead,” '* On the Rack,” etc. 

A passionate love-story, beginning on a thrill and ending delight¬ 
fully. The heroine, in spite of the tragic handicap of popular pre¬ 
judice, wins the love of two men, which provides a chapter of strong 
emotional realism—^in itself an art. It may safely be said that 
tale holds its own, if not surpasses, the author's best efforts to portray 
human nature under unusu^. or, rather, amazing circumstances. 

Dusk and Dawn 

By C. C. TURNER 

Author of " The Secret of the Desert." 

This is a fine story of romance and adventure told with originality 
and charm. Joan Lue, young, beautiful and adventurous, sets out 
to find the People of the Sun. Many adventures befall her before her 
expedition arrives safely at its goal. There she finds a tribe niled 
a queen who at once beromes her friend. Political troubles fefirow, and 
fibe queen is assassinated. They reach home with great wealth, 
but not before Joan discovers that their trials and adventures together 
have led her to love an explorer who had Joined their party. 
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Deadly Nightshade 

« By MARGARET PETERSON 

Author of " The First Stone,” “ The Unknown Hand,” etc. 

The two heroines of this book, in themselves forming a wonderful 
contrast, are the chief characters in a thrillingly conceived plot, which 
sets forth how the hero's devotion wavers between the two girls until, 
after many hazardous adventures, he wins back to the real love of his 
heart. The story is based on an old legend of Central Africa, that 
there is a distant land beyond the confines of the Anturi forest of 
fabulous wealth and wonders. 

Twenty-One Radng and other Stories 

By COUNTESS BARGYNSKA 

Author of "The Honey Pot,” " Webs,” " Ships Come Home,” "We 

Women ” 

Here are twenty-one short stories, by the author of " We Women,” 
about a variety of subjects. Actresses and the aristocracy, peers and 

S aupers appear in these pages in situations which are often amusing 
ut always kindly. The first story is about the small daughter of the 
Earl of Fulham, whose knowledge of racing enables her to obtain a 
small fortune for her friends. The last is of a duke, who wins fair lady 
as plain " Mr. Mac.” In between will be found a delightful tale of the 
consequences which came of announcmg a young man’s engagement to 
an American heiress before he had seen her 

J BOOK FOR BOrS. Pri ce 3/6 Net. 

Told Round the Camp Fire 

By A. P. CORCORAN 

Thirteen years ago the author of this book, himself a scout, first 
visited East Africa with the British Navy. His first hunting trip was 
in conjunction with the late President Roosevelt. Since then, as before, 
he has been sojourning not only in Africa, but other remote parts of 
the world. Though a Britisher, he is already one of the best-known 
writers of scout stories in the United States. This collection, which 
recounts the adventures of one troop on sea and land, is unique of its 
kind. It shows boy hfe intimately, accurately, and with such a wealth 
of exciting incident and detail as makes it not merely fascinating fiction 
but a valuable source of educational information on the customs and 
topography of that counUy. It describes the trailing of the elephant 
and tlm conquering of an octopus with the same easy familiarity as 
we at nome might retail that of the hare or the brook trout. The 
leader is an English boy scout with the best traditions of his kind. 
His troop is aa^nerry, adventurous, and fearless a group of boys as ever 
woke the echoes witti the scout wolf->cry. 
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Truth—and the Other Thing 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY McGARTHY 

Marsh Lights By RACHEL SWETE MAONAMARA 

Halfpenny House By MAY GROMMELIN 

The Tremendous Event By MAURICE LEBLANC 

Under the Lens By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 

The Dice Bdx By ADRIAN HEARD 

The Man Who Convicted Himself 

By ROBERT ORR GHIPPERFIELD 

Bright Lights By ROBERT ORR GHIPPERFIELD 

Jake Canuke By JESSE TEMPLETON 

Gnats and Camels 

By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE 
The Far Frontier By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
The Isle of Drums By J. ALLAN DUNN 

The Whispering Lane By FERGUS HUME 

Dust to Dust By ISABEL OSTRANDER 

That Affair at The Cedars ** By LEE THAYER 
Fenceless Meadows By BILL ADAMS 

Rust of Murder By JERMYN MARCH 

The Unknown Hand By MARGARET PETERSON 

The Test of Donald Norton 

By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 

The Sands of Oro By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
The Body in the Blue Room By SIDNEY WILLIAMS 
The Alien ChUd By M. HAMILTON 

The Faith Healer By A. W. MARGHMONT 

Sally Serene By OLIVER SANDYS 

The Hazards of Smith By H. BEDFORD-JONES 
We Women ! By' COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
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The Riihtle of Silk (eth Edition) 

By COSMO HAMILTON 
At Whos6 Door i Edwon) 

By COSMO HAMILTON 
A Sense of Humour By COSMO HAMILTON 
The Pathetic Snobs ( 4 tlk Edition) 

By BOLF WYLLARDE 
Ships Gome Home oniEdiiioa) 

By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
Love’s Last Reward 

By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
Balloons (2nd Edition) By PRINCESS BIBESGO 
The Brute By JAMES JAMES 

The Grey Room By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
The Elusive Lady By AMELIE RIVES 

Detective Sylvia Shale 

By Mrs. SYDNEY GROOM 
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The Infinite Capacity By COSMO HAMILTON 

Cupid in Many Moods By COSMO HAMILTON 

The Miracle of Love By COSMO HAMILTON 

Scandal (12th Edition) By COSMO HAMILTON 

As Ye Have Sown By DOLF WYLLARDE 

Jackie By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 

Pretty Dear By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 

Love is Enough (ISth llieuwnd) 

By MARGARET PETERSON 
“ To Love ” \ 7 th Edidon) By MARGARET PETERSON 
Wandering Fires (Srd Edition) By DOLF WYLLARDE 
Poppy (202nd ThonMuid) By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 

TheXllaw,<i37tiin«M«d) By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Follow After By GERTRUDE PAGE 
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